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FAIRY LEGENDS. 
THE SHEFRO. 




" paiiy E\vtt 

WhoH midnight retell, by a forest side 
Or fimnUiD, Kme belMcd peatant na, 
Or dreamB he «ea, while over head the mt 
Sits aibitresa, and never to the earth 
WhecU bcr pale comae."— 



LEGEISTDS OFTHESHEFRO. 



THE 

LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 

In Tipx>erary is one of the most singularly 

shaped hills in the world. It has got a peak 

at the top like a conical nightcap thrown 

carelessly over your head as you awake in the 

morning. On the very point is built a sort 

of lodge, where in the summer the lady who 

built it and her friends used to go on parties 

of pleasure ; but that was long after the days 

of the fairies, and it is, I believe, now dew 

serted. 

But before lodge was built, or acre sown, 
there was close to the head of the hill a large 
pasturage, where a herdsman spent his days 
and nights among the herd. The spot had 
been an old fairy ground, and the good people 

B 2 



4 THE LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 

were angry that the scene of their light and 
airy gambols should be trampled by the rude 
hoofs (rf bulls and cows. The lowing of the 
cattle sounded sad in their ears, and the chief 
of the fairies of the hill determined in person 
to drive away the new comers, and the way 
she thought of was this. When the harvest 
nights came on, and the moon shone bright 
and brilliant over the hill, and the cattle were 
lying down hushed and quiet, and the herds- 
man wrapt in his mantle, was musing with his 
heart gladdened by the glorious company of 
the stars twinkling above him, bathed in the 
flood of light bursting all over the sky, she 
would come and dance before him, — now in 
one shape — ^now in another, — ^but all ugly and 
frightful to behold. One time she would be 
a great horse, with the wings of an eagle, and 
a tail like a dragon, hissing loud and spitting 
fire. Then in a moment she would change 
into a little man lame of a leg, with a bulPs 
head, and a lambent flame playing round it. 
Then into a great ape, with duck'*s feet and 
a turkeycock^s tail. But I should be all day 
about it were I to tell you all the shapes she 
took. And then she would roar, or neigh, or 
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hiss, or bellow, or howl, or hoot, as nevei: yet 
was roaring, neighing, hissing, bellowing, howl- 
ing, or hooting, heard in this world before or 
since. The poor herdsman would cover his 
face, and call on all the saints for help, but it 
was no use. With one puff of her breath she 
would blow away the fold of his great coat, 
let him hold it never so tightly over his eyes, 
and not a saint in heaven paid him the slightest 
attention. And to make matters worse, he 
never could stir ; no, nor even shut his eyes, 
but there was obliged to stay, held by what 
power he knew not, gazing at these terrible 
sights until the hair of his head would lift hLs 
hat half a foot over his crown, and his teeth 
would be ready to fall out from chattering. 
But the cattle would scamper about mad, as 
if they were bitten by the fly; and this would 
last until the sun rose over the hill. 

The poor cattle from want of rest were 
pining away, and food did them no good; 
besides, they met with accidents without end. 
Never a night passed that some of them did 
not fall into a pit, and get maimed, or may 
be, killed. Some would tumble into a river 
and be drowned: in a word, there seemed 
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never to be lui end of the accidents. But 
what made the matter worse, there oouM not 
be a herdsman got to tend the cattle by night. 
One visit fiom the fairy drove the stoutest-- 
hearted ahnost mad. The owner of the ground 
did not know what to do. He offered double, 
treble, quadruple wages, but not a man could 
be found for the sake of money to go through 
the horror of facing the fairy. She rejoiced 
at the successful issue of her project, and 
continued her pranks. The herd gradually 
thinning, and no man daring to remain on 
the ground, the fairies came back in numbers, 
and gamboled as merrily as before, quaffing 
dew-drops from acorns, and spreading their 
feast on the head of capacious mushrooms. 

What was to be done, the puzzled farmer 
thought in vain. He found that his substance 
was daily diminishing, his people terrified, 
and his rent-day coming round. It is no 
wonder that he looked gloomy, and walked 
mournfully down the road. Now in that part 
of the world dwelt a man of the name of 
Larry Hoolahan, who played on the pipes 
better than any other player within fifteen 
parishes. A roving dashing blade was Larry, 
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and feared nothing. Give him plenty of 
liquor^ and he would defy the devil. He 
would face a mad bull, or fight single-handed 
against a fair. In one of his gloomy walks 
the fanner met him, alid on Larry^s asking 
the cause of his down looks, he told him 
all his misfortunes. '* If that is all ails you,^ 
said Larry, " make your mind easy. Were 
there as many fairies on Knocksheogowna a6 
there are potatoe blossoms in Eliogurty, I 
would face them. It would be a queer thing, 
indeed^ if I^ who never vtba afraid of a )m>per 
man, should turn my back Upon a brat of a 
fairy not the bigness of oue^s thumb.*" " Larty,'* 
said the farmer, ^^ do not talk so bold, for you 
know not who is hearing you; but, if you 
make your words good, and watch my herds 
for a week on the top of the mountain, your 
hand shall be free of my di^ till the stm hAs 
burnt itself down to the bigness of a farthing 
rushlight'*' 

The bargain was struck, and Larry went 
to the hill-top, when the moon began to peep 
over the brow. He had been regided at the 
farmer's house, and was bold with the extract 
of barleycbm. So he took his seat on a big 
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istone under a hollow of the hill, with his back 
to the wind, and pulled out his pipes. He 
had not played long when the voice of the 
fairies was heard upon the blast, like a low 
stream of music. Presently they burst out 
into a loud laugh, and Larry could plainly 
hear one say, " What ! another man upon 
the fairies^ ring ? Go to him, queen, and make 
him repent his rashness ;'' and they flew away. 
Larry felt them pass by his face as they flew 
like a swarm of midges ; and, looking up hastily, 
he saw between the moon and him a great 
black cat, standing on the very tip of its 
claws, with its back up, and mewing with a 
voice of a water-mill. Presently it swelled up 
towards the sky, and, turning round on its 
left hind leg, whirled till it fell on the ground, 
from which it started in the shape of a salmon, 
with a cravat round its neck, and a pair of 
new top boots. " Go on, jewel,'' said Larry ; 
" if you dance, I'll pipe ;" and he struck up. 
So she turned into this, and that, and the 
other, but still Larry played on, as he well 
knew how. At last she lost patience, as ladies 
will do when you do not mind their scolding, 
and changed herself into a calf, milk-white as 
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the cream of Cork, and with eyes as mild as 
those of the girl I love. She came up gentle 
and fawning, in hopes to throw him off* his 
guard by quietness, and then to work him 
some wrong. But Larry was not so deceived ; 
for when she came up, he, dropping his pipes, 
leaped upon her back. 

Now from the top of Enocksheogowna, as you 
look westward to the broad Atlantic, you will 
see the Shannon, queen of rivers, " spreading 
like a sea,*" and running on in gentle course 
to mingle with the ocean through the fair 
city of Limerick. It on this night shone 
under the moon, and looked beautiful from 
the distant hill. Fifty boats were gliding up 
and down on the sweet current, and the song 
of the fishermen rose gaily from the shore. 
Larry, as I said before, leaped upon the back of 
the fairy, and she, rejoiced at the opportunity, 
sprung from the hill-top, and bounded clear, 
at one jump, over the Shannon, flowing as it 
was just ten miles from the mountain'*s base. 
It was done in a second, and when she alighted 
on the distant bank, kicking up her heels, 
she flung Larry on the soft turf. No sooner 
was he thus planted, than he looked her 
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sffidght in the face, and, scratching his head, 
cried out, " By my word, well done ! tha^ 
was not a bad leap jfer a calfr 

She looked at him for a moment, and then 
assumed her own shape. *' Laurence,^ said she, 
" you are a bold fellow ; will you come back 
the way you went ?^ " And that 's what I will,'' 
said he, " if you let me.*" So changing to a 
calf again, again Larry got on her back, and at 
another bound they were again upon the top 
of Knocksheogowna. The fairy once more re- 
suming her figure, addressed him : " You have 
shown so much courage, Laurence,'' said she, 
" that while you keep herds on this hill you 
never shall be molested by me or mine. The 
day dawns, go down to the farmer, and tell 
him this ; and if any thing I can do may be of 
service to you, ask and you shall have it." She 
vanished accordingly ; and kept her word in 
never visiting the hill during Larry's life : but 
he never troubled her with requests. He piped 
and drank at the farmer's expense, and roosted 
in his chimney comer, occasionally casting an 
eye to the flock. He died at last, and is 
buried in a green valley of pleasant Tippe- 
rary : but whether the fairies returned to the 
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ill of Knocksheogoima after liis death ii 
fliore thaa I can say. 



The hill of Knocksheogowna^ the situatitm of whidi 
is accurately enough described^ either deriyes its name 
from the forgoing l^end^ or the legend ii derired 
from it ; the literal translation of the name being, 
" The HiU of the Fairy Calf" 

Olaus Magnus (book iii. cap. 10,) tells us^ that 
'' Travellers in the nighty and such as watch their 
flocks and herds^ are wont to be compassed about with 
many strange apparitions." 

The figure of '' a salmon with a cravat round its 
neck and a pair of new top boots/' is perhaps rather 
too absurd^ but it has been judged best to give the 
l^end as received^ particularly as it afibrds a fair spe- 
cimen of the very extravagant imagery in which the 
Irish are so fond of indulging : — of this many exam- 
ples might be quoted^ and among others^ a popular 
song attributed to a criminal^ who^ according to the 
tradition^ was offered his life^ on condition of making 
a song with as many verses as there were weeks in the 
year^ in which nothing possible or even probable 
should be introduced. He had not^ however^ com- 
posed more than a dozen verses (still extant)^ when^ 
unfortunately for him, he introduced something about 
a silly old owl, which was considered as an allegorical 
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sarcasm on the Judge (Crookshanks) by whom he was 
tried^ and a halter terminated his further invention. 

" I saw the river Barrow 

Running through the marrow 
Bone of a Tom Tit" 

is by no means the most improbable circumstance in 
this composition. 

The song of Castle Hyde so well known in the 
south of Ireland may also be mentioned^ in which a 
salmon appears engaged in as unfishlike an employ- 
ment as that of dancing in a pair of new top boots. 

'^ The trout and salmon 
Play at Backgammon 
All to adorn sweet Castle Hyde." 



THE 



LEGEND OF KNOCKFIERNA. 

It is a very good thing not to be any way 
in dread of the fairies, for without doubt they 
have then less power over a person ; but to 
make too free with them, or to disbelieve in 
them altogether, is as foolish a thing as man, 
woman, or child can do. 

It has been truly said, that " good manners 
are no burthen,^ and that " civility costs 
nothing ;"" but there are some people fool-hardy 
enough to disregard doing a civil thing, which, 
whatever they may think, can never harm 
themselves or any one else, and who at the 
same time will go out of their way for a bit of 
mischief, which never can serve them ; but 
sooner or later they will come to know better, 
as you shall hear of Carroll O'Daly, a strap- 
ping young fellow up out of Connaught, who 
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they used to call, in his own country, " Dev 
Daly.^ 

Carroll O^Daly used to go roving about froi 
one place to another, and the fear of nothin 
stopped him ; he would as soon pass an ol 
churchyard or a regular fairy ground, at an 
hour of the night, as go from one room inf 
another, without ever making the sign of tl 
cross, or saying " Good luck attend you, gei 
tlemen.*" 

It so happened that he was once joum^yin 
in the county of Limerick, towards " the Ba 
bee of Ireland,^ the venerable town of Ki 
mallock ; and just at the foot of Knockfieni 
he overtook a respectable-looking man joggin 
along upon a white pony. The night vft 
coming on, and they rode side by side fc 
some time, without much conversation passin 
between them, further than saluting each oth^ 
very kindly; at last, Carroll O'Daly asked h: 
companion how far he was going ? 

" Not far your way,**' said the farmer, fo 
such his appearance bespoke him ; "I'm onl 
going to the top of this hill here.*" 

" And what might take you there," sai 
O'Daly, " at this time of the night r 
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" Why, then,^ replied the farmer, " if you 
want to know, 'tis the good people.'^ 

<* The fairies, you meMi,'" said O'Daly* 

" Whist ! whist I'' said his fellow-traveller^ 
" or j<m may be sorry for it ;^ aad he turned 
his pony off the road they were going towards 
4 little path that led up the side of the moun- 
tain, wishing Carroll C^Didy good night and 
a safe journey. 

'^ That feUow,"" thought Canoll, ^^ is about 
no good this blessed pight, and I would have 
no fear of sw^airing wrong it I took my Bible 
oath, that it i# sc^netbing ^Ise beside the fairies, 
or the good people, as he calls them, that U 
taking him up the mountain at this hour— 
The fairies T he repeated—" is it for a well- 
shaped man like him to be going after little 
chaps like the fairifiB? to be sure some say 
there are such things, and more say not ; but 
I know this, that never afraid would I be of 
a dozen of than, ay, of two dozen, for that 
matt^, if they are no bi^er than what I hear 
tell of.^ 

Carroll O'Daly, whilst these thoughts ware 
passing in his mind, had fixed his eyes sted- 
fastly on the mountain, behind which the full 
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moon was rising majestically. Upon an ele- 
vated point that appeared darkly against the 
moon^s disk, he beheld the figure of a man 
leading a pony, and he had no doubt it was 
that of the farmer with whom he had lust 
parted company. 

A sudden resolve to follow flashed across 
the mind of CDaly with the speed of light- 
ning : both his courage and curiosity had been 
worked up by his cogitations to a pitch of 
chivalry ; and muttering " Here'*s after you, 
old boy,*" he dismounted from his horse, 
bound him to an old thorn-tree, and then 
commenced vigorously ascending the moun- 
tain. 

Following as well as he could the direction 
taken by the figures of the man and pony, 
he pursued his way, occasionally guided by 
their partial appearance ; and after toiling 
nearly three hour^ over a rugged and some- 
times swampy path, came to a green spot on 
the top of the mountain, where he saw the 
white pony at full liberty grazing as quietly 
as may be. O'Daly looked around for the 
rider, but he was nowhere to be seen ; he 
however soon discovered close to where the 
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pony Stood an opening in the mountain like 
the mouth of a pit, and he remembered having 
heard, when a child, many a tale about the 
" Poul-duve,"*^ or Black Hole of Knockfiema ; 
how it was the entrance to the fairy castle 
which was within the mountain ; and how a 
man whose name was Ahem, a land surveyor 
in that part of the country, had once attempted 
to fathom it with a line, and had been drawn 
down into it and was never again heard of; 
with many other tales of the like nature. 

" But,'' thought O'Daly, " these are old 
women's stories ; and since I've come up so 
far, I'll just knock at the castle door, and see 
if the fairies are at home." 

No sooner said than done ; for seizing a large 
stone as big, ay, bigger than his two hands, 
he flung it with all his strength down into 
the Poul-duve of Knockfiema, He heard it 
bounding and tiunbling about from one rock 
to another with a terrible noise, and he leant his 
head over to try and hear if it would reach 
the bottom, — when what should the very stone 
he had thrown in do but come up again with 
as much force as it had gone down, and gave 
him such a blow full in the face, that it sent 

c 
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him rolling down the side of Knockfiema, 
head over heels, tumbling from one crag to 
imother, much faster than he came up ; and 
in the morning Carroll OT)aly was found 
lying beside his horse ; the bridge of his nose 
broken, which disfigured hini for life; his 
head. all cut and bruised, and both his eyes 
closed up, and as black as if Sir Daniel 
DonneUy had painted them for him. 

CarroU OT)aly was never bold again in 
riding alcme near the haunts of the fairies 
after dusk ; but small blame to him for that ; 
and if ever he happened to be benighted in a 
lonesome place, he would make the best of his 
way to his journey's end, without asking ques- 
tions, or turning to the right or to the left, to 
seek after the good people, or any who kept 
company with them. 



This legend has been briefly and in some parts 
inaccurately told in that excellent paper the Literary 
Gaxette (Sept. 11, 1824)^ where Knock Fiema is trans- 
lated^ the HiU of the Fairies: this cannot be cor- 
rect^ as the compound, Fiema, is more probably de- 
rived from Firinne, the Irish for Truth ; which con- 
jecture is supported by an idiom^ current in the county 
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Limerick, oommonly uaed at the oonclaakm of an 
argament, when one party has failed to oonvinoe the 
other, '^ Go to Knockfiema, and you will see who is 
right" 

Cairoll O'Daly^ the hero^ Is much celebrated both 
in Irish song and tradition. The popular melody of 
EOen a Roon is said to have been composed and sung 
by him when he carried off Miss Elinor Kavsusf^ 
after the manner of young Lochinyar. This romantic 
anecdote is told in the life of Cormac Comnum^ to be 
foond in Walker's Memoirs of the Irish Bards. 

An adventure of Carroll O'Daly's on the banks 
of Lou^ Lean (Killamey Lake)^ with a Sheban, ct 
female spirit, forma the subject of a fayourite Irish 
song. 

In a note on the ballad of the Gay Goss Hawk, to 
be found in the 9d yoL of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, reference is made to '^ a MS. trans* 
lation of an Irish Fslry Tale, called ^e Adventures 
of Faravia^ Princess of Scotland, and Carral O'Daly, 
son of Donogho More O'Daly, Chief Baid of Ireknd." 
This tale, judging firom the short extract and notice 
given of H> appears to be a fragment of the well-known 
adventures of the beautiful Deirdre and her unfortu- 
nate lover, Naoise, an analygis of which may be seen 
in Miss Brooke's Belies of Irish Poetry, (p. 13) : in- 
deed the tale serves as the key-stone to a multitude of 
Irish verse» in which the valour of Eogain and the 
vengeance of Cucullin are celebrated* 

The family of O'Daly have been for many centuries 
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famous in Ireland for romantic courage and bardic 
acquirements. 

^ Angus or ^neas O'Daly^ better known by the 
names of Angus Na Naor (Angus of the satires)^ and 
Bard Ruadh or the Red Bard^ who died in 1617^ is 
said in a tradition^ full of wild and singular incidents, 
to have been secretly employed by the Earl of Essex, 
and Sir George Carew, to satirize his own countrymen 
and the families of English descent, as the Fitzgeralds 
or Creraldines, who had from their long residence 
fallen into the habits of the '^ Irishry." This disre- 
putable task, though his verses proved of little political 
importance, he performed with some skill, and was 
rewarded, according to the fashion of the times, with a 
grant of land. 

Abuse and insult (much of which it is now, from 
a happy change in manners, difficult to understand 
correctly) are bestowed in the satires of Angus O'Daly, 
with the greatest liberality, on every one whom he has 
occasion to mention, always excepting with consider- 
able ingenuity the Clan Daly : for instance, 

Ofl^Ojt 6i6t) bAii) f^ol feAt)^6-^]n) ; 
£Iat) Q(lbAlA]5 bu6 b]oi) bAti), 
%5ttf f]6t Ub^irt) i)A0[iA6." 



€C 



If I lampoon the clan Daly, no shield to me is 
the race of old Adam : — Let the clan Daly protect me, 
I may satirize all mankind." ' 

A modem Keiry bard who has favoured the writer 
of this note with his MS. celebrates the ancient 
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power, fame^ talent^ and genealogy of the ODalys in 
a song entitled '* O'Siillivan's praises of Kilcrohan 
Green/' a place by the by which few other writers or 
map makers have mentioned, unless it he a rooun- 
tainoos and barren parish of that name described by 
Dr. Smith in bis History of Kerry (p. 91 to 94) be- 
tween the Kenmare river and BallinskeUig hay. 

The poet recounts with great care the wonders of 
this " charming" spot, '' where Humphrey O'Daly 
its monarch is seen," whose ancestor Owen O'Daly 
(styled " the Tetrarch of Kilcrohan Green") had built 
a castle ; and where '' a renowned" college once stood, 
in which '^ monarchs and sages divine," and 

'' The brave and illustrious infant of Spain, 
With his six noble brothers, did learning attain." 

With becoming indignation he laments the rude 
seizure of this castle and college by ^' Britain's 
cursed Queen" (Elizabeth, it is presumed), and then 
proceeds, 

" Brave Carroll O'Daly, so famed for each art. 
Was here taught the best way to win woman's heart ; 
Great Kavanagh's heiress, at the age of eighteen. 
He brought from Killmainham to Kilcrohan green. 

'* The name stands recorded for learning and love 
On earth here below, and in heaven above ; 
For musical numbers, no man there has been 
A rival to Cormac of Kilcrohan green. 
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** His son, John 0'Daly> a heart had of fire ; 
He travelled^ and he too with skill touched the wire : 
No soldier so brave in the battle was seen 
As (yjhly, the hero of Kilcrohan green." 



THE 



LEGEND OF ENdCKGRAFTON. 

Th£&£ was once a poor man who lived in 
the fertile glen of Aherlow, at the foot of the 
gloomy Galtee mountains, and he had a gre^t 
hump on his back : he looked just as if his 
body had been rolled up and plac^ upon his 
shoulders ; and his head was pressed down 
with the weight so much that his chin when 
he was sitting used to rest upon his knees for 
support. The country people were rather shy 
of meeting him in any lonesome place, tat 
though, poor creature, he was as harmless and 
as inoffensive as a new-bom infant, yet his 
deformity was so great, that he scarcely ap. 
peared to be a human creature, and some ill. 
minded persons had set strange stories about 
him afloat. He was said to have a great 
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knowledge of herbs and charms ; but certain 
it was that he had a mighty skilful hand in 
plaiting straw and rushes into hats and bas- 
kets, which was the way he made his live- 
lihood. 

Lusmore, for that was the nickname put 
upon him by reason of his always wearing a 
sprig of the fairy cap, or lusmore in his little 
straw hat, would ever get a higher penny for 
his plaited work than any one else, and per- 
haps that was the reason why some one, out of 
envy, had circulated the strange stories about 
him. Be that as it may, it happened that he 
was returning one evening from the pretty 
town of Cahir towards Cappagh, and as little 
Lusmore walked very slowly, on account of 
the great hump upon his back, it was quite 
dark when he came to the old moat of Knock- 
graiton, which stood on the right hand side 
of his road. Tired and weary was he, and no 
way comfortable in his own mind at think- 
ing how much further he had to travel, and 
that he should be walking all the night ; so he 
sat down under the moat to rest himself, and 
began looking Ynoumfiilly enough upon the 
moon, which 
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** Rinng in clouded migesty^ at lengthy 
Apparent Queen^ unyeil'd her peerlets ligbt^ 
O'er the dark heaven her silver mantle threw. 
And in her pale dominion check'd the night'* ' 

Presently there rose a wild strain of un- 
earthly melody upon the ear of little Lusmore ; 
he listened, and he thou^t that he had never 
heard such ravishing music before. It was 
like the sound of many voices, each mingling 
and blending with the other so strangely, that 
they seemed to be one, though all singing dif- 
ferent strains, and the words of the song were 
these : 

Da Ltuiny Da Mort^ Da Ltmn, Da 
Mori, Da Luauy Da Mort^ when there 
would be a moment^s pause, and then the 
round of melody went on again. 

Lusmore listened attentively, scarcely draw- 
ing his breath lest he might lose the slightest 
note. He now plainly perceived that the 
singing was vnthin the moat, and though at 
first it had charmed him so much, he began to 
get tired of hearing the same round sung over 
and over so often without any change; so 
availing himself of the pause when the Da 
Luanj Da Mort, had been sung three times. 
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he took up the tune and raised it with the 
words augtis Da CadinCy and then went on 
singing with the voices inside of the moat, Da 
Ltiarif Da Mort, finishing the melody, when 
the pause again came, with augus Da Cadine. 

The fairies within Knockgrafton, for the 
song was a fairy melody, when they heard 
this addition to their tune were so much de- 
lighted, that with instant resolve it was de- 
termined to bring the mortal among them, 
whose musical skill so far exceeded theirs, 
and little Lusmore was conveyed into their 
company with the eddying speed of a whirl- 
wind. 

Glorious to behold was the sight that burst 
upon him as he came down through the moat, 
twirling round and round and round with the 
lightness of a straw, to the sweetest music 
that kept time to his motion. The greatest 
honour was then paid him, for he was put up 
above all the musicians, and he had servants 
lending upon him, and every thing to his 
heart's content, and a hearty welcome to all ; 
and in short he was made as much of as if he 
had been the first man in the land. 

Presently Lusmore saw a great consultation 
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going forward among the fairies, and, notwith- 
standing all their civility, he felt very much 
frightened, until one stepping out fix>m the 
Test came up to him and said, — 

'^ Liusmore ! Lusmore ! 
l>oubt not^ nor deplore. 
For the hump which you bore 
On your back is no more; 
Look down on the floor. 
And view it, Lusmore !" 

When these words were said, poor little Lus- 
more felt himself so light, and so happy, that 
he thought he could have bounded at one jump 
over the moon, like the cow in the history of 
the cat and the fiddle ; and he saw, with inex* 
pressible pleasure, his hump tumble down 
upon the ground from his shoulders. He 
then tried to lift up his head, and he did so 
with becoming caution, fearing that he might 
knock it against the ceiling of the grand hall, 
where he was ; he looked round and round 
again with the greatest wonder and delight 
upon every thing, which appeared more and 
more beautiful ; and overpowered at beholding 
such a resplendent scene, his head grew dizzy, 
and his eyesight became dim. At last he fell 
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into a sound sleep, and when he awoke, he 
found that it was broad day-light, the sun 
shining brightly, the birds singing sweet ; 
and that he was lying just at the foot of the 
moat of Knockgrafton, with the cows and 
sheep grazing peaceably round about him. 
The first thing Lusmore did, after saying his 
prayers, was to put his hand behind to feel 
for his hump, but no sign of one was there on 
his back, and he looked at himself with great 
pride^ for he had now become a well-shaped 
dapper little fellow ; and more than that, 
found himself in a full suit of new clothes, 
which he concluded the fairies had made for 
him. 

Towards Cappagh he went, stepping out 
as lightly, and springing up at every step as 
if hejiad been all his life a dancing-master. 
Not a creature who met Lusmore knew him 
without his hump, and he had great work to 
persuade every one that he was the same man 
— in truth he was not, so far as outward ap-^ 
pearance went. 

Of course it was not long before the story 
of Lusmore'^s hump got about, and a great 
wonder was made of it. Through the coun- 
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try, for miles round, it was the talk of every 
one, high and low. 

One morning as Lusmore was sitting con- 
tented enough at his cabin-door, up came an 
old woman to him, and asked if he could 
direct her to Cappagh ? 

" I need give you no directions, my good 
woman,^ said X.usmore, ^^ for this is Cappagh ; 
and whom may you want here ?*" 

" I have come,'' said the woman, " out of 
Dede's country, in the county Waterford, 
locking after one Lusmore, who I have heard 
tell had his hiunp taken off by the fairies : for 
there is the son of a gossip of mine who has got 
a hump on him, that will be his death ; and 
may be, if he could use the same charm as 
Lusmore, the hump may be taken off him. 
And now I have told you the reason of my 
coming so far: 'tis to find out about this 
charm, if I can." 

, Lusmore, who was ever a good-natured 
little fellow, told the woman all the particulars5 
how he had raised the tune for the fairies at 
Knockgrafton, how his hump had been re- 
moved from his shoulders, and how he had 
got a new suit of clothes into the bargain. 
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The woman thanked him very much, anc 
then went away quite happy and easy in her 
own mind. When she came back to her go»- 
sip^s house, in the county Waterford, she told 
her every thing that Lusmore had said, and 
they put the little hump-backed man, who was 
a peevish and cunning creature from his birth, 
upon a car, and took him all the way across 
the country. It was a long journey, but they 
did not care for that, so the hump was taken 
from off him ; and they brought him, just at 
night-fall, and left him imder the old moat of 
Knockgrafton. 

Jack Madden, for that was the humpy 
msaCs name, had not been sitting there long 
when he heard the tune going on within the 
moat much sweeter than before ; for the fairies 
were singing it the way Lusmore had settled 
their music for them, and the song was going 
on : Da Ltiatiy Da Mort, Da LuaUy Da Mort, 
Da Luafif Da Morty augus Da Cadinej 
without ever stopping. Jack Madden, who 
was in a great hurry to get quit of his hump, 
never thought of waiting imtil the fairies had 
done, or watching for a fitting opportunity to 
raise the tune higher again than Lusmore 
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, SO having lieard them sing it over seven 
s without stopping, out he bawls, never 
ling the time, or the humour of the tune, 
bow he could bring his words in pro- 
y, augus Da Dardine^ augus Da Hena, 
liking that if one day was good, two were 
t»; and that if Lusmore had one new 
t of clothes given him, he should have 
). 

^o sooner had the words passed his lips 
in he was taken up and whisked into the 
lat with prodigious force; and the fairies 
ne crowding round about him with great 
^r, screeching, and screaming, and roaring 
t, *' who spoiled our tune ? who spoiled our 
le ?^ and one stepped up to him above all 
* rest, and said — 

'^ Jack Madden ! Jack Madden ! 
Tour words came so bad in 
The tune we feel glad in ; — 
This castle you're had in^ 
That your life we may sadden : 
Here's two humps for Jack Madden." 

id twenty of the strongest fairies brought 
ismore's hump and put it down upon poor 
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Jack^s back) over his own, where it became 
fixed as firmly as if it was nailed on with . 
twelvepenny nails, by the best carpenter that 
ever drove one. Out of their castle they then 
kicked him, and in the morning when Jack 
Madden^s mother and her gossip came to look 
after their little man, they found him half 
dead, lying at the foot of the moat, with the 
other hump upon his back. Well to be sure, 
how they did look at each other ! but they 
were afraid to say any thing, lest a hump 
might be put upon their own shoulders: 
home they brought the unlucky Jack Madden ' 
with them, as downcast in their hearts and 
their looks as ever two gossips were; and 
what through the weight of his other hump, 
and the long journey, he died soon after, leav- 
ing, they say, his heavy curse to any one who 
would go to listen to fairy tunes again. 



It is almost needless to point out this l^nd as the 
foundation of Famell's well-known fairy tale. " Par- 
ueU" says Miss Edgeworth^ in a note on her admira- 
ble story of Castle Rackrent^ '' who showed himself so 
deeply ' skilled in faerie l<n«/ was an Irishman^ and 
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though he presented his fairies to the world in th^ 
ancient English dress of ' Britain's isle and Arthur's 
^ys/ it is probahle that his first acquaintance with 
them began in his native country." 

The name Knockgraf ton should rather be Knock- 
gniffan or Raffiin^ — see O'Brien's Irish Dictionary^ 
where we are told that it was in ancient times a regal 
house of the kings of Munster^ and that hither was 
the famous Cormac Mac Airt brought prisoner : '' In 
after ages," adds Dr. O'Brien, « it was the estate to- 
gether with its annexes of the O'Sullivans." 

The popular yoice has been followed in naming this 
legend the moat of Knockgrafton, as what is called 
the moat should he, correctly speaking, styled a bar- 
row or tumulus ; the name of Knockgrafton is also 
written agreeahly to the vulgar pronunciation ; and to 
render the words of the fairy song (signifying Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday) suitable to the En- 
glish reader, they are given according to their sound 
in preference to the correct spelling, which would be, 
'* Dia Luain, Dia Mairt, agus Dia Ceadaoine." 

In Irish the word dia', die, or de, is prefixed be- 
fore the proper names of the week days, agreeably to the 
Latin, hut contrary to the custom of the languages of 
modern Europe, in which the common name, day, is 
subjoined to the proper name of the week day : thus, as 
in the Latin, Dies Solis, Dies Lunse, Dies Martis, so 
in the Irish, Dia Sul, Dia Luain, Dia Mairt : the 
ancient name of Sunday has in modem times been 
changed into DiaDomhna (pronounced Dona), accord- 
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ing to the Christian Latin^ most probably introduced 
by the clergy; but the derivation and comparison 
of namei would lead into a digression much too long 
for this volume. From a curious circumstance^ the 
writer is indebted to his friend^ Mr. A. D. Roche 
(whose musical taste and knowledge must speedily 
give him eminence in his profession)^ for a notation of 
this unique specimen of fairy song : 



Da Lu-an^ da Mort^ da Lu-an^ da Mort^ da 
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Lu*an^ da Mort^au-gus^ da Ca - dine. Da 
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Lu-an^ da Mort^da Lu-an^ da Mort^da 
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Lu-an^ da Mort^ au-gus^ da Ca - dine. 
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Thisrade melody, wkicfa is oertainly^ from iti ooiu 
struetion, ▼ery ancient^ ig oommonly gang bj erery 
ikiM narrator of the tale^ to render the recitation 
more effective. In difl^rent parts of the country^ of 
coone yarioQs raths and moonds are aasigned ag the 
scene of fairy revelry. The writer's reason for select- 
iog the moat of Knockgrafton was his having been 
told the legend within view of the place in August 
1816, and with little variation from the words of the 
text. It may perhaps be asked how the moat could 
open and shut with such facility : but fairy historians 
are privileged persons, who seldom trouble themselves * 
about the means by which effects are produced. In 
the legends of all countries, hill-sides are as moveable 
as the door of the peasant's own habitation ; and in 
those of Scandinavia, not only does the hill-side open^ 
which is a matter of common and daily occurrence ; 
but on solemn festivals, such as New Year's night and 
Saint John's eve^ the whole hill itself is lifted up on 
pillars and suspended like a canopy over the heads of 
its inhabitants^ who dance and revel beneath. 

The verses used by the fairies in removing and 
conferring humps are free translations from the Irish, 
which should be given but for the necessity of termi- 
nating this already long note ; for the same reason, the 
various localities must remain unnoticed : but it is 
impossible to conclude without a few parting words 
on little Lusmore, whose nickname is not perhaps 
sufficiently explained by the word ** Fairy Cap." 
Lusmore^ literally the great herb, is specifically ap- 

D 2 
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plied to that graceful and hardy plant the " digitalis 
purpurea/' usually called hy the peasantry Fairy Cap, 
*' from the supposed resemblance of its bells to this 
part of fairy dress. To the same plant many rustic 
superstitions are attached, particularly its salutation 
of supernatural beings, by bending its long stalks in 
token of recognition/' 



THE PRIEST^S SUPPER. 

It is said by those who ought to under* 
stand such things, that the good people, or 
the fairies, are some of the angels who were 
turned out of heaven, and who landed on 
their feet in this world, while the rest of their 
companions, who had more sin to sink them, 
went down further to a worse place. Be this as 
it may, there was a merry troop of the fairies, 
dancing and playing all manner of wild pranks 
on a bright moonlight evening towards the 
end of September. The scene of their merri- 
ment was not far distant from Inchegeela, in 
the west of the county Cork — a poor vil. 
lage, although it had a barrack for soldiers ; 
but great mountains and barren rocks, Uke 
those round about it, are enough to strike 
poverty into any place : however, as the 
fairies can have every thing they want far 
wishing, poverty does not trouble them much. 
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and all their care is to seek out unfrequented 
nooks and places where it is not likely any 
one will come to spoil their sport. 

On a nice green sod by the river'^s side were 
the little fellows dancing in a ring as gaily as 
may be, with their red caps wagging about at 
every bound in the moonshine ; and so light * 
were these bounds, that the lobes of dew, al- 
though they trembled under their feet, were 
not disturbed by their capering. Thus did 
they carry on their gambols, spinning round 

diving and *going through all manner of 
figures, until one of them chirped out. 



^* Cease^ cease^ with your drumming, 
Here's an end to our mumming ; 
By my smell 
I can tell 
A priest this way is coming !" 

And away every one of the fairies scampered 
off as hard as they could, ccmcealing them- 
selves under the green leaves of the lusmore, 
where if their little red caps should happen to 
peep out, they would only look like its crim- 
son bells; and more hid themselves at the 



shady side of stones, and brambles, and othen 
under the bank of the river, and in holes and 
crannies of one kind or another. 

The fairy speaker was not mistaken, for 
along the road, which was within view of the 
river, came Father Horrigan on his pony, 
thinking to himself that as it was so late he 
would make an end oi his journey at the first 
cabm he came to, and according to this de* 
termination, he stepped at the dwelling of 
Dermod Leary, lifted the latch, and entered 
with " My blessing on all here.*" 

I need not say that Father Horrigan was a 
welcome guest wherever he went, for no man 
was more pious or better beloved in the coun- 
try. Now it was a great trouble to Dermod 
that he had nothing to offer his reverence for 
supper as a relish to the potatoes which ^^ the 
old woman,"" for so Dermod called his wife, 
though she was not much past twenty, had 
down boiling in the pot over the fire ; he 
thought of the net which he had set in the 
river, but as it had been there only a short 
time, the chances were against his finding n 
fish in it. " No matter^ thought Dermod, 
*' there can be no harm in stepping down to 
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try, and may be as I want the fish for th 
priesf s supper that it will be there before 
me.'' 

Down to the river side went Dermod, and 
he found in the net as fine a salmon as ever 
jumped in the bright waters of "the spreading 
Lee C^ but as he was going to take it out, the 
net was pulled from him, he could not tell 
how or by whom, and away got the salmon, 
and went swimming along with the current as 
gaily as if nothing had happened. 

Dermod looked sorrowfully at the wake 
which the fish had left upon the water, 
shining like a line of silver in the moonlight, 
and then with an angry motion of his right 
hand, and a stamp of his foot, gave vent to 
his feelings by muttering, " May bitter bad 
luck attend you night and day for a black- 
guard schemer of a salmon, wherever you go ! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, if there's 
any shame in you, to give me the slip after 
this fashion ! And I'm clear in my own mind 
you'll come to no good, for some kind of evil 
thing or other helped you — did I not feel it 
pull the net against me as strong as the devil 
himself ?" 
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" That's not true for you,'' said one of the 
little fairies, who had scampered off at the 
approach of the priest, coming up to Deiinod 
Leary, with a whole throng of companicHis at 
his heels ; ^^ there was only a dozen and a half 
of us pulling against you." 

Dermod gazed on the tiny speaker with 
wonder, who continued, " Make yourself no 
way uneasy about the priest's supper, for if 
you will go back and ask him one question 
from us, there will be as fine a supper as ever 
was put on a table spread out before him in 
less than no time." 

" I'll have nothing at all to do with you," 
relied Dermod, in a tone of determination ; 
and after a pause he added, ^^ I'm much 
obliged to you for your offer, sir, but I know 
better than to sell myself to you or the Uke of 
you for a supper ; and more than that, I know 
Father Horrigan has more regard for my 
soul than to wish me to pledge it for ever, 
out of regard to any thing you could put be- 
fore him — so there's an end of the matter." 

The little speaker, with a pertinacity not to 
be repulsed by Dermod's manner, continued, 
" Will you ask the priest one civil question 
for us ?" 
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Dermod cousidered for some time, and he 
was right in doing so, but he thought that no 
cme could come to harm out of asking a civil 
question. ^^ I see no objection to do that same, 
gentlemen,'' said Dermod ; " but I will have 
nothing in life to do with your supper, — 
mind that.'' 

" Then," said the little speaking fairy, 
whilst the rest came crowding after him from 
all parts, ^^ go and ask Father Horrigan to 
tell us whether our souls will be saved at the 
last day, like the souls of good Christians ; and 
if you wish us well, bring back word what he 
says without delay." 

Away went Dermod to his cabin, where he 
found the potatoes thrown out on the table, 
and his good woman handing the biggest of 
them all, a beautiful laughing red apple, 
smoking like a hard ridden horse on a frosty 
night, over to Father Horrigan. 

" Please your reverence," said Dermod, 
after some hesitation, ^^ may I make bold to 
ask your honour one question ?" 

« What nmy that be?" said Father HcmtI- 
gan. 

" Why, then, begging your reverence's par- 
don for my freedom, it is, If the souls of 
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the good people are to be saved at the last 

day?'* 

^< Who bid you ask me that question, 
Leary ?^ said the priest, fixing his eyes upon 
him very sternly, which Dermod could not 
stand before at all. 

^ I'll tell no lies about the matter, and no- 
thing in life but the truth,*" said Dermod. 
" It was the good people themselves who sent 
me to ask the question, and there they are in 
thousands down on the bank of the river wait- 
ing for me to go back with the answer.*" 

" Gro back by all means,*" said the priest, 
" and tell them, if they want to know, to come 
here to me themselves, and I'll answer that or 
any other question they are pleased to ask 
with the greatest pleasure in life." 

Dermod accordingly returned to the fairies, 
who came swarming round about him to hear 
what the priest had said in reply ; and Der- 
mod spoke out among them like a bold man 
as he was: but when they heard that they 
must go to the priest, away they fled, some 
here and more there ; and some this way and 
more that, whisking by poor Dermod so fast 
and in such numbers, that he was quite be- 
wildered. 
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When he came to himself, which was not 
for a long time, back he went to his cabin and 
ate his dry potatoes along with Father Horri- 
gan, who made quite light of the thing ; but 
Dermod could not help thinking it a mighty 
hard case that his reverence, whose words had 
the power to banish the fairies at such a rate, 
should have no sort of relish to his supper, 
and that the fine salmon he had in the net 
should have been got away from him in such 
a manner. 



It is curious to observe the similarity of l^ends^ and 
of ideas concerning imaginary beings^ among nations 
that for ages have had scarcely any communication. 
In the 4th vol. of the ^atuiiit S^oVktfieiS^, or Danish 
Popular Legends^ lately collected by Mr. Thiele^ the 
following story occurs^ which has a great resemblance 
to the adventure of Dermod Leary : '' A priest was 
going in a carriage one night from Kjeslunde to Roes- 
kilde^ in the island of Zealand^ (^jarilano) ; and on 
his way passed by a hill^ in which there was music 
and dancing, and other merry-making going on. Some 
dwarfs {Dengt) jumped suddenly out of the hill, 
stopped the carriage, and asked ' pf>ox nkBli Da (jen?* 
(Where are you going?) — * tEil HanoemoDe,' (to the 
chapter-house) , said the priest. They then asked him 
whether he thought they could be saved ; to which 
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be replied^ that at present he could not tell : on which 
they be^ed of him to meet them with an answer that 
day twelyemonth . Notwithstanding^ the next time the 
coachman droye that way^ an accident befell him^ for 
he was thrown on the level ground^ and severely hurt. 
When the priest returned at the end of the year^ they 
asked him the same question : to which he answered^ 
' IBtei ! 31 ere alle totooemte/ (No ! you are aU damned) ; 
and scarcely had he spoken the word^ when the whole 
hill was enveloped in a hright flame." 

The hiding of the fairies in the bells of the lusmore 
may bring to the mind of the reader some playful 
stanzas in Drayton's very fanciful poem of Nymphidia. 
Queen Mah is with her gallant Pigwiggin^ when Nym- 
phidia hrlngs tidings that Oberon had sent Puck in 
quest of her ; there is a prodigious hurry and bustle 
among the fairy maids of honour to get concealed 
from the quick-sighted Puck. 

^^ At length one chanced to find a nut^ 
In th' end of which a hole was cut^ 
Which ]ay upon a hazel root, 

There scatter'd by a squirrel^ 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth the fay, ' dear queen^ be glad : 
Let Oheron be ne'er so mad, 

I '11 set you safe from peril. 
Come all into this nut,' quoth she, 
* Come closely in ; be ruled by me ; 
Each one may here a chooser be. 

For room ye need not wrestle : 
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Nor need ye be together heaped.' 
So one by one therein they crept> 
And lying down they soundly slept^ 
And safe as in a castle." 

The notion of fairies^ dwarfs^ brownies^ &c being 
excluded from salvation^ and of their having formed 
part of the crew that fell with Satan^ seems to be 
pretty general all over Europe. In the text^ we find 
it in Ireland ; in the preceding part of this note^ in 
Denmark ; and in a sonnet of a celebrated Spanish 
poet, the author observes — 

'' Disputase por hombres entendidos 
St fue de los caidos este dumde." 
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Therc: lived not long since, on the border 
of the county Tipperary, a decent honest cou- 
ple, whose nameswere Mick Flaniganand Judy 
Muldoon. These poor people were blessed, 
as the saying is, with four children, all boys : 
three of them were as fine, stout, healthy, good- 
looleing children as ever the sun shone upon ; 
wad it was enou^ to make any Irishman proud 
of thebreedof hiscountrymento see them about 
one o^clock on a fine summer^s day standing at 
their father^s cabin-door, with their beautiful 
flaxen hair hanging in curls about their heads, 
and their cheeks like two rosy apples, and a 
big laughing potato smoking in their hand. 
A proud man was Mick of these fine children, 
and a proud woman, too, was Judy ; and 
reason enough they had to be so. But it was 
fin* otherwise with the remaining one, which 
was the third eldest i he was the most misera- 
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I ble, ugly, ill-conditioned brat that ever God 

put life into: he was bo ill-thriven, that he 
never was able to stand alone, or to leave his 
cradle ; he had long, shaggy, matted, curled 
hair, as black as any raven; his face was 
of a greenish yellow colour; his eyes w^e 
like two burning coals, and were for ever 
moving in his head, as'if they had the perpe- 
tual motion. Before he was a twelv^moAtjh 
old, he had a mouth full of great teeth ;. jhis 
hands were like kites^ claws, and his legs were 
no thicker than the h^dle of a whip, wd 
about as straight as a reaping-hook : to make 
the matter worse, he had the gut of a connp- 
rant, and the whinge, and the yelp, and the 
screech, and the yowl, was never out of his 
mouth. The neighbours all suspected thgt 
he was something not right, particularly as it 
was observed, when people, as they do in the 
country, got about the fire, and began to talk 
of religion and good things, the brat, as he 
lay in the cradle, which his mother generally 
put near the fire-place that he might be snug, 
used to sit up, as they were in the middle of 
their talk, and begin to bellow as if the devil 
was in him in right earnest : this,. as I sai^. 
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led the neighbours to think that all was not 
right, and there was a general consultation 
held one day about what would be best to do 
with him. Some advised to put him out on 
the shovel, but Judy^s pride was up at that. 
A pretty thing indeed, that a child of hers 
should be put on a shovel and flung out on 
the dunghill, just like a dead kitten, or a 
poisoned rat ! no, no, she would not hear to 
that at all. One old woman, who was con- 
sidered very skilful and knowing in fairy 
matters, strongly recommended her to put 
the tongs in the fire, and heat them red hot, 
and to take his nose in them, and that that 
would, beyond all manner of doubt, make 
him tell what he was, and where he came 
from (for the general suspicion was, that he 
had been changed by the good people) ; but 
Judy was too soft-hearted, and too fond of 
the imp, so she would not give into this plan, 
though every body said she was wrong ; and 
may be she was, but if s hard to blame a 
mother. Well, some advised one thing, and 
some another ; at last one spoke of sending for 
the jHiest, who was a very holy and a very 
learned man, to see it ; to this Judy of course 
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had no objection, but one thing or other 
always prevented her doing so; and the 
upshot of the business was, that the priest 
never saw him. 

Things went on in the old way for some 
time longer. The brat continued yelping 
and yowling, and eating more than his three 
brothers put together, and playing all sorts 
of unlucky tricks, for he was mighty mis- 
chievously inclined ; till it happened one day 
that Tim Carrol, the blind piper, going his 
rounds, called in and sat down by the fire to 
have a bit of chat with the woman of the 
house. So after some time, Tim, who was no 
churl of his music, yoked on the pipes, and 
began to bellows away in high style ; when 
the instant he began, the young fellow, who 
hltd been lying as still as a mouse in his 
cradle, sat up, began to grin and twist his 
ugly face, to swing about his long tawny 
arms, and to kick out his crooked legs, and 
to show signs of great glee at the music. At 
last nothing would serve him but he should 
get the pipes into his own hands, and to 
humour him, his mother asked Tim to lend 
them to the child for a minute. Tim, who 



I 
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was kind to children, readily consented ; 
and as Tim had not his sight, Judy herself 
brought them to the cradle, and went to put 
them on him ; but she had no occaaicHi, for 
the youth seemed quite up to the business. He 
buckled on the pipes, set the bellows under 
one arm, and the bag under the other, worked 
them both as knowingly as if he had been 
twenty years at the business, and lilted up 
Sheela na guira, in the finest style imaginable* 
All was in astonishment: the poor woman 
crossed herself. Tim, who, as I said before, 
was darkj and did not well know who was 
playing, was in great delight; and when he 
heard that it was a little "^prechan not five 
years old, that had never seen a set of pipes 
in his life, he wished the mothor joy of her 
son ; offered to take him off her hands if she 
would part with him, swore he was a bom 
piper, a natural genus^ and declared that in a 
little time more, with the help of a little good 
instruction from himself, there would not be 
his match in the whole country. The poor 
woman was greatly delighted to hear all this, 
particularly as what Tim said about natural 
gemuf quieted some misgiyings that were 

E 2 
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rising in her mind, lest what the neighbour* 
said about his not being right might be tbo 
true ; and it gratified her moreover to think 
that her dear child (for she really loved th* 
whelp) would not be forced to turn out and 
beg, but might earn decent bread for himself. 
So when Mick came home in the evening froiA 
his work, she up and told him all that had 
happened, and all that Tim Carrol had isaid^ 
and Mick, as was natural, was very glad td 
hear it, for the helpless condition of the poor 
creature wais a great trouble to him ; so next 
day he took the pig to the fair, and with what 
it brought set off to Clonmel, and bespoke a 
bran new set of pipes, of the proper size ftir 
him. In about a fortnight the pipes' came home, 
and the moment the chap in his cradle laid 
eyes on them, he squealed with delight, and 
threw up his pretty legs, and bumped himself 
in his cr^le, and went on with a great many 
comical tricks ; till at last, to quiet him, they 
gave him the pipes, and he immediately set to 
and pulled away at Jig Polthog, to the ad- 
miration of all that heard him. The fame of 
his skill cm the pipes soon spread far and 
near, tot there waB not a piper in the six next 
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counties could oome a( all near him, in Old 
Modeoragh rue, or the Hare in the Corn> or 
The Foxhiuiter Jig, or The Rakes of Cashel, 
(ff the Piper'^s Maggot, or any of the fine 
Irish jigs, which make people dance whether 
tihey will or oo ; and it was surprising to hear 
him rattle away " The Fox-hunt;"" you'd 
really think you heard the hounds giving 
tongue, and the terriers ydping always behind, 
and the huntsman and the whippers-in cheer- 
ing or correcting the dogs ; it was, in short, 
the very next thing to seeing the hunt itself. 
The best of him was, he was no ways stingy 
of his music, and many a mary dance the 
bojrs and girls of the neighbourhood used to 
have m his fSather's cabin; and he would 
play up music for them, that they said used as 
it were to put quicksilver in their feet ; and 
they all declared they never moved so light 
imd so airy to any piper's playing that ever 
ith^ danced to^ 

But besides all his fine Irish music, he 
had one queer tune of his own, the oddest 
that ever was heard ; for the moment he 
jbegan tQ play it, every thing in the hou^e 
isQ^ned disposed to dance ; the. plates, and 
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porringers used to jingle on the dresser, the 
pots and pot-hooks used to rattle in the 
chimney, and people used even to fancy they 
felt the stools moving &om under them ; 
but, however it might be with the stools, it is 
certain that no one could keep long sitting 
on them, for both old and young always fell to 
capering as hard as ever they could. The girls 
complained that when he began this tune it 
always threw them out in their dancing, and 
that they never could handle their feet rightly, 
for they felt the floor like ice under them, 
and themselves every moment ready to come 
sprawling on their backs or their faces ; the 
young bachelors that wished to show off their 
dancing and their new pumps, and their 
bright red or • green and yellow garters, 
swore that it confused them so that they never 
could go rightly through the heel and toe, or 
cover the bttckle^ or any of their best steps, 
but felt themselves always all bedizzied and 
bewildered, and then old and young would go 
jostling and knocking together in a frightful 
manner ; and when the unlucky brat had them 
all in this way whirUgigging about the floor, 
heM grin and chuckle and chatter, for all the 
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world like Jacko the monkey when he has 
played ofF some of his roguery. 

The older he grew the worse he grew, and 
by the time he was six years old there was no 
standing the house for him ; he was always 
making his brothers bum or scald themselves, 
or break their shins over the pots and stools. 
One time in harvest, he was left at home by 
himself, and when his mother came in, she 
found the cat a horseback on the dog, with 
her face to the tail, and her legs tied round 
him, and the urchin playing his queer tune 
to them ; so that the dog went barking and 
jumping about, and puss was mewing for the 
dear life, and slapping her tail backwards and 
forwards, which as it would hit against the 
dog'^s chaps, heM snap at and bite, and then 
there was the philliloo. Another time, the 
fanner Mick worked with, a very decent re- 
spectable man, happened to call in, and Judy 
wiped a stool with her apron, and invited him 
to sit down and rest himself after his walk. 
He was sitting with his back to the cradle, 
and behind him was a pan of blood, for 
Judy was making pigs^ puddings ; the lad lay 
quite still in his nest, and watched his oppor- 



a /piece &£ ttvine^ wliicb. he. contrived' to>fiil)g> 
s4 bMkdily^ tiiat it caught in the bob qftjtb^i 
maa^s nice new wig, and soused it in- tbi^ pui > 
o£ blood. Another time^ his mother wajii 
coaling in from miU^ing the cow, with the puiL 
on her head : the mmute he saw her be4ilte«l 
xxp his infernal tune, and the poor woman 
letting go the pail, clapped her hands aside^/ 
and began to dance a jig, and tumbled ihltf 
milk all atop of her husband, who was bring*' 
ing in some turf to boil the supper. In dboirt: 
there would be no end to teUing all his 
pranks^ and all the mischievous tricks he 
played. 

Soon after, some mischances began to happen 
to the farmer^s cattle ; a horse took the stag* 
gers, a fine veal calf died of the black-leg, and 
some oi his sheep of the red water ; the cows i 
b^gan to grow vicious, and to kick down the 
milk-pails, and the roof of one end of the bam 
fell in ; and the farmer took it into his head 
thiat Mick Flanigan'^s unlucky child was the 
ca^se-of all the mischief « So one day he called 
Mick aside, and said to him, ^^ Mick, you see 
things are not jgoitig'onwidi me as they ought, 
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and'ti»*beiplain -iirith yoc^^Mi^ I think that 

cluld= <^ yotMts is'die cause cfiu I am really 

failbig away to ncithing with fretting^ and I 

can hardly sleep on my bed at night for 

thk^ng of what may happen before the mdm« 

ing.: So I^d be glad if you'd look out for 

work some where else ; you Ve as good a man 

aft any in 4he county, and there's no fear but 

you'll have your choice of work.^ To this 

Mick replied, ^^ that he was sony for his 

losses, and still sorrier that he or his should be 

thought to be the cause of them ; that for his 

own part, he was not quite easy in his mind 

about that diild, but he had him, and so 

must keep him ;" and he promised to look out 

for another place immediately. Accordingly 

next Sunday at chapel, Mick gave out that 

he was about leaving the work at John 

Ri<»dan's, and immediately a farmer, who 

lived a couple of miles off, and who wanted 

a ploughman (the last one having just Ufy . 

him), came up to Mick, and offered him a. 

house and garden, and work all the yec^:' 

round. Mick, who knew him to be a good , 

employ^*, immediately closed with lum ;, eqr 

it was agreed that the farmcar should een^.;^.^ 
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car* to take his little bit of furniture, an 
that he should remove on the following 
Thursday. When Thursday came, the cai 
came, according to promise, and Mick loaded 
it, and put the cradle with the child and his 
pipes on the top, and Judy sat beside it to 
take care of him, lest he should tumble out 
and be killed; they drove the cow before 
them, the dog followed, but the cat was of 
course left behind ; and the other three chil- 
dren went along the road picking skeehories 
(haws), and blackberries, for it was a fine 
day towards the latter end of harvest. 

They had to cross a river, but as it ran 
through a bottom between two high banks, 
you did not see it till you were close on it. 
The young fellow was lying pretty quiet 
in the bottom of his cradle, till they came 
to the head of the bridge, when hearing 
the roaring of the water (for there was a 
great flood in the river, as it had rained 
heavily for the last two or three days), he 
sat up ih his cradle and looked about him ; 
and the instant he got a sight of the water, 

♦ Car, — a cart. 
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and found they were going to take him across 
it, how he did bellow and how he did 
squeal ! — ^no rat caught in a snap-trap ever 
sang out equal to him. ^^ Whisht ! A lanna,^ 
said Judy, '' there^s no fear of you ;^ sure 
its only over the stone-bridge we're going.'' 
" Bad luck to you, you old rip r cried he, 
"what a pretty trick you Ve playedme, to bring 
me here !" and still went on yelling, and the 
farther they got on the bridge the louder he 
yelled; till at last Mick could hold out no 
longer, so giving him a great skelp of the 
whip he had in his hand, '^ Devil choke you, 
you brat V^ said he, " will you never stop bawl- 
ing ? a body can't hear their ears for you." 
The moment he felt the thong of the whip, he 
leaped up in the cradle, clapt the pipes under 
his arm, gave a most wicked grin at Mick, 
and jiunped clean over the battlements of the 
bridge down into the water. " O my child, 
my child !" shouted Judy, " he's gone for 
ever from me." Mick and the rest of the 
children ran to the other side of the bridge, 
and looking over, they saw him coming out 
from under the arch of the bridge, sitting 
cross-legged on the top of a white-headed wave, 
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«nii:{>layiB^ away on the pipes as merrily a^ 
if nodiing had happened. The river was 
rGduiihg very rapidly, so he waS whirled away 
at a gr6at rate; but he played as fast, ay 
and faster than the river ran; a^d though 
they set oflF as hard as they could along th^ 
bank, yet, as the river made a sudden turn 
pinind the hillj about a hundred yards bete# 
the bridge, by the time they got there he wa^ 
but of sight, and no one ever laid eyes on him 
more ; but the general opinion was, that h^ 
went home with the pipes to his own relations, 
the good people, to make music for them. 



The circumstance with which the foregoing story 
opens, of the young piper's father and mother bearing 
dii^ent names, need cause no scandal, as it is a ootn^ 
mon custom, both in Ireland and Scotland, for a miur^ 
lud woman to retain her maiden name. 

Putting a child that is suspected of being a change- 
ling out on a shovel, or tormenting it in any way, is 
done with a view of inducing the fairies to restore the 
steieki child. In Denmark, the mother heats the 
ovefi^iiiid places the changeling on the peel, p)«tehd- 
iiilg!i«o ptit ^tt In; 'c* whips it severely With a rod, tor 



tiiroiib H into ^e watir. In fiweietty (tej^/idti^l^^ 
Q^thod very similar t6 the Irish one^ of pofitiiig on 
the shovel. ^' Tales/' says Mr. J. Ihre^ in his " IHsso:- 
tatio de Superstitionibus hodiemis/'when mentioning 
what are called Bythinga (changelings)^ " tales su- 
blade morbosos infantes esse judicant ; quos si in 
fdriiabem ardentem se injicere velle simulaverint^ aut 
id tribiu dioi Jovis vesperis €ul irivium deportenhtr 
pn)|»xios Be accepturos credunt." The change is al- 
ways made before the child is christened^ and the 
lOQethods most approved of for preventing it are^ good 
Watching, keeping a light constantly burning, making 
a'taross over the door or cradle, putting some pieces of 
ifan> a needle, a nail, a knife, &c, in the cradle. In 
Thuringia, it is considered an infallible preventiye 
to hang the father's breeches against the wall. 

The Irish, like the Tuscans, as observed by Mr. Rose 
in his interesting *• Letters from the North of I taly," are 
extremely picturesque in their language. Thus they 
constantly use the word dark as synonymous with blinS; 
and a blind b^gar will implore you '^ to look down 
with pity on a poor dark man." It may be observed 
here that the Irish, like the Scotch (see Waverley), by 
a very beautiful and tender euphemism, call idiots 
innocents. A lady of rank in Ireland, in whose heart 
benevolence had fixed her seat, and who was the Lady 
Bountiful of her neighbourhood, was one day asking 
a nan about a poor orphan : " Ah, my lady," said ht^ 
''the poor creature is, sadly afflicted with innoeeneeJ^i 
Anoftber peculiarity in the phraseology of the Iridi 
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if their fondnew for using what Mr. Burke^ — i 
perhaps was thus led into his notion of terror be 
the cause of the sublime^— would terra sublime a^ 
fives, instead of the common English adverbs^ vi 
extremely^ &c. ; and which^ by sometimes unlud 
meeting with substantives expressing ideas of a 
tally opx>osite nature, produce very ludicrous eombi 
tions. Thus they will very picturesquely say, ** It 
cruel cold morning ;" but at other times you may 1 
that Mr. Such a one is '' a cruel good man." A yo! 
clergyman was once told by one of his pariahioi 
that the people aU said he was most horridly impro 
in his preaching. And^ describing female beauty^ 
Irish peasant may perhaps say, that Peggy So anc 
is a shocking pretty girl, or a terrible pretty g 
These last^ by the way, are quite dassic^ or perh 
rather OrientaL They correspond pretty exactlji 
the JHvo; and fx«ayxo; of the Greeks ; and, in the " S< 
of Songs," the wise son of David says of the Egjrpt 
princess, that '^ She is fair as the moon, clear as 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners." Mr. P 
even says, '^ Now awful beauty puts on all her charn 
In ihe bon ton the word '^ monttrou^* is often c 
ployed with as little propriety as the Hibemidc 
" shocking and terrible" There are, indeed, few Ii 
idioms that are not the result of a lively imaginati 
and which might not be justified in a similar mam 
Thus an Irishman will say, *' There's a power of 
growing on die old church of such a place." W 
is this but the '' Est hedere vis" of Horace ? 
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The *^ Fox-hunt" is a piece of music which every 
piper is expected to know. It, as described in the 
text, imitates the various sounds of the diase ; and 
some pipers aecompany their music with a very accu- 
rate topographical description of a hunt, the scene of 
which is the neighbourhood of the place where the 
piper is performing. 

£s giebt sich ein ElfenkonigstUck das zwar mancher 
geschichte Musicus spielen kann, aber nicht vorzu- 
tragen wagt ; denn wenn es ertont, wird Alt und Jung 
ja selbst das Leblose zimi Taozen getrieben und der 
Spieler kann nicht auf horen, wenn er nicht das Lied 
genau rUckwerts spielen kann, oder ihm Jemand vom 
hinten die Sai'ten auf der Violine zerschneidet. 

Die Edda von Fr, HiJhs, p. 16. 

The '' Bold Dragoon," in Mr. Washington Irving's 
very entertaining '^ Tales of a Traveller," must have 
been familiar vdth the idea of this music, which had 
such power of communicating motion^ as it seems to 
have been the stuff of which his dream or invention 
was composed. 

Heel and toe and cover the buckle are Irish 
steps, which to be understood should be seen per- 
formed by some strapping Hibernian^ on a barn-floor ; 
or should the dance take place in a cabin, as the floor 
is seldom remarkably level, on a door which is taken 
off the hinges and laid down in the middle of the 
room ; thus a fitting stage is formed for the dancer to 
go through his evolutions on. So the old song hap- 
pily has it — 
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*' Bat ^liey couldn't keep time on the ctAA etrtben 
floor^ 
So^ to humour the music^ they danced on the 
door/' &c. 

It is possible that even D'£gville> eminent in his 
art as he is^ may never have heard of these steps. 

Handle the feet may appear ludicrous^ yet few 
could have any great objection to manage the fset, 
which is just the same thing. 

It is a piece of superstition with the Irish neva to 
take a cat with them when they are removing, more 
particularly when they have to cross a river. 

The Irish terms which occur in this story are 
merely the words 'Prechan and Alanna : the former is 
an abbrevation of Leprechan (for which see follow- 
ing section), and Is applied to ill-thriven children ; 
the latter, properly ma leanbh, signifies my child. 



*** 
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THE 

BREWERY OF EGG-SHELLS. 

It may be considered impertinent were I 
to explain what is meant by a changeling; 
both Shakespeare and Spenser have already 
done so, and who is there unacquainted with 
the Midsummer Night's Dream* and the 
Fairy Queen "f ? 

Now Mrs. Sullivan fancied that her youngest 
child had been changed by ^^ fairies theft,*" 
and certainly appearances warranted such a 

• '< For Oberon is passiug fell and wrath 
Because that she^ as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy^ stoFn from an Indian king : 
She never had so sweet a changeling." 

Midsummer Night's Dream^ Act ii« a. 1. 

t ** A Fairy thee unweeting reft. 

There as thou slepst in tender swadling band. 
And her base elfin brood there for thee left. 
Such men do changelings call — so changed by 
fairies theft." 

Fairy Queen, Book i. Canto 10. 
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conclusion ; for in one night her healthy, blue- 
eyed boy had become shrivelled up into al- 
most nothing, and never ceased squalling and 
crying. This naturally made poor Mrs. Sul- 
livan very unhappy ; and all the neighbours, 
by way of comforting her, said, that her own 
child was, beyond any kind of doubt, with 
the good people, and that one of themselves 
was put in his place. 

Mrs. Sullivan of course could not disbelieve 
what every one told her, but she did not ¥rish 
to hurt the thing ; for although its face was so 
withered, and its body wasted away to a mere 
skeleton, it had still a strong resemblance to 
her own boy : she therefore could not find it 
in her heart to roast it alive on the griddle, 
or to bum its nose off with the red hot tongs, 
or to throw it out in the snow on the road-side, 
notwithstanding these, and several like pro- 
ceedings, were strongly recommended to her 
for the recovery of her child. 

One day who should Mrs. Sullivan meet 
but a cunning woman, well known about the 
country by the name of Ellen Leah (or Grey 
Ellen). She had the gift, however she got it, 
of telling where the dead were, and what was 
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good for the rest of their souls; and could 
charm away warts and wens, and do a great 
many wonderful things of the same nature. 

" You're in grief this morning, Mrs, Sul- 
livaa,'*' were the first words of Ellen Leah to 
her. 

" You may say that, Ellen,*" said Mrs. 
Sullivan, ^^ and good cause I have to be in 
grief, for there was my own fine child whipped 
off from me out of his cradle, without as much 
^ hy your leave or ask your pardon, and an 
ugly dony bit of a shrivelled up fairy put in 
his place ; no wcmder then that you see me 
in grief, Ellen.'' 

^^ Small blame to you, Mrs. Sullivan," said 
Ellen Leah ; " but are you sure 'tis a fairy P'* 

" Sure !" echoed Mrs. Sullivan, *^ sure enough 
am I to my sorrow, and can I doubt my own 
two eyes ? Every mother's soul must feel for 
me!" 

" Will you take an old woman's advice ?'' 
said Ellen Leah, fixing her wild and myste- 
rious gaze upon the unhappy mother; and, 
after a pause, she added, " but may be you '11 
caU it foolish ?" 

" Can you get me back my child, my own 

F 2 
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child, Ellen ?"" said Mrs. Sullivan with great 
energy* 

" If you do as I bid you," returned Ellen 
Leah, "you'll know.*" Mrs. Sullivan was 
silent in expectation, and Ellen continued, 
" Put down the big pot, full of water, on the 
fire, and make it boil like mad ; then get a 
dozen new laid eggs, break them, and keep 
the shells, but throw away the rest ; when that 
is done, put the shells in the pot of boiling 
water, and you will soon know whether it is 
your own boy or a fairy. If you find that 
it is a fairy in the cradle, take the red hot 
poker and cram it down his ugly throat, and 
you ¥rill not have much trouble with him after 
that, I prcMnise you." 

Home went Mrs, Sullivan, and did as Ellen 
Leah desired. She put the pot on the fire, 
and plenty of turf under it, and set the water 
boiling at such a rate, that if ever water was 
red hot — ^it surely was. 

The child was lying for a wonder quite easy 
and quiet in the cradle, every now and then 
cocking his eye, that would twinkle as keen 
as a star in a frosty night, over at the great 
fire, and the big pot upon it ; and he looked 
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on with great attention at Mrs. Sullivan 
lu'eaking the eggs, and putting down the egg- 
shells to boil. At last he asked, with the 
voice of a very old man^ " What are you 
doing, mammy?'' 

Mrs. Sullivan's heart, as she said herself 
was up in her mouth ready to choke her, at 
hearing the child speak. But she contrived 
to put the poker in the fire, and to answer 
without making any wonder at the words, 
^'^ I'm brewing a vick^ (my son). 

** And what are you brewing, mammy ?" 
said the little imp, whose supernatural gift of 
speech now proved beyond question that he 
was a fairy substitute. 

" I wish the poker was red," thought Mrs. 
Sullivan ; but it was a large one, and took a 
long time heating : so she determined to keep 
him in talk until the poker was in a proper 
state to thrust down his throat, and therefore 
repeated the question. 

^^ Is it what I'm brewing a vick^ said she, 
^' you want to know ?" 

*< Yes, mammy : what are you brewing ?" 
returned the fairy. 

^< Egg-shells a vick^'^ said Mrs. Sullivan. 
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" Oh !^ shrieked the imp, starting up in 
the cradle, and clapping his hands together, 
" I'*m fifteen hundred years in the world, and 
I never saw a brewery of egg-shells before ^ 
The poker was by this time quite red, and 
Mrs. Sullivan seizing it, ran furiously toward 
the cradle ; but somehow or other ho* foot 
slipped, and she fell flat on the floor, and the 
poker flew out of her hand to the other end 
of the house. However, she got up, without 
much loss of time, and went to the cradle in- 
tending to |Htch the wicked thing that was in 
it into the pot of boiling water, when thare 
she saw her own child in a sweet sleep, one of 
his soft round arms rested upon the pillow — 
his features were as placid as if their re- 
pose had never been disturbed, save the rosy 
mouth which moved with a gentle and regular 
breathing. 

Who can tell the feelings of a mother when 
she looks upon her sleeping child ? Why 
should I therefore endeavour to describe those 
of Mrs. Sullivan at again beholding her long 
lost boy ? The fountains of her heart over- 
flowed with the excess of joy— and she wept ! 
—tears trickled silently down her cheek, nor 
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did she strive to check them — they w^-e tears 
not of sorrow, but of happiness. 



The writer relets that he is unahk to retain tlie 
rich vein of coniic inierest in the foregoing tale, as 
related to him by Mrs. Philippsj to whose manner of 
narration it may perhaps be ascribed. 
• The story has already been told, with some imma- 
terial variations, in ^'Grose's Provincial Glossary," 
where it is quoted from ^'A Pleasant Treatise 09 
Witchcraft." For instance : jgllen Leah is there re* 
presoited by an old man, and the mother of th^ 
changeling, instead of brewing the egg-shells, breaks 
a dozen eggs, and places the twenty-four half shells 
before the child, who exclaims, " Seven years old was 
I before I came to the nurse, and four years have I 
lived since ; and never saw so many milk-pans before 1" 
The exposure of the fairy, and subsequent restitution 
of the woman's child, form the sequel. 

EUen JiCah (cmrrectly written, Liath) is not a^ 
ideal personage ; indeed, most of the characters intro* 
dueed in these legends are sketched from nature. 

The letter of a fair correspondent has furnished the 
following extract. 

*' Of the superstition of the peasantry of Bantry, the 
anecdotes concerning Aileen Leah, or Ellen of the Grey 
Locks, to which they give the fullest credence, ar^ 
sufficient proof. 
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^* This poor woman was said to belong to the fairiefi 
or to have communication with the 'good people/ 
She was never known to sleep at home ; could foreteH 
the death of any individual^ even if personally im- 
known to her ; could describe every movement of those 
in the other worlds and knew all their wants and 
wishes^ which she would relate to the friends of the 
departed^ and thereby enable them to supply those 
wants. A woman having two sons in the East Indies, 
and not hearing from them for a considerable time, 
applied to Aileen Leahj who informed her without 
the least hesitation, that both her sons were dead, and 
she should receive a letter on that day fortnight with 
tiie intelligence : strange as it may seem, the event 
verified the prediction. 

'^ Johanna Sullivan, a young woman who resided 
near us, had always lived on very bad terms with her 
brother-in-law, who had done her some injury, and 
when dying sent for her to obtain forgiveness, but she 
refused going, and he died without seeing her : the 
consequence was, she was never able to go out alone 
without being tormented by a supernatural appear- 
ance, which preyed so much upon her, that continued 
uneasiness of mind gradually undermined her health. 
In this unhappy situation she applied to Aileen Leah, 
who directed her to interrogate this spirit, and from 
her heart to forgive her brother-in-law, which until 
she did, the spirit would continue to haunt her in- 
cessantly, and Aileen Leah even named the exact 
place where it would again appear. 
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'' Accordingly, smnnuming up all her courage, she 
determined to question the apparition ; but when she 
beheld it, her resolution entirely forsook her; the 
blood chilled in her veins, and, with a violent shriek, 
she fell down senseless. In this state the poor young 
woman was found, and carried home ; when she re- 
covered, Aileen Leah was sent for, who on seeing her 
appeared very angry at her want of courage, and ex- 
horted her most strenuously not to evince such weak- 
ness again; as the spirit would certainly appear to 
her once more, and should she not declare her for- 
giyeness to it, the consequences to both would be 
dreadful. 

'^ The apparition again stood before Johanna ^Sulli- 
yan ; but, as at the former meeting, fear benumbed her 
faculties, and she fell down insensible without having 
uttered one word. In the fall she received several 
severe bruises, from the effect of which she never re- 
covered. 

'^ Aileen Leah was with her shortly after this hap- 
pened, and with frightful contortions of feature, and 
agns of real misery, informed her that the wretched 
soul of her brother-in-law was now irrevocably 
doomed to eiidless torments, and that a few short 
hours would terminate her own existence. Johanna 
Sullivan died the following morning. 

*^ These circumstances the lower orders relate with 
enthusiastic veneration, as proving the supernatural 
knowledge of Aileen Leah, and they receive with im- 
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plieit credit all her revelationa; looking with a d^ree 
of horror on any sceptic who may doubt them." 

The comparison of the changeling's eye^ at behdding 
the large pot of water on the fire^ to '^ a star on a 
frosty nighty" is a familiar^ though nevertheless beau* 
tiful simile. The reader will probably remember the 
description of the enchantress in Miss Brooke's spirited 
and faithful translation of the Chase. (Relics of Irish 
Poetry, p. 98.) 



« 



Gold gave its rich and radiant die. 

And in her tresses flow*d ; 
And like a freezing star, her eye 

With Heaven's own splendour glow'd." 

In the note on the preceding story, some remarks 
were made relative to the '^ picturesque phraseology" 
of' the Irish peasant. Another example occurs in the 
present tale, in Mrs. Sullivan's expression, '' Every 
mother's soul must feel for me." This would be con- 
sidered among the higher classes in Ireland a decided 
vulgarism, and it is so; but will any one deny its 
poetical tenderness ? In a former tale, also, the fairy's 
offer to provide supper for the priest " in less than 
no time" certainly surpasses all subtile subdivisions of 
time, even that made by Titania, in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Act ii. Sc. iii. 

" Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song. 
Then, for the third part of a minute hence ;" 
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and for rapidity^ far exceeds the nimbleness of Rdbin 
Goodfellow^ in the old masqmng song attributed to 
Ben Jonson^ ^diere that sportiye fairy tells us^ he can 

'^ in a minute's space descrye 

Each thing that's done belowe the moone." 

Yet it must be granted^ however suitable the phrase 
" in less than no time" may be to fairy language^ that 
it is absurd enough to hear a stout '^ bog-trotter" ofier 
to '^ step oyer the mountain and be back again with 
your honour in less than no time." 

The word " Dony" in the text agrees exactly in 
signification with " tiny^" to which it is evidently re- 
lated ; and is to be found in the Fairy Queen as the 
name of Florimel's dwarf. 

It is worthy of remark^ that several words which 
were in common use in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
which are no longer to be met in English dictionaries 
or conversation, should still exist in Ireland. The 
word ^^ho" may be given as an instance, which is used 
as a substantive by Lord Bemers, in his translation of 
Froissart, as also by Laneham, in his letter describing 
the festivities at Kenil worth, and is still so employed in 
Ireland. '^ As soon as he came into his fortune, there 
was no Ao to his dashing away money." Another 
word is '' forenenst," which is always employed by the 
Irish peasantry for " opposite," and which is used in 
the same sense by Fairfax, in his '' Godfrey of Bou- 
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logne." To return to the word ^' Dony ;" there i» t 
village near Dublin named Donnybrook^ situated on a 
mountain stream^ called the Dodder^ over which there 
is a handsome bridge with lofty arches. In dry wea- 
ther the quantity of water is so inconsiderable^ that a 
stranger would be very apt to use the sarcastic ob- 
servation of the Spaniard, who on viewing the mag- 
nificent bridge that spanned the contemptible Man- 
aanares^ near Madrid^ exclaimed^ '^ They ought to 
sell the bridge and buy water;" but in a few hours 
after a heavy fall of rain in the mountains^ the Dodder 
becomes a river indeed^ and swells up to the very sum- 
mit of the arches. This has been mentioned for the 
sake of noticing a peculiarity in the name Donny- 
brook — ^little brook. It is curious that the word 
'* brook" hardly ever occurs in English speech or 
writing, except in the sense defined by Johnson, *' a 
running water less than a river ;" and is always asso- 
ciated with the idea of flowery meads, &c. but in Ire- 
land it appears to be employed in its true and original 
sense. The streams, which in the county Wicklow 
during rain burst or break from the hills, are al- 
ways by the common people called brooks. Now the 
Anglo-Saxon B/ioc, from whence it evidently comes, 
signifies a torrent — torrens — Tittfxxppwe ; and it is clear 
that it is derived from Bpocan, the participle of 
Bpecan, to break. 
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THE CHANGELING. 

A YOUNG woman, whose name was Mary 
Scannell, lived with her husband not many 
years ago at Castle Martyr. One day in har- 
vest time she went with several more to help 
in binding up the wheat, and left her child^ 
which she was nursing, in a comer of the field, 
quite safe, as she thought, wrapped up in her 
cloak. When she had finished her worjc, she 
returned where the child was, but in place of 
her own child she found a thing in the cloak 
that was not half the size, and that kept up 
such a crying you might have heard it a mile 
off: so she guessed how the case was, and, 
without stop or stay, away she took it in her 
arms, pretending to be mighty fond of it all the 
while,'to a wise woman, who told her in a whis- 
per not to give it enough to eat, and to beat 
and pinch it without mercy, which Mary Scan- 
nell did ; and just in one week after to the 
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day, when she awoke in the morning, she 
found her own child lying by her side in the 
bed ! The fairy that had been put in its 
place did not like the usage it got from Mary 
Scannell, who understood how to treat it, like 
a sensible woman as she was, and away it 
went after the week's trial, and sent her own 
child back to her. 



THis story^ with those preceding and the one subse- 
quent^ are illustrative of the popular opinion respect- 
ing the fairies stealing away children. 

'* The most formidable attribute of the Elves^" says 
Sir Walter Scott^ in his valuable Essay on Fairy Su- 
perstition in the second volume of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border^ " was their practice of carrying away 
and exchanging children^ and that of stealing human 
souls from their bodies." 

Robin Goodfellow's song before mentioned thus 
describes the proceedings of a fairy troop : 

*' When larks 'gin sing 

Away we fling. 
And babes new borne steal as we go. 

And elfe in bed 

We leave instead. 
And wend us laughing. Ho ! Ho ! Ho !" 
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And again from the Irish Hudibras (8vo. London, 
1689, p. 122), we learn that fairies 
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Drink dairies dry, and stroke the cattle ; 
Steal 8utkltngSy and through key-holes sling 
Toping and dancing in a ring." 

Mr. Anster has founded an exquisite ballad, printed 
in his Poems (Svo. Edinburgh, 1819, p. 157), on this 
point of fairy superstition, in which he applies the term 
** weakling" to the representative of the abstracted 
child. 

Gay, in his fable of the Mother, Nurse, and Fairy, 
ridicules the superstitious idea of changelings ; but it 
is needless to multiply quotations on the subject. 

Castle Martyr, formerly called Bally Martyr, is a 
pretty Tillage, through which the high road from Cork 
to Youghall passes. It is chiefly remarkable ais the 
residence of Lord Shannon. 

Dr. Smith, in his History of Cork, mentions that 
'^ about a mile south-east of Castle Martyr, a river 
called the Dowr breaks out from a limestone rock, 
after taking a subterraneous course near half a mile, 
having its rise near Mogeely." 

In an Irish keen, or funeral lamentation, some verses 
of which are translated in a subsequent, note, the mo- 
ther who sings it over the dead body of her son com- 
pares the cheerless feelings with which she must pass 
through life to the dark waters of the subterranean 
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lX)wr. — A feeble attempt is made at giving this beau- 
tiful image in English verse : 

*' Dark as flows the buried Dowr^ 
Where no ray can reach its tide^ 
So no bright beam has the power 

Through my soul's coM stream to glide." 

The original would seem to have suggested to Mr. 
Moore the notion of ihat touching song in his Irish 
Melodies — 

" As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow. 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness 
below," &c. 



THE TWO GOSSIPS. 

At Minane, near Tracton, there was a 
young couple whose name was Mac Daniel, 
and they had such a fine, wholesome-looking 
child, that the fairies detenmned on having it 
in their company, and putting a changeling in 
its place ; but it so happened that Mrs. Mac 
Daniel had a gossip whose name was Norah 
Buckeley, and she was going by the house 
they lived in (it was a nice new slated one, by 
the same token) just coming on the dusk of the 
evening. She thought it too late to step in 
and ask how her gossip was, as she had above 
a mile and half further to go, and moreover 
she knew the fairies were abroad, for all along 
the road before her from Carrigaline, one 
eddy of dust would be followed by another, 
which was a plain sign that the good people 
were out taking their rounds; and she had 

G 
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pains in her bones with dropping so many 
curchies (courtesies). However, Norah Bucke- 
ley, when she came opposite her gossip^s 
house, stopped short, and made another, and 
said ahnost under her breath, ^^ God keep all 
here from barm V* No sooner had these words 
been uttered than she saw one of the windows 
lifted up, and her gossip'^s beautiful child with- 
out any more to do handed out ; she could not 
tell, if her life depended on it, how, or by 
whom : no matter for that, she^ went to the 
window and took the child from whatever 
handed it, and covered it well up in her cloak, 
and carried it away home with her. 

Next morning early she went over to see her 
gossip, who began to make a great moan to 
her, of how different her child was from what 
it had ever been before, crying all the night, 
and keeping her awake, and how nothing she 
could think of would quiet it. 

" I'll tell you what you'll do with the brat," 
said Norah Buckeley, looking as knowing as if 
she knew more than all the rest of the world : 
" whip it well first, and then bring it to the 
cross-roads, and leave the fairy in the ditch 
there for any one to take that pleases ; for I 
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have your own child at home safe and sound 
88 he was handed out of the window last 
night to me."" 

Mrs. Mac Daniel on hearing this, when the 
surprise was over, stepped out to get a rod, 
and her gossip happening for one instant to 
look after her, on turning round again, found 
the fairy gone, and neither she nor the child^s 
mother saw any more of it, nor could ever 
hear a word of tidings how it disappeared in 
so wonderful a manner. 

Mrs. Mac Daniel went over with great 
speed to her gossip^s house, and there she got 
her own child, and brought him back with 
her, and a stout young man he is at this day. 



Tracton is situated about ten miles south of Cork> 
in a district usually called " Daunt's Country," from 
the residence of several families of that name. Trac- 
ton Abbey, now completely demolished, was formerly 
a place of some celebrity ; see Archdale*s Monasticon 
Hibemicum, and Dr. Smith's History of Cork. 

In 1781, James Dennis, Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, was created Baron Tracton, of Tracton Abbey ; 
which title became extinct on his demise the following 
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year. Lord Tracton was buried in the cathedral of 
Cork ; and^ what is curious^ a noble monument to his 
memory^ possibly the largest and best piece of statuary 
in the south of Ireland^ is placed in the parish church 
of St. Nicholas^ the smallest in that city. 

An eddy of dust^ raised by the wind^ is supposed by 
the superstitious peasantry to be occasioned by the 
journeying of a fairy troop from one of their haunts 
to another^ and the same civilities are scrupulously 
observed towards the invisible riders as if the dust had 
been caused by a company of the most important 
persons in the country. In Scotland^ the sound of 
bridles ringing through the air accompanies the 
whirlwind which marks the progress of a fairy 
journey. 

The invisible agency by which the child was 
thrust out of the window will find a parallel in many 
stories^ particularly in one related by Waldron, the 
Isle of Man chronicler. 

At Minane^ the scene of this tale^ the finest spe- 
cimens hitherto discovered of a rare mineral, called 
hydrargillite or wavellite^ have been dug up. 



LEGEND OF BOTTLE-HILL. 

^' Come^ listen to a tale of times of old. 
Come, listen to me ." 

It was in the good days when the little 
people, most impudently called fairies, were 
more frequently seen than they are in these 
unbelieving times, that a farmer, named Mick 
Purcell, rented a few acres of barren ground 
in the neighbourhood of the once celebrated 
preceptory of Moume,* situated about three 
miles from Mallow, and thirteen from " the 
beautiful city called Cork.'*' Mick had a wife 
and family; they all did what they could, 
and that was but little, for the poor man had 
no child grown up big enough to help him in 
his work ; and all the poor woman could do 
was to mind the children, and to milk the 
one cow, and to boil the potatoes, and carry 
the eggs to market to Mallow; but with all 
they could do, Hwas hard enough on them to 
pay the rent. Well, they did manage it for 
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a good while; but at last came a bad year, 
and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, 
and the chickens died of the pip, and the pig 
got the measles — she was sold in Mallow and 
brought almost nothing ; and poor Mick found 
that he hadnH enough to half pay his rent, 
and two gales were due. 

"Why, then, Molly,'' says he, "what '11 
we do r 

" Wisha, then, mavoumene, what would 
you do but take the cow to the fair of Cork 
and sell her,'' says she ; ^^ and Monday is fair 
day, and so you must go to-morrow, that the 
poor beast may be rested again the fair." 

"And what '11 we do when she's gone?" 
says Mick, sorrowfully. 

" Never a know I know, Mick ; but sure 
Grod won't leave us without him, Mick ; and 
you know how good he was to us when poor 
little Billy was sick, and we had nothing at 
all for him to take, that good doctor gen- 
tleman at Ballydahin come riding and asking 
for a drink of inilk ; and how he gave us two 
shillings; and how he sent the things and 
the bottles for the child, and gave me my 
breakfast when I went over to ask a question, 
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SO he did; and how he came to see Billy, 
and never left off his goodness till he was 
quite well.'' 

" Oh ! you are always that way, Molly, and 
I believe you are right after all, so I won't 
be sorry for selling the cow ; but I'll go to- 
morrow, and you must put a needle and thread 
through my coat, for you know 'tis ripped 
under the am." 

Molly told him he should have every thing 
right ; and about twelve o'clock next day he 
left her, getting a charge not to sell his cow 
except for the highest penny. Mick promised 
to mind it, and went his way along the road. 
He drove his cow slowly through the little 
stream which crosses it, and runs under the 
old walls of Moume ; as he passed he glanced 
his eye upon the towers and one of the old 
elder trees, which were only then little bits of 
switches. 

" Oh, then, if I only had half the money 
that's buried in you, 'tisn't driving this poor 
cow I 'd be now ! Why, then, isn't it too bad 
that it should be there covered over with 
earth, and many a one besides me wanting it ? 
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Well, if it's Grod's will, I'll have some money 
myself coming back.'' 

So saying, he moved on after his beast; 
'twas a fine day, and the sun shone brightly 
on the walls of the old abbey as he passed 
under them; he then crossed an extensive 
mountain tract, and after six long miles he 
came to the top of that hill— Bottle-hill 'tis 
called now, but that was not the name of it 
then, and just there a man overtook him. 
" Good morrow," says he. " Grood morrow, 
kindly," says Mick, looking at the stranger, 
who was a little man, you 'd almost call him 
a dwarf, only he was'nt quite so little neither : 
he had a bit of an old, wrinkled, yeUow face, 
for all the world like a dried cauliflower, only 
he had a sharp little nose, and red eyes, and 
white hair, and his lips were not red, but all 
his face was one colour, and his eyes never 
were quiet, but looking at every thing, and 
although they were red, they made Mick feel 
quite cold when he looked at them. In truth 
he did not much like the little man's com- 
pany ; and he couldn't see one bit of his legs 
nor his body, for though the day was warm, 
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he was all wrapped up in a big great coat. 
Mick drove his cow something faster, but the 
little man kept up with him. Mick didnH 
know how he walked, for he was almost afraid 
to look at him, and to cross himself, for fear 
the old man would be angry. Yet he thought 
his fellow-trayeUer did not seem to walk like 
other men, nor to put one foot before the 
other, but to glide over the rough road, and 
rough enough it was, Uke a shadow, without 
noise and without effort. Mickys heart trem- 
bled within him, and he said a prayer to him- 
self, wishing he hadn'^t come out that day, or 
that he was on Fair-hiU, or that he hadnH the 
cow to Qiind, that he might run away from 
the bad thing — when, in the midst of his fears, 
he was again addressed by his companion. 

" Where are you going with the cow, 
honest man ?^ 

**To the fair of Cork then,'' says Mick, 
trembling at the shrill and piercing tones of 
the voice. 

" Are you going to sell her ?^ said the 
stranger. 

, " Why, then, what else am I going for but 
to sell her ?"" 
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« Will you sell her to me T 

Mick started— Jie was afraid to have any 
thing to do with the little man, and he was 
more afraid to say no. 

" What '11 you give for her ?**' at last says he. 

" 1 11 tell you what, I '11 give you this 
bottle,'' said the little one, pulling a bottle 
from under his coat. 

Mick looked at him and the bottle, and, in 
spite of his terror, he could not help bursting 
into a loud fit of laughter. 

Laugh if you will," said the little man, 

but I tell you this bottle is better for you 
than all the money you will get for the cow 
in Cork— ay, than ten thousand times as 
much." 

Mick laughed again. " Why, then," says 
he, ^^ do you think I am such a fool as to 
give my good cow for a bottle — and an empty 
one, too? indeed, then, I won't." 

" You had better give me the cow, and 
take the bottle — you '11 not be sorry for it." 

" Why, then, and what would Molly say ? 
I'd never hear the end of it ; and how would 
I pay the rent? and what would we all do 
without a ])enny of money ?' 
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" I tell you this bottle is better to you than 
money ; take it, and give me the cow. I ask 
you for the last time, Mick Purcell.'' 

Mick started. 

" How does he know my name.'*'' thought 
he. 

The stranger proceeded : " Mick Purcell, I 
know you, and I have a regard for you ; there- 
fore do as I warn you, or you may be sorry for 
it. How do you know but your cow will die 
before you go to Cork ?" 

Mick was going to say " Grod forbid !" but 
the little man went on (and he was too attentive 
to say any thing to stop him ; for Mick was a 
very civil man, and he knew better than to 
interrupt a gentleman, and that's what many 
people, that hold their heads higher, don't 
mind now). 

" And how do you know but there will be 
much cattle at the fair, and you will get a 
bad price, or may be you might be robbed 
when you are coming home ? but what need I 
talk inore to you, when you are determined to 
throw away your luck, Mick Purcell." 

** Oh ! no, I would not throw away my 
luck, sir," said Mick ; " and if I was sure the 
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bottle was as good as you say, though I never 
liked an empty bottle, although I had drank 
the contents of it, I'd give you the covir in the 
name "^ 

"Never mind names,'' said the stranger, 
" but give me the cow ; I would not tell you a 
lie. Here, take the bottle, and when you go 
home do what I direct exactly." 

Mick hesitated. 

" Well, then, good bye, I can stay no lon- 
ger : once more, take it, and be rich ; refuse it, 
and beg for your life, and see your children 
in poverty, and your wife d)dng for want — 
that will happen to you, Mick Purcell !" said 
the little man with a malicious grin, which 
made him look ten times more ugly than 
ever. 

" May be, 'tis true," said Mick, still hesi- 
tating : he did not know what to do— he could 
hardly help believing the old man, and at 
length, in a fit of desperation, he seized the bot- 
tle — " Take the cow," said he, " and if you 
are telling a lie, the curse of the poor will be 
on you." 

" I care neither for your curses nor your 
blessings, but I have 'spoken truth, Mick Pur- 
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cell, and that you will find to-night, if you do 
what I tell you." 

*^ And what ^s that ?^ says Mick. 

" When you go home, nevermind if your wife 
is angry, but be quiet yourself, and make her 
sweep the room clean, set the table out right, 
and spread a clean cloth over it ; then put the 
bottle on the ground, saying these words: 
" Bottle, do your duty," and you will see the 
end of it. 

" And is this all ?" says Mick. 

" No more," said the stranger. " Goodbye, 
Mick Purcell — you are a rich man." 

<^ Grod grant it !" said Mick, as the old man 
moved after the cow, and Mick retraced the 
road towards his cabin.; but he could not help 
turning back his head to look after the pur- 
chaser of his cow, who was nowhere to be 
seen, 

" Lord between us and harm !" said Mick : 
^^He'cBxCt belong to this earth; but where is 
the cow ?" She too was gone, and Mick went 
homeward muttering prayers, and holding 
fast the bottle. 

" And what would I do if it broke?" thought 
he. " Oh ! but I'll take care of that ;" so he put it 
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into his bosom, and went on anxious to prore 
his bottle, and doubting of the rciceptiofi be 
should meet from his wife; balancinghisanxie- 
ties with his expectation, his fears witii his 
hopes, he reached home in the erening, and 
surprised his wife, sitting over the turf fire in 
the big chimney. 

" Oh ! Mick, are you come back ? Siu*e 
you weren't at Cork all the way ! What has hap- 
pened to you ? Where is the cow ? Did you 
sell her ? How much money did you get for 
her ? What news have you ? Tell us every 
thing about it.*" 

"Why, then, Molly, if you'll give me 
time, I'll tell you all about it. If you want 
to 4cnow where the cow is, 'tisn't Mick can 
tell you, for the never a know does he know 
where she is now." 

" Oh ! then, you sold her ; and where 's the 
money ?^ 

" Arrah ! stop awhile, Molly, and I 'U tell you 
all about it." 

" But what bottle is that under your waist- 
coat ?" said Molly, spying its neck sticking 
out 

« Why, then, be easy now, can't you," says 
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Mick, ^^ till I tell it to you;^ aad putting the 
bottle <m the table, '' That's all I got for the 
cow.*" 

His poor wife was thunderstruck. ^^All 
you got ! and what good is that, Mick ? Oh ! 
I never thought you were such a fool ; and 
that'll we do for the rent, and what ^ 

"Now, Molly," says Mick, "can''t you 
hearken to reason ? Didn'^t I tell you how the 
old man, or whatsoever he was, met me — ^no, 
he did not meet me neither, but he was there 
with me — on the big hill, and how he made me 
sell him the cow, and told me the bottle was 
the only thing for me?" 

" Ye3, indeed, the only thing for you, you 
tool r said Molly, seizing the bottle to hurl it 
at her poor husband's head ; but Mick caught 
it, and quietly (for he minded the old man's 
advice) loosened his wife's grasp, and placed 
the bottle again in his bosom. Poor Molly 
sat down crying, while Mick told h^ his 
story, with many a crossing and blessing be- 
tween him and harm. His wife could not help 
believing him, particularly as she had as much 
faith in fairies as she had in the priest, who 
indeed never discouraged her belief in the 
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fairies ; may be, he didnH know she be- 
lieved in them, and may be he believed them 
himself. She got up, however, without saying 
one word, and began to sweep the earthen 
floor with a bunch of heath; then she tidied up 
every thing, and put out the long table, and 
spread the clean cloth, for she had only one, 
upon it, and Mick placing the bottle on the 
ground, looked at it and said, ^^ Bottle, do 
your duty.*" 

"Look there! look there, mammy T said 
his chubby eldest son, a boy about five years 
old — "look there! look there!'' and he sprung 
to his mother's side, as two tiny little fellows 
rose like light from the bottle, and in an in- 
stant covered the table with dishes and plates 
of gold and silver, full of the finest victuals 
that ever were seen, and when all was done 
went into the bottle again. Mick and his 
wife looked at every thing with astonishment ; 
they had never seen such plates and dishes be« 
fore, and didn't think they could ever admire 
them enough, the very sight almost took away 
their appetites; but at length Molly said, 
" Come and sit down, Mick, and try and eat 
a bit ; sure you ought to be hungry after such 
a good day's work." 
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^^ Why, then$ the man told no lie about the 
bottle.'' 

Mick sat down, after putting the children 
to the table, and they made a hearty meal, 
though they couldn't taste half the dishes. 

^* Now," says Molly, " I wonder will those 
two good Kttle gentlemen carry away these 
fine things again ?^ They waited, but no one 
came ; so Molly put up the dishes and plates 
very carefully, saying, " Why then, Mick, 
that was no lie sure enough : but you'll be a 
rich man yet, Mick PurceD." 

Mick and his wife and children went to 
their bed, not to sleep, but to settle about sell- 
ing the fine things they did not want, and to 
take more land. Mick went to Cork and sold 
his plate, and bought a horse and cart, and 
began to show that he was making money; 
and they did all they could to keep the bottle 
a secret ; but for all that, their landlord found 
it out, for he came to Mick one day and asked 
him where he got all his money — sure it was 
not by the farm; and he bothered him so 
much, that at last Mick told him of the bottle. 
His landlord offered him a deal of money for 
it, but Mick would not give it, till at last he 
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offered to give him all his farm for ever : so 
Mick, who was very rich, thought heM never 
want any more money, and gave him the bottle: 
but Mick was mistaken — he and his family 
spent money as if there was no end of it ; and 
to make the story short, they became poorer 
and poorer, till at last they had nothing left 
but one cow ; and Mick once more drove his 
cow before him to sell her at Cork fair, hoping 
to meet the old man and get another bottle. 
It was hardly daybreak when he left home, 
and he walked on at a good pace till he 
reached the big hill : the mists were sleeping 
in the valleys and curling like smoke wreaths 
upon the brown heath around him. The siin 
rose on his left, and just at his feet a lark 
sprang from its grassy couch and poured forth 
its joyous matin song, ascending into the clear 
blue sky, 

" Till its form like a speck in the airiness blending, 
And thrilling with music^ was melting in light/' 

Mick crossed himself, listening as he ad- 
vanced to the sweet song of the lark, but 
thinking, notwithstanding, all the time of the 
little old man ; when, just as he reached the 
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summit of the hill, and cast his eyes over the 
extensive prospect before and around him, he 
was startled and rejoiced by the same well- 
known voice : " Well, Mick Purcell, I told 
you, you would be a rich man,^ 

^^ Indeed, then, sure enough I was, thaf s 
no lie for you, sir. Grood morning to you, but 
it is not rich I am now — ^but have you another 
bottle, for I want it now as much as I did 
long ago ; so if you have it, sir, here is the 
cow for it.*" 

** And here is the bottle," said the old man, 
smiling ; " you know what to do with it.^ 

" Oh ! then, sure I do, as good right I 
have." 

" Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell : 
I told you, you would be a rich man." 

" And good bye to you, sir," said Mick, as 
he turned back ; ^^ and good luck to you, and 
good luck to the big hill — it wants a name — 
Bottle-hill. — Gkx)d bye, sir, good bye:" so 
Mick walked back as fast as he could, never 
looking after the white-faced little gentleman 
and the cow, so anxious was he to bring home 
the bottle. — Well, he arrived with it safely 

H 2 
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enough, and called out as soon as he saw 
Molly — *^ Oh ! sure I Ve {mother bottle T 

"Arrah ! then, have you? why, then, you're 
a lucky man, Mick Purcell, that's what you 
are.'' 

In an instant she put every thing right ; and 
Mick looking at his bottle, exultingly cried 
out, " Bottle, do your duty." In a twinkling, 
two great stout men with big cudgels issued 
from the bottle (I do not know how they got 
room in it), and belaboured poor Mick and 
Ins wife and all his family, till they lay on the 
floor, when in they went again. Mick, as 
soon as he recovered, got up and looked about 
him ; he thought and thought, and at last he 
took up his wife and his children ; and, leaving 
them to recover as well as they could, he took 
the bottle under his coat and went to his land- 
lord, who had a great company : he got a ser- 
vant to tell him he wanted to speak to him, 
and at last he came out to Mick. 

" Well, what do you want now ?" 
Nothing, sir, only I have another bottle." 
Oh I ho ! is it as good as the first ?" 

^'Yes, sir, and better; if you like,, I will 
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show it to you befin'e all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen.'' 

'^ Come along, then.'' So saying, Mick was 
brought into the great hall, where he saw his 
old bottle standing high up on a shelf : ^^ Ah ! 
ha 1" says he to himself, " may be I won't 
have you by and by." 

" Now," says his landlord, " show us your 
bottle,"" Mick set it on the floor, and uttered 
the words: in a moment the landlord was 
tumbled on the floor ; ladies and gentlemen, 
servants and all, were running, and roaring, 
and sprawling, and kicking, and shrieking* 
Wine cups and salvers were knocked about in 
every direction, until the landlord called out 
" Stop those two devils, Mick Purcell, or I'll 
have you hanged." 

**They never shall stc^," said Mick, "till 
I get my own bottle that I see up thereat top 
of that shelf ." 

" Give it down to him, give it down to him, 
before we a^e all killed !" says the landlord. 

Mick put his bottle in his bosom : in jumped 
the two men into the n^w bottle, and he carried 
them home. I need not lengthen my story 
by telling how he got richer than ever, how 
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his son married his landlord's only daugh- 
ter, how he and his wife died when they were 
very old, and how some of the servants, fighting 
at their wake, broke the bottles ; but still the 
hill has the name upon it ; ay, and so Hwill 
be always Bottle-hill to the end of the wotU, 
and so it ought, for it is a strange story ! 



An excellent moral may be drawn from this story, 
were the Irish a moralizing people ; not being so^ the 
omission is perhaps characteristic. A close resemblance 
between the Legend of Bottle-hill> when allowance 
is made for the difference of locality and manners^ and 
a well known eastern tale, will appear so evident, 
that it is sufficient barely to point it out : a German 
tale, called in English '^ The Bottle Imp," may also 
be mentioned, as similar in some of the incidents to 
this legend. 

The comparison of the little man's face to a cauli- 
flower will probably bring to the reader's recollection 
the Ettrick shepherd's admirable ballad of the Witch 
of Fife, in the " Queen's Wake." 

" Then up there raise ane wee wee man, 
Franethe the moss-gray stane ; 
His fece was wan like the coUifloure, 
For he nouthir had bludc nor banc." 
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The preceptory .of Mourne is situated about four 
miles south of Mallow ; the ruins still remain between 
the old and new roads from Cork to that town^ both 
of which pass close under its walls. It was originally 
a foundation for knights templars ; some particulars 
respecting it are given in Archdale's Monastioon Hi- 
bemicum and Smiths History of Cork; and much 
additional information may be found among the MSS. 
in the British Museum and the State Paper Office. 

Mick Purcell's soliloquy respecting the buried trea- 
sure is in strict accordance with the popular belief 
of the Irish peasantry. There are few old ruins iu 
and about which excavations have not been made in 
the expectation of discovering hidden wealth; in 
some instances the consequence is^ the destruction of 
the building which had been actually undermined. 
About three miles south of Cork, near the village of 
Douglas, is a hill called Castle Treasure, where the 
writer has more than once witnessed the labours of 
an old woman "in search of the little crock of gold," 
which, according to tradition, is buried there. The 
discovery, a few years since, of a rudely-formed clay 
urn and two or three brazen implements, attracted > 
for some time, great crowds to the spot ; and it is still 
a prevalent opinion, that '* the little crock of gold" 
at Castle Treasure remains to reward some lucky 
person. 

Bottle-hill, remarkable only (as imfortunately too 
many places in Ireland are) for a skirmish between 
the partisans of James and William, lies midway 
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between Cork and Mallow^ and is a poorly cultivated 
tracts along which the roofless walls of deserted 
manufactories are thinly scattered. These throw 
an air of unspeakable melancholy over the barrenness 
and desolation of the scene ; and make it painful to 
turn to the description given by Mr. Arthur Youngs 
in his Irish Tour^ of the improvements effected here 
by the enterprise of Mr. Gordon (Vol. i. p. 387). 
The '^ very large house" which Mr. Young mentions 
(in 1776) as building by Sir Robert Dean (afterwards 
Lord Muskerry), even its site is only pointed out to 
the inquisitive traveller by the remains of a pigeon- 
house^ which possibly may now exist no longer ! 



THE 

CONFESSIONS OF TOM BOURKE. 

Tom Boubke lives in a low long farm-house, 
resembling in outward appearance a large 
bam, placed at the bottom of the hill, just 
where the new road strikes off from the old 
one, leading from the town of Kil worth to 
that of Lismore. He is of a class of persons 
who are a sort of black swans in Ireland : he 
is a wealthy farmer. Tom^s father had, in 
the good old times, when a hundred pounds 
were no inconsiderable treasure, either to lend 
or spend, accommodated his landlord with 
that sum, at interest ; and obtained, as a re- 
turn for the civility, a long lease, about half 
a dozen times more valuable than the loan 
which procured it. The old man died worth 
several hundred pounds, the greater part of 
which, with his farm, he bequeathed to his 
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son Tom. But besides all this, Tom received 
from his father, upon his deathbed, another 
gift, far more valuable than worldly riches, 
greatly as he prized and is still known to prize 
them. He was invested with the privilege, 
enjoyed by few of the sons of men, of com- 
municating with those mysterious beings, 
called " the good people.*" 

Tom Bourke is a little, stout, healthy, 
active man, about fifty-five years of age. His 
hair is perfectly white, short and bushy be- 
hind, but rising in front erect and thick above 
his forehead, like a new clothes-brush. His 
eyes are of that kind which I have often ob- 
served with persons of a quick, but limited 
intellect — they are small, gray, and lively. 
The large and projecting eyebrows under, 
or rather within which they twinkle, give them 
an expression of shrewdness and intelligence, 
if not of cunning. And this is very much the 
character of the man. If you want to make 
a bargain with Tom Bourke, you must act as 
if you were a general besieging a to¥m, and 
make your advances a long time before you 
can hope to obtain possession ; if you march 
up boldly, and tell him at once your object, 
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you are for the most part sure to have the 
gates closed in your teeth. Tom does not 
wish to part with what you wish to obtain, 
or another person has been speaking to him 
for the whole of the last week. Or, it may 
be, your proposal seems to meet the most 
favourable reception. ** Very well, sir;*" 
« That's true, sir ;" " I'm very thankful to 
your honour,'' and other expressions of kind- 
ness and confidence, greet you in reply to 
every sentence ; and you part from him won- 
dering how he can have obtained the character 
which he universally bears, of being a man 
whom no one can make any thing of in a 
bargain. But when you next meet him, the 
flattering iUusion is dissolved : you find you 
are a great deal farther from your object than 
you were when you thought you had almost 
succeeded ; his eye and his tongue express a 
total forgetfulness of what the mind within 
never lost sight of for an instant ; and you 
have to begin operations afresh, with the dis- 
advantage of having put your adversary com- 
pletely upon his guard. 

Yet, although Tom Bourke is, whether 
from supernatural revealings, or (as many 
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will think more probable) from the tell-trutl 
experience, so distrustful of mankind and si 
close in his dealings with them, he is no misan- 
thrope. No man loves better the pleasures 
of the genial board. The love of money, in- 
deed, which is with him (and who wiU blame 
him ?) a very ruUng propensity, and the grati- 
fication which it has received from habits of 
industry, sustained throughout a pretty long 
and successful life, have taught him the value 
of sobriety, during those seasons, at least, 
when a man^s business requires him to keep 
possession of his senses. He has therefore a 
general rule, never to get drunk but on Sun- 
days. But in order that it should be a general 
one to all intents and purposes, he tidces a 
method which, according to better logicians 
than he is, always proves the rule. He has 
many exceptions ; lEunong these, of course, are 
the evenings of all the fair and market-days 
that happen in his neighbourhood ; so also 
all the days on which funerals, marriages, and 
christenings take place among his friends 
within many miles of him. As to this last 
class of exceptions, it may appear at first very 
singular, that he is much more punctual in his 
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attendance at the funerals than at the baptisms 
or weddings of his friends. This may be 
construed as an instance of disinterested af- 
fection for departed worth, very uncommon 
in this selfish world. But I am afraid that 
the motives which lead Tom Bourke to pay 
more court to the dead than the living are 
precisely those which lead to the opposite 
conduct in the generality of mankind — a 
hope of future benefit, and a fear of future 
evil. For the good people, who are a race as 
powerful as they are capricious, have their 
favourites among those who inhabit this 
world ; often show their affection, by easing 
the objects of it from the load of this burden- 
some life ; and frequently reward or punish 
the living, according to the degree of reverence 
paid to the obsequies and the memory of the 
elected dead. 

Some may attribute to the same cause the 
apparently humane and charitable actions 
which Tom, and indeed the other members 
of his family, are known frequently to perform. 
A beggar has seldom left their farm-yard with 
an empty wallet, or without obtaining a night^s 
lodging, if required, with a sufficiency of po- 
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tatoes and milk to satisfy even an Irish beg- 
gar'^s appetite; in appeasing which, account 
must usually be taken of the auxiliary jaws 
of a hungry dog, and of two or three still 
more hungry children, who line themselves 
well within, to atone for their nakedness with- 
out. If one of the neighbouring poor be 
seized with a fever, Tom will often supply 
the sick wretch with some untenanted hut 
upon one of his two large farms (for he has 
added one to his patrimony), or will send his 
labourers to construct a shed at a hedge-side, 
and supply straw for a bed while the disorder 
continues. His wife, remarkable for the large- 
ness of her dairy, and the goodness of every 
thing it contains, will furnish milk for whey ; 
and their good offices are frequently extended 
to the family of the patient, who are, perhaps, 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness, by 
even the temporary suspension of a father's or 
a husband's labour. 

If much of this arises from the hopes and 
fears to which I above alluded, I believe 
much of it flows from a mingled sense of com- 
passion and of duty, which is sometimes seen 
to break from an Irish peasant's heart, even 
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where it happens to be enveloped in an ha- 
bitual covering of avarice and fraud; and 
which I once heard speak in terms not to be 
misunderstood, " when we get a deal, His only 
fair we should give back a little of it.*" 

It is not easy to prevail on Tom to speak 
of those good people, with whom he is said to 
hold frequent and intimate communications. 
To the faithful, who believe in their power, 
and their occasional delegation of it to him,, 
he seldom refuses, if properly asked, to exer- 
cise his high prerogative, when any unfor- 
tunate being is struck in his neighbourhood. 
Still, he will not be won unsued : he is at 
first difficult of persuasion, and must be over- 
come by a little gentle violence. On these 
occasions, he is unusually solemn and myste- 
rious, and if one word of reward be mentioned, 
he at once abandons the unhappy patient, 
such a proposition being a direct insult to his 
supernatural superiors. It is true, that as 
(he labourer is worthy of his hire, most per- 
sons, gifted as he is, do not scruple to receive 
a token of gratitude from the patients or their 
friends after their recovery. It is recorded 
that a very handsome gratuity was once given 
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to a female practitioner in this occult sdence, 
who deserves to be mentioned, not only be- 
cause she was a neighbour and a rival of 
Tom^s, but from the singularity of a mother 
deriving her name from her son. Her son's 
name was Owen, and she was always called 
Owen sa vauher (Owen's mother). This 
person was, on the occasion to which I have 
alluded, persuaded to give her assistance to a 
young girl who had lost the use of her right 
leg : Owen sa vauher found the cure a difficult 
one. A journey of about eighteen miles was 
essential for the purpose, probably to visit 
one of the good people who resided at that 
distance ; and this journey could only be per- 
formed by Owen sa vauher travelling upon 
the back of a white hen. The visit, however, 
was accomplished ; and at a particular hour, 
according to the prediction of this extraordi- 
nary woman, when the hen and her rider were 
to reach their journey's end, the patient was 
seized with an irresistible desire to dance^ 
which she gratified with the most perfect 
freedom of the diseased leg, much to the joy 
of her anxious family. The gratuity in this 
case was, as it surely ought to have been, ua» 
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usually large, from the difficulty of procuring 
a hen willing to go so long a journey with 
such a rider. 

To do Tom Bourke justice, he is on these 
occasions, as I have heard from many compe^- 
tent authorities, perfectly disinterested. Not 
many months since, he recovered a young 
woman (the sister of a tradesman living near 
him), who had been struck speechless after 
returning from a funeral, and had continued 
so for several days. He steadfastly refused 
receiving any compensation; sajdng, that 
even if he had not as much as would buy 
him his supper, he could take nothing in this 
case, because the girl had offended at the 
funeral one of the good people belonging to 
his own family, and though he would do her 
a kindness, he could take none from her. 

About the time this last remarkable affair 
took place, my friend Mr. Martin, who is a 
neighbour of Tom's, had some business to 
transact with him, which it was exceedingly 
difficult to bring to a conclusion. At last, 
Mr. Martin having tried all quiet means, had 
recourse to a legal process, which brought 
Tom to reason, and the matter was arranged 

I 
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to their mutual satisfaction, and with perfect 
good-humour between the parties. The ac- 
commodation took place after dinner at Mr. 
Martinis house, and he invited Tom to walk 
into the parlour, and take a glass of punch, 
made of some exceHent poUeen, which was on 
the table : he had long wished to draw out 
his highly-endowed neighbour on the subject 
of his supernatural powers, and as Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who was in the room, was rather a fa- 
vourite of Tom^s, this seemed a good oppor- 
tunity. 

" Well, Tom,^ said Mr. Martin, " that 
was a curious business of Molly Dwyer^s, 
who recovered her speech so suddenly the 
other day." 

" You may say that, sir," replied Tom 
Bourke ; " but I had to travel far for it : no 
matter for that, now. Your health, ma^am," 
said he, turning to Mrs. Martin. 

" Thank you, Tom. But I am told you 
had some trouble aace in that way in your 
own family,'' said Mrs. Martin. 

" So I had, ma'am ; trouble enough : but 
you were only a child at that time." 

" Come, Tom," said the hospitable Mr. 
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Martin, interrupting him, ^< take another 
tumbler i*^ and he then added, ^^ I wish you 
would tell us something of the manner in 
which so many of your children died. I am 
told they dropped off, one alter another, by 
the same disorder, and that your eldest son 
was cured in a most extraordinary way, when 
the physicians had given him over." 

" 'Tis true for you, sir,'' returned Tom ; 
" your father, the doctor (Grod be good to 
him, I won't bely him in his grave), told me, 
when my fourth little boy was a week sick, 
that himself and Doctor Barry did all that 
man could do for him ; but they could not 
ke^ him from going after the rest. No more 
they could, if the people that took away the 
rest wished to take him too. But they left 
him ; and sorry to the heart I am I did not 
know before why they were taking my boys 
from me ; if I did, I would not be left trusting 
to two of 'em now.*" 

" And how did you find it out, Tom ?^ 
inquired Mr. Martin. 

« Why, then, I '11 tell you, sir," said Burke. 
" When your father said what I told you, I 
did not know very well what to do. I walked 

i2 
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down the MttleboTiereen you know, sir, that goes 
to the river side near Dick Heafy's ground ; for 
^twas a lonesome place, and I wanted to think 
of myself. I was heavy, sir, and my heart 
got weak in me, when I thought I was to 
lose my little boy ; and I did not know well 
bow to face his mother with the news, for she 
• doted down upon him. Beside, she never 
got the better of all she cried at his brother'^s 
berrin * the week before. As I was going 
down the bohereen, I met an old bocoughy 
.that used to come about the place once or 
twice a year, and used always sleep in our 
bam while he staid in the neighbourhood. 
So he asked me how I was. ^ Bad enough, 
•Shamous-|-,' says I. * I ^m sorry for your 
trouble,^ says he ; ' but you 're a foolish man, 
Mr. Bourke. Your son would be weU enough 
if you would only do what you ought with 
him.** * What more can I do with him, 
Shamous ?' says I: * the doctors give him 
over.' * The doctors know no more what 
ails him than they do what ails a cow when 
she stops her milk,' says Shamous : * but go 

« Berrin — burying. t Shamous— James. 
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to such a one,^ telling me his name, ^and 
try what he'll say to you/^ 

"And who was that, Tom?'' asked Mr. 
Martin. 

"I could not tell you that, sir,'' said Bourke, 
with a mysterious look: "howsoever, you 
often saw him^ and he does not live £eu' from 
this. But I had a trial of him before ; and if 
I went to him at first, may be I'd have now 
some of them that's gone, and so Shamous 
often told me. Well, sir, I went to this man, 
and he came with me to the house. By course, 
I did every thing as he bid me. According 
to his order, I took the little boy out of the 
dwelling-house immediately, sick as he was, 
and made a bed for him and myself in the 
cow-house. Well, sir, I lay - down by his 
side, in the bed, between two of the cows, and 
he fell asleep. He got into a perspiraticxi, 
saving your presence, as if he was drawii 
through the river, and breathed hard, with 
a great impression on his chest, and was 
very bad — very bad entirely through the 
night. I thought about IS o'clock he .was 
going at last, and I was just getting up to go 
call the man I told you of; but there was no 
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occasion. My friends were getting thelietter 
of them that wanted to take him away from 
me. There was nobody in the cow-house 
but the child and myself. There was only 
one halfjpenny candle lighting, and that was 
stuck in the wall at the far end of the house. 
I had just enough of light where we were 
laying to see a person walking or standing 
near us ; and tli^:^ was no more noise than if 
it was a churchyard, except the cows chewing 
the fodder in the stalls. Just as I was think- 
ing of getting up, as I told you— I wonH bely 
my father, sir — he was a good father to me — 
I saw him standing at the bedside, holding 
out his right hand to me, and leaiung his 
Other hand on the stick he used to carry when 
he was aUve, and looking pleasant and smiling 
at me, all as if he was telling me not to be 
afeard, for I would not lose the child« ^ Is 
that you, father T says I. He said nothing. 
^ If that^s you,^ says I again, ^ for the love of 
them thaf s gone let me catch your hand.** 
And so he did, sir ; and his hand was as soft 
as a child^s. He stayed about as long as 
you^d be going from this to the gate below at 
the end of the avenue, and then went away.^ 
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In Ies& than a week the child was as well as if 
nothing ever ailed him ; and there isn^t to- 
night a healthier boy of nineteen, from this 
blessed house to the town of Ballyporeen, 
across the Kilworth mountains.'*^ 

« But I think, Tom," said Mr. Martin, 
" it appears as if you are more indebted to 
your father than to the man recommended to 
you by Shamous ; or do you suppose it was he 
who made favour with your enemies among the 
good people, and that then your father " 

" I beg your pardon, sir,'' said Bourke, in- 
terrupting him; "but don't call them my 
enemies. 'Twould not be wishing to me for 
a good deal to sit by when they are called so. 
No offence to you, sir. — Here's wishing you a 
good health and long life." 

" I assure you," returned Mr. Martin, 
" I meant no offence, Tom ; but was it not as 
I say?" 

" I can't teU you that, sir," said Bourke ; 
" I 'm bound down, sir. Howsoever, you may 
be sure the man I spoke of, and my father, and 
thos^ they know, settled it between them." 

There was a pause, of which Mrs. Martin 
took advantage to inquire of Tom ; whether 
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something remarkable had not happened about 
a goat and a pair of pigeons, at the time of his 
son^s ilhiess — circumstances often mysteriously 
hinted at by Tom. 

^^ See that, now,^ said he, turning to Mr. 
Martin, ^^ how well she remembers it ! True 
for you, ma^am. The goat I gave the mistress, 
your mother, when the doctors ordered her 
goats^ whey ?"" 

Mrs. Martin nodded assent, and Tom 
Bourke continued — " Why, then, I'll tell 
you how that was. The goat was as well 
as e'er a goat ever was, for a month after 
she was sent to Killaan to your father's. The 
morning after the night I just told you of, be- 
fore the child woke, his mother was standing 
at the gap, leading out of the barn-yard into 
the road, and she saw two pigeons flying from 
the town of Kilworth, ofl^ the church, down 
towards her. Well, they never stopped, you 
see, till they came to the house on the hill at 
the other side of the river, facing our farm. 
They pitched upon the chimney of that house, 
and after looking about them for a minute or 
two, they flew straight across the river, and 
stopped on the ridge of the cow-house where 
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the child and I were lying. Do you think 
they came there for nothing, sir ?'^ 

" Certainly not, Tom,'' returned Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

" Well, the woman came in to me, fright- 
ened, and told me. She began to cry. — 
* Whisht, you fool !' says I : * 'tis all for the 
better.' 'Twas true for me. What do you 
think, ma'am ? the goat that I gave your mo- 
ther, that was seen feeding at sunrise that 
morning by Jack Cronin, as merry as a bee, 
dropped down dead, without any body know- 
ing why, before Jack's face ; and at that very 
moment, he saw two pigeons fly from the top 
of the house, out of the town, towards the 
Lismore road. 'Twas at the same time my 
woman saw them, as I just told you." 

"'Twas very strange indeed, Tom," said 
Mr. Martin ; " I wish you could give us 
some explanation of it." 

" I wish I could, sir," was Tom Bourke's 
answer ; " but I'm bound down. I can't tell 
but what I'm allowed to tell, any more than a 
sentry is let walk more than his rounds." 

" I think you said something of having 
had some former knowledge of the man that 
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assisted in the cure of your son,^ said Mr. 
Martin. 

" So I had, sir,'' returned Bourke. " I 
had a trial of that man. But that's neither 
here nor there. I can't tell you any thing 
about that, sir. But would you like to know 
how he got his skill ?" 

" Oh ! very much, indeed," said Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

^^ But you can tell us his christian name, 
that we may know him the better through 
the story," added Mrs. Martin. Tom Bourke 
paused for a minute to consider this pro- 
position. 

" Well, I believe I may tell you that, any 
how: his name is Patrick. He was always 
a smart, active, 'cute* boy, and would be a 
great clerk if he stuck to it. The first time I 
knew him, sir, was at my mother's wake. I 
was in great trouble, for I did not know where 
to bury her. Her people and my father's 
people — I mean their friends, sir, among the 
good people^ had the greatest battle that was 
known for many a year, at Dunman way-cross, 

♦ 'Cute — acute. 
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to see to whose churchyard she'^d be taken^ 
They fought £or three nights, one after an- 
other, without being able to settle it. The 
ndghbours wondered how long I was before I- 
buried my mother; but I had my reasons, 
though I could not tell them at that time. 
Well, sir, to make my story short, Patrick 
came on the fourth morning and told me he 
settled the business, and that day we buried 
her in Kilcrvunper churchyard, with my fa^ 
ther's people.*" 

" He was a valuable friend, Tom,'' said Mrs. 
Martin, with difficulty suppressing a smile.. 
" But you were about to tell how he became 
so skilful." 

" So I will and welcome," replied Bourke. 
" Your health, ma'am — I'm drinking too 
much of this punch, sir; but to tell the 
truth, I never tasted the like of it : it goes 
down one's throat like sweet oil. But what was 
I going to say ? — ^Yes — well — Patrick, many 
a long year ago, was coming home from a 
berrin late in the evening, and walking by 
the side of the river, opposite the big inch*, 

* Inch — low meadow ground near a river. 
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near Ballyhefaan ford. He had taken a drop, 
to be sure ; but he was only a little merry, as 
you may say, and knew very well what he was 
doing. The moon was shining, for it was in 
the month of August, and the river was as 
smooth and as bright as a looking-glass. He 
heard nothing for- a long time but the fall 
of the water at the mill weir about a mile 
down the river, and now and then the crying 
of the lambs on the other side of the river. 
All at once, there was a noise of a great num- 
ber of people, laughing as if they^d break 
their hearts, and of a piper playing among 
them. It came from the inch at the other side 
of the ford, and he saw, through the mist that 
hung over the river, a whole crowd of people 
dancing on the inch. Patrick was as fond of 
a dance as he was of a glass, and that^s saying 
enough for him ; so he whipped off his shoes 
and stockings, and away with him across the 
ford. After putting on his shoes and stockings 
at the other side of the river, he walked over 
to the crowd, and mixed with them for some 
time without being minded. He thought, sir, 
that he^d show them better dancing than any of 
themselves, for he was proud of his feet, sir. 
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and good right he had, for there was not a 
boy in the same parish could foot a double 
or treble with him. But pwah ! — his dancing 
was no more to theirs than mine would be to 
the mistress there. They did not seem as if 
they had a boae in their bodies, and they kept 
it up as if nothing could tire them. Patrick 
was 'shamed within himself, for he thought he 
had not his fellow in all the country round ; 
and was going away, when a little old man, 
that was looking at the company for some 
time bitterly, as if he did not like what was 
going on, came up to him. * Patrick,' says 
he. Patrick started, for he did not think 
any body there knew him. * Patrick,' says 
he, * you're discouraged, and no wonder for 
you. But you have a friend near you. I'm 
your friend, and your father's friend, and I 
think worse* of your little finger than I do of 
all that are here, though they think no one is 
as good as themselves. Gro into the ring and 
call for a lilt. Don't be afeard. I tell you 
the best of them did not do as well as you 
shall, if you will do as I bid you.' Patrick 
felt something within him as if he ought not 
to gainsay the old man. He went into the 

* Worse — more. 
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ring, and called the piper to play up the best 
double he had. And, sure enough, all that 
the others were able for was nothing to him ! 
He bounded like an eel, now here and now 
there, as light as a feather, although the people 
could hear the music answered by his steps, 
that beat time to every turn of it, like the 1^ 
foot of the piper. He first danced a hornpipe 
on the ground. Then they got a table, and 
he danced a treble on it that drew down shouts 
from the whole company. At last he called 
for a trencher ; and when they saw him, dM as 
if he iQ^as spinning on it like a top, they did not 
know what to make of him. Some praised 
him for the best dancer that ever entered a 
ring ; others hated him because he was better 
than themselves; although they had good 
right to think themselves better than him 
or any other man that never went the long 
journey.^ 

^^ And what was the cause of his great suc- 
cess ?^ inquired Mr. Martin. 

" He could not help it, sir," replied Tom 
Bourke. " They that could make him do 
more than that made him do it. Howsomever, 
when he had done, they wanted him to dance 
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again, but he was tired, and they could not 
persuade him. At last he got angry, and 
swore a big oath, saving your presence, that 
he would not dance a step more; and the 
word was hardly out of his mouth, when he 
found himself all alone, with nothing but a 
white cow grazing by his side."" 

" Did he ever discover why he was gifted 
with these extraordinary powers in the dance, 
Tom ?'" said Mr. Martin. 

" ni tell you that too, sir,'' answered Bourke, 
"when I come to it. When he went 
home, sir, he was taken with a shivering, 
and went to bed; and the next day they 
found he got the fever, or something like 
it, for he raved like as if he was mad. 
But they couldn't make out what it was he 
was saying, though he talked constant. The 
doctors gave him over. But it's little they 
know what ailed him. When he was, as you 
may say, about ten days sick, and every body 
thought he was going, one of the neighbours 
came in to him with a man, a friend of his, from 
Ballinlacken, that was keeping with him some 
time before. I can't tell you his name either, 
only it was Darby. The minute Darby saw 
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Patrick, he took a little bottle, with the juice 
of herbs in it, out of his pocket, and gave 
Patrick a drink of it. He did the same every 
day for three weeks, and then Patrick was able 
to walk about, as stout and as hearty as ever 
he was in his life. But he was a long time be- 
fore he came to himself; and he used to walk 
the whole day sometimes by the ditch side, 
talking to himself, like as if there was some 
one along with him. And so there was, surely, 
or he wouldn't be the man he is to-day.*" 

^^ I suppose it was from some such com- 
panion he learned his skill," said Mr. Martin. 

" You have it all now, sir,'' replied Bourke. 
"Darby told him his friends were satisfied 
with what he did the night of the dance ; and 
though they couldn't hinder the fever, they'd 
bring him over it, and teach him more than 
many knew beside him. And so they did. 
For you see all the people he met on the inch 
that night were friends of a different faction ; 
only the old man that spoke to him ; he was 
a friend of Patrick's family, and it went again 
his heart, you see, that the others were so 
light and active, and he was bitter in himself 
to hear 'em boasting how they'd dance with 
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my set in the whole country round. So he 
gave Patrick the gift that night, and after- 
wards gave him the skill that makes him the 
wonder of all that know him. And to besure 
it was <mly learning he was that time when he 
was wandering in his mind aft^ the fev^.^ 

^^ I have heard many strange stories about 
that inch near Ballyhefaan ford,^ said Mr. 
Martin. ^^ ^Tis a great place for the good 
people, isn't it, Tom ?"" 

" You may say that, sir,'' returned Bourke. 
^^ I could tell you a great deal about it. Many 
a time I sat for as good as two hours by moon- 
light, at th' other side of the river, looking at 
'em playing goal as if they'd break their hearts 
over it; with their coats and waistcoats off, 
and white handkerchiefs on the heads of one 
party, and red ones on th' other, just as you'd 
see on a Sunday in Mr. Simmings's big field. 
I saw 'am one night play till the moon set, 
without one party being able to take the ball 
from th' other. I'm sure they were going to 
fight, cmly 'twas near morning. I'm told your 
grandfather, ma'am, used to see 'em there, 
too," said Bourke, turning to Mrs. Martin. 

" So I have been told, Tom," replied Mrs. 

K 
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Miutiii. ^^ But donH they say that the diurch- 
yard of Kilcrump^ is just as favourite a place 
with the good pec^le, as Ballyhe&aa inch r 
<^ Why, then, may be, you never heard, 
ma^am, what happened to Davy Roche in 
that same churchyard,^ said Bourke; and 
turning to Mr. Martin, added, ^^'^Twas a 
long time before he went into your sarvice, sir. 
He was walking home, of an evening, ^m the 
fair of Kilcummer, a Uttle merry, to be sure, 
ofiter the day, and he came up with a berrin. 
So he walk^d along with it, and he thought it 
very queer, that he did not know a mother^s 
soul in the crowd, but one man, and he was 
sure that man was dead many years afore. 
Howsomever, he went on with the berrin, till 
tb^ came to Kilcrumper churchyard; and 
faith he went in and staid with the rest, to see 
the corpse buried. As soon as the grave was 
covered, what should they do but gather about 
a piper that come along with ^em, and fall to 
dancing, as if it was a wedding. Davy longed 
to be among '^em (for he hadn^t a bad foot of 
his own, that time, whatever he may now) ; 
but he was loath to begin, because they all 
seemed strange to him, only the man I tokl 
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you that he thought was dead. Well, at last 
this man saw what Davy wanted, and came t^ 
to him. < Davy,^ says he, ^ take out a part- 
ner, and ^Kow what you can do, but takecari& 
and dcMi't offer to kiss her.' < That I wonV 
says Davy, ^ although her lips were made ol 
honey.** And with that he made his bow to 
thepttrtiest girl in the ring, and he and she 
began to dance. 'Twas a jig they danced, and 
they did it to th' admiration, do you see, of all 
that were there. 'Twas all very well till the 
jig was over ; but just as they had done, Dftvyi 
for he had a drop in, and was warm with the 
dancing, forgot himself, and kissed his partner^ 
acc(»*ding to custom. The smack was no 
sooner off of his lips, you see, than he was left 
alone in the churchyard, without a cre^ttura 
near him, and all he could see was the tall 
tombstones. Davy said they seemed as If 
they were dancing too, but I suppose that was 
only the wonder that happened him, and he 
being a little in drink. Howsomev^, be 
found it was a great many hours later than h^ 
thought it ; 'twas near morning when he cam^ 
home ; but they couldn't get a word out of 

K 2 
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him till the next day, when he woke out of 
A dead sleep about 12 o^clock."" 

When Tom had finished the account of 
Davy Roche and the berrin, it became quite 
evident that spirits, of some sort, were work- 
ing too strong within him to admit of his 
telling many more tales of the good people. 
Tom sfemed conscious of this. — He muttered 
for a few minutes broken sentences concern- 
ing churchyards, riversides, leprechans, and 
dina magh, which were quite unintelligible, 
perhaps to himself, certainly to Mr. Martin 
and his lady. At length he made a slight 
motion of the head upwards, as if he would 
say, " I can talk no more;"" stretched his 
arm to the table, upon which he placed the 
empty tumbler slowly, and with the most 
knowing and cautious air ; and rising from his 
chair, walked, or rather rolled, to the parlour 
door. Here he turned round to face his host 
and hostess ; but after various ineffectual at- 
tempts to bid them good night, the words, as 
they rose, being always choked by a violent 
hiccup, while the door, which he held by the 
handle, swung to and fro, carrjring his un- 
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yielding body along with it, he was obliged 
to depart in silence. The cow-boy, sent by 
Tom's wife, who knew well what sort of al- 
lurement detained him, when he remained 
out after a certain hour, was in attendance to 
conduct his master home. I have no doubt 
that he returned without meeting any mate- 
rial injury, as I know that within the last 
month, he was, to use his own words, " As 
stout and hearty a man as any of his age in 
the county Cork.*" 



The character of Tom Bourke is accurately copied 
from nature^ and it has been thought better to pre- 
serve the scene entire^ rather than derive two or three 
tales from his confessions. It afibrds an illustration of 
the difficulty with which an acknowledgment of super- 
natural skill is extorted from the gifted possessor^ of 
the credulity of the peasantry^ and of some national 
superstitions. 

" Don't call them my enemies/* exclaims Tom 
Bourke^ on hearing Mr. Martin apply the term enemy 
to an adverse fairy faction ; and throughout it will 
be observed that he calls the fairies^ as all Irish in his 
class of life would do, " Good People" {Dina Magh, 
correctly written Daoine Maith,) 

In «ome parts of Walee^ 4ihe fairies are termed 
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tylwiftk. teg, or the £ur family. ; in others y teulv, tihe 
family : also^ bendith eu mamau, or the blessings of 
their mothers ; and gwreigedh anwyl, or dear wives. 

A similar desire of propitiating superior beings of 
malignant nature^ or a wish to aroid words of ill omen, 
eharacterizes people of higher civilization. The Greeks 
denominated the furies by the name of E^fAmZts, the be- 
nevolent^ and gave to oneof them the title of Mty<»jg», the 
merciful. On similar prindples^without havingrecourse 
to grammatical quiddities, may possibly be explained 
the name of Charon^ '5 the grim ferryman that poets 
write of/' which if it be of Greek origih signifies '^ this 
njoidng ;" and why Zjucus, the gloomy and appalling 
grove^ should be derived from luceo, to shine with light : 
other instances will immediately occur to the scholar, 
as Makvenium changed to Beneventum ; ^«V7a^ a^tyo^ , 
the sea unfriendly to strangers to ^ovloe tu|ti«r^ the 
^endly, &c. We see it in more modem days in the 
altergUon of '' the Cape of Storms" into the " Cape 
of Good Hope." In one of the Waverley novels, ffir 
W. Scott, if Sir Walter it be, mentions that the High- 
landers call the gallows, by which so many of their 
countrymen suffered, the kind gallows, and address it 
with uncovered head. Sir W. cannot account for this, 
but itls evidently propitiatory. 

The term " fairy-struck" is applied to paralytic 
affections, which are supposed to proceed from a blow 
given by the invisible band of an offended fairy; 
this belief, of course, creates fairy doctors, who by 
means of charms and mysterious journeys profess to 
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cure the afflicted. It is only foir to add^ th*t the term 
has also a convivial acceptation^ the fairies being not 
unirequently made to bear the blame of the eflfeets 
arising, firom too c<^ous a saerifice to the jolly godw 

Bocoiigh or Bnclcau^ id the name given to • sin** 
gular class of Irish mendieants^ whose character beaife 
some resemblance to that oi the Gaberlnnvie man of 
Scotland^ and their adventares> perhaps^ are sometimes 
not unlike those recorded in' the verses of James Vth. 
The importance attached to the manner and place 
of burial by the peasantry is almost incredible : it is 
always a matter of consideration and often of dispute 
whether the deceased shall be buried with his or her 
"own people." 

Ballyhefaan was a ford of the river Puncheon (the 
Fanchin of Spenser)^ on the road leading from Fermoy 
along the banks of the Blackwater^ through Isle-dash 
(called also Liclash)^ Ballydera-own and Mocrony to 
Araglin^ a wild district of the county Cork^ situated 
where that county joins those of Waterford and Tip- 
perary ; the road terminates at a place called '^ The 
Furnace^" in the angle of the junction of the three 
counties where some years since an iron foimdery was . 
established, which is understood to have failed from 
the want of fuel, perhaps of capital. This road, which 
has lately been put into excellent order, crosses the 
highway leading from Kilworth to Lisraore, about 
a mile east of the former town, and about half a mile 
north from the ford of Ballyhefaan, over which a 
bridge has been recently built. 
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The ''big Inch/' on which the ''good people" were 
•o fond of playing goal or hurling^ a game illiberally 
explained by Mr. Arthur Youngs as " the Cricket of 
Savages^" is an extensive, flat^ and very rich piece of 
ground, bounded by the Funcheon on the south, and 
the Blackwater on the east. 

Kilcrumper churchyard, the scene of Davy Roche's 
dance, lies about two hundred yards off the Dublin 
mail-coach road, about half way between Kilworth 
and Fermoy. 




FAIRIES OR NO FAIRIES. 

John Mulligan was as fine an old fellow 
as ever threw a Carlow spur into the sides of 
a horse. He was, besides, as jolly a boon 
companion over a jug of punch as you would 
meet from Camsore Point to Bloody Farland. 
And a good horse he used to ride ; and a 
stiffer jug of punch than his was not in nine- 
teen baronies. May be he stuck more to it 
than he ought to have done — but that is no- 
thing whatever to the story I am going to 
tell. 

John believed devoutly in fairies ; and an 
angry man was he if you doubted them. He 
had more fairy stories than would make, if 
properly printed in a rivulet of print running 
down a meadow of margin, two thick quartos 
for Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle-street ; 
all of which he used to tell on all occasions 
that he could find listeners. Many believed 
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his stories-many more did not beUeve them 
— ^but nobody, in process of time, used to 
contradict the old gentleman, for it was a pity 
to vex him. But he had a couple of young 
neighbours who were just come down from 
their first vacation in Trinity College to spend 
the summer months with an uncle of theirs, 
Mr. Whaley, an old Cromwellian,. who lived 
at Ballybegmullinahone, and they w^e too 
full of logic to let the old man have his own 
way undisputed. 

Every story he told they laughed at, ssad 
said that it was impossible — that it was merely 
old woman^s gabble, and other such things. 
When he would insist that all his stories were 
derived from the most credible sources— nay, 
that some of them had been told hhvL- by his 
own grandmother, a very respectable old lady, 
but slightly aSected in her facultiies, asthi&gs 
that came under her own knowledge — they cut 
the matter short by declaring that she was in 
her dotage, and at the best of times had a 
strong propensity to pulling a long bow. 

" But,'' said they, '^ Jack Mulligan, did 
you ever see a fairy yourself ?'^ 

" Never,'' was the reply. 
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" Well, then,"" they imswered, " until you 
do,, do Qot be bolhering us with any more 
tales of my grandmother.'*^ 

Jack was particularly nettled at this, and 
took up the cudgels for his grandmother; 
but the younkers were too sharp for him, 
and finally he got into a passion, as people 
gena-ally do who have the worst of an argo- 
ment. This evening — it was at their nucleus, 
an old crony of his with whom he had dined 
— he had taken a large portion of his usual 
beverage^ and was quite riotous. He at last 
got up in a passion, ordered his horse, and, in 
spite of his hosf s entreaties, galloped off, aL 
though he had intended to have slept there, 
declaring that he would not have any thing 
more to do wthapair of jackanapes puppies, 
who, because they had learned how to read 
good-for-nothing books in cramp writing, and 
were taught by a parcel of wiggy , red-snouted, 
prating prigs, (" not," added he, " however, 
that I say a man niay not be a good man and 
have a red nose,'^ they imagined they knew 
more than a man who has held buckle and 
Umgae together facing the wind of the world 
for five dozen years. 
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He rode off in a fret, and galloped as hard 
as his horse Shaunbuie could powder away 
over the limestone. " Damn it !*" hiccuped 
he, " Lord pardon me for swearing ! the brats 
had me in one thing— I never did see a fairy ; 
and I would give up five as good acres as 
ever grew apple-potatoes to get a glimpse of 
one— and, by the powers ! what is that J^"" 

He looked and saw a gallant spectacle. 
His road lay by a noble demesne, gracefillly 
sprinkled with trees, not thickly planted as in 
a dark forest, but disposed, now in clumps of 
five or six, now standing singly, towering over 
the plain of verdure around them, as a beau- 
tiful promontory arising out of the sea. He 
had come right opposite the glory of the 
wood. It was an oak, which in the oldest 
title-deeds of the county, and they were at 
least five hundred years old, was called the 
old oak of Ballinhassig. Age had hollowed 
its centre, but its massy boughs still waved 
with their dark serrated foUage. The moon 
was shining on it bright. If I were a poetj 
like Mr. Wordsworth, I should tell you how 
the beautiful light was broken into a thousand 
different fragments — and how it filled the 



1 
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entire tree with a glorious flood, bathing every 
particular leaf, and showing forth every par- 
ticular bough ; but, as I am not a poet, I shall 
go on with my story. By this light Jack saw 
a brilliant company of lovely little forms 
dancing under the oak with an unsteady and 
rolling motion. The company was large. 
Some sp;read out far beyond the farthest boun- 
dary Of the shadow of the oak's branches — 
some were seen glancing through the flashes of 
light fehining through its leaves — some were 
barely visible, nestling under the trunk — some 
no doubt were entirely concealed from his 
eyes. Never did man see any thing more 
beautiful. They were not three inches in 
height, but they were white as the driven 
snow, and beyond number numberless. Jack 
threw his bridle over his horse'^s neck, and 
drew up to the low wall which bounded the 
demesne, and leaning over it, surveyed, with 
infinite delight, their diversified gambols. By 
looking long at them, he soon saw objects 
which had not struck him at first; in par- 
ticular that in the middle was a chief of supe- 
rior stature, round whom the group appeared 
to move. He gazed so long that he was quite 
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overcome with joy, and could not help shouting 
out. " Bravo ! little fellow," said he, " well 
kicked and strong.*" But the instant he ut- 
tered the words the night was darkened, and 
the fairies vanished with the speed of light- 
ning. 

« I wish," said Jack, " I had held my 
tongue; but no matter now. I shall just 
turn bridle about and go back to Bally- 
begmuUinahcme Castle, and beat the young 
Master Whaleys, fine reasoners as they think 
themsdves, out of the field clean." 

No sooner said than done ; and Jack was 
back again as if upon the wings of the wind. 
He rapped fiercely at the door, and called 
aloud for the two collegians. 

" Halloo !" said he, " young Flatcaps, come 
down now, if you dare. Come down, if you 
dare, and I shall give you ocular demonstratioii 
of the truth of what I was saying." 

Old Whaley put his head out of the window, 
and said, ^^ Jack Mulligan, what brings you 
back so soon .?" 

" The fairies !" shouted Jack ; « the fairies !" 

" I am afraid," muttered the Lord of Bal- 
lybegmullinahone, ^< the last glass you took 
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was too little watered : but, no matter — come 
in and cool yourself over a tumbler of punch." 
He came in and sat down again at table. 
In great spirits he told his story : — ^how he 
had seen thousands and tens of thousands of 
fiodries dancing about the old oak of Ballin- 
hassig; he described their beautiful dresses 
6[ shining silver; their flat-crowned hats, 
glittering in the moonbeams ; and the princely 
stature and demeanour of the central figure* 
He added, that he heard them singing, and 
pla3ring the most enchanting music ; but this 
was merely imagination. The young men 
laughed, but Jack held his ground. ^^ Sup- 
pose,*" said one of the lads, *' we join company 
with you on the road, and ride along to the 
place where you saw that fine company of 
feiries?" 

" Done I" cried Jack ; " but I will not 
promise that you will find them there, for I 
saw them scudding up in the sky hke a flight 
of bees, and heard their wings whizzing 
through the air." This, you know, was a 
bounce, for Jack had heard no such thing. 

Off^ rode the three, and came to the demesne 
of Oakwood. They arrived at the wall flanking 
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the'^fidd «iMi«'«tood4haM|prafll<<iak^i ^Upd the 
modn, hf this tiBi% hinnbig^ 4igam^.4nDaged 
from thft ctduds; ahone fcr^giit a» -ii^ijfgn^ack 
had poflsed. <^ Look ther^^ he eried, esult- 
ingly; for the same spectacle, again cau^t his 
eyes, and he pointed to it with his horgewlup; 
*• look, and deny if you can.'" .. . : , 

" Why,^ said one of the lads, pausing, 
^^ true it is that we do see a company of white 
creatures; but were they fairies ten times 
over, I shall go among them ;^ and he dis- 
mounted to climb over the wall* 

" Ah, Tom ! Tom I'' cried Jack, « stop, 
man, stop ! what are you doing ? The £Euries 
— the good people, I mean-^ hate to be meddled 
with. You will be pinched or blinded ; or 
your horse will cast its shoe ; or — ^look ! a 
wilful man will have his way. Oh ! oh ! he 
is almost at the oak — God help him ! for he 
is past the help of man.'' 

By this time Tom was under the tree, and 
burst out laughing. ** Jack,'' said he, " keep 
your prayers to yourself. Your fairies are 
not bad at all. Believe they will make to- 
lerably good catsup." 

** Catsup," said Jack, who, when he found 
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tha^ die two lad» (Imt tke second had fottowed 
his H^PoAop) irevebodi hm^haig inllie middle 
of iiiehSaAeBf had iMsmouiited and advanced 
slowly — ** What do you mean by catsup ?^ 

'< NotMngy'' replied Tcm, '< but that they 
are miudiiooms (as indeed they were) ; and 
your Obercm is merely this overgrown puff- 
baU.^ 

Poor Mulligan gave a long whistle of 
amazement, staggered back to his horse 
without saying a word, and rode home in a 
hard gallop, never looking behind him. Many 
a long day was it before he ventured to face 
the laughers at Ballybegmullinahone ; and to 
the day of his death the people of the parish, 
ay, and five parishes round, called him nothing 
but Musharoon Jack, such being their pro- 
nimciation of mushroom. 

I should be sorry if all my fairy stories 
ended with so little dignity ; but — 

" These our actors^ 

As I foretold you^ were all spirits^ and 
Are melted into air — into thin air." 
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In concluding this section, it has been judged r^;ht 
to preaent the reader with the account of the origin 
of the fairies given by Addison in his Latin poem of 
the ni/y^royijnvo/inx"! where, after mentioiung the ex- 
termination of the pjgmj race by the TichniouB cranes, 
and showing how, as the Assyrian, the PETsian, and 
the Roman empires bad yidded to fate, so had that of 
' the pygmies ; and saying, that the aoula of the pygmy 
warriom now roamed through the vallies trf' dynum, 
he thus proceeds : — 

" ■ Aut si quid fldei mereatur aoilit 

Fabnla, pastores per noctia opaca purilla* 
S«pe vident umbras, pygmsoB corpoie csasoc, 
Dum secora gruum, et veteres obhta labores, 
Lntitis penituB vacat, indulgetque ehoreis, 
Anguatosque tent callea, viridesque per orbes 
Turba levis aalit, et lemnruin cognomine gaudet." 
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Who quaK with swollen lips the rub; wine. 

Draining the cellai with u bet ■ hand 

As if it were his pune irtndi ne'er ladi'd aiin ;- 

And then, with fcagn'd cMitiitioi] luminatM 

Upon hit wasteful pnmkB, and Kreby, 

In some secluded d«U or knutly grore 

Tiniel'd by twilight."— 
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THE HAUNTED CELLAR. 

There are few people who have not heard 
of the Mac Carthies-— one of the real old 
Irish families, with the true Milesian blood 
running in their veins as thick as butter- 
milk. Many were the clans of this family in 
the south ; as the Mac Carthy-more — and 
the Mac Carthy-reagh— and the Mac Carthy 
of Muskerry ; and all of them were noted 
for their hospitality to strangers, gentle and 
simple. 

But not one of the name, or of any other, 
exceeded Justin Mac Carthy, of Ballinacarthy, 
at putting plenty to eat and drink upon his 
table ; and there was a right hearty welcome 
for every one who would share it with him* 
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Many a wine-cellar would be ashamed of the 
name if that at Ballinacarthy was the proper 
pattern for one; large as that cellar was, it 
was crowded with bins of wine, and long 
rows of pipes, and hogsheads and casks, that 
it would talce more time to count than any 
sober man could spare in such a place, with 
plenty to drink about him, and a hearty wel- 
come to do so. 

There are many, no doubt, who will think 
that the butler would have little to complain 
of in such a house; and the whole country 
round would have agreed with them if a man 
could be found to remain as Mr. Mac Car- 
thy^s butler for any length of time worth 
speaking of; yet not one who had been in his 
service gave him a bad word. 

** We have no fault,'' they would say, " to 
find with the master ; and if he could but get 
any one to fetch his wine from the cellar, we 
might every one of us have grown gray in the 
house, and have lived quiet and contented 
enough in his service until the end of our 
days**" 

" 'Tis a queer thing that, surely," thought 
young Jack Leary, a lad who had been 
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brought up fix>m. a mere child in the stables 
at Ballinacarthy to assist in taking care of the 
h(H*ses, and had occasionally lent a hand in 
the butler's pantry — " 'tis a mighty queer 
thing, surely, that one man after another can- 
not content himself with the best place in the 
house of a good master, but that every one c^ 
them must quit, all through the means, as 
they say, of the wine-cellar. If the master, 
long life to him I would but make me his 
butler, I warrant never the word more would 
be heard of grumbling at his bidding to go to 
the wine-cellar.'' 

Young Leary acc(»*dingly watched for what 
he conceived to be a favourable opportunity 
<^ presenting himself to the notice of his 
master. 

Afew mornings after, Mr. Mac Carthy went 
into his stable-yard rather earlier than usual^ 
and called loudly for the groom to saddle his 
horse, as he intended going out with the 
hounds. But there was no groom to answa*, 
and young Jack Leary led Rainbow out of 
the stable. 

" Where is WiUiam .?" inquired Mr. Mac 
Carthy. 



i.6<.^SIrantMid Jacklf aiiB'iMvirMadiOrirthy 
it|)ettad(theK|bkflti0iil> r ii^/ah '" ; /tuoJ x^nuo/ 

^^ Is it William, please yourliMbuiKiriiMLi 
turn^ Jack;;; ^fwbj^i then, tcDtellithie <lf^11i, 
heJtodj(lbtpfte^d]^p^ioo(faitich/liGrt nr 

"Where did he get-kP edd^iMf:f*iic> 
ClMd;ihjK(lr>^1 fq^innoe; TfaomaB V«nt( iain^ (lie 
k0]f (0£ i^e itfine^ceUar iias be^ in n^ |K)iidtf^1 
aHidcIlJbliVe beea obliged to idih ithaf^Vks 
drank mjraelf*'- :.'>'j, k* ort •>/u 

^ Soroow a know I know,^ <>Bfti<|'jLdbjr, 
^^ unless; the cook might have givenJhiifiii^tk^' 
/eo^l^as^ in life of whii^ey. 'But,^ eotitii|ik«^ - 
he, performing a low bow by seizing with his' 
right hand a lock of hair, and pulling down his 
head by it, iwhilst his left k^, whidi htfd- 
been put forward, was scraped back againdt 
the gproiuid, ** may I make so bold as just to 
ask yoor honour one question ?^ 

'^ Speak out, Jack,^ said Mr. Mac Carthy^ 

"Why, then, does your honour want d 
butler?'' 

" Can you recommend me one,^ returned 
his master, with the smile of good-humotir 
upon his countenance, " and one who will not 
be afraid of going to my wine-cellar ?'' ' : i . • 



I . 
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^s l3»tbellnn^^lkr alt Ok hmtte^ f^Vsidd 
young Leary ; << devil a dmihtJLkBivAhtnkffUU 

^•Sp ydu^nean to offCT'meyoliy^Wi^iri^ 
in die! lapjuity i of buderf''- said ?Mr.> Mad' 
CaiAy^lwith'Beme suiprise;'' '"'■' ••■ "' ^^^ '* 

1^ IBwetiyiBo^'' Yetumkl yoimg L^ar]^/ttMr> 
for4;h»iJrst;time looking iqi frc»i llid ^rckuidv^ 

'SWell^ IbeUere you tobea ^podL'\dA]eM> 
have no objection to give you a trial**!'' a^avxU 

^' hmg msy your konourrdgn ot^ tKb, 
and' tbe Lord spare you to usT ejaeulirted 
Leary i with another national bow, as hia du- 
ster rode off; and he continued for some tifneit 
to gaze afit^ him with a vacant stare, which ' 
slowly «kd gradually assumed a look of im^-^ 
portance. v^ ' 

^< Jack Leary ,^ said he at length, <f JaokHM ' 
is it Jack ?^ in ^ tone of wonder; ^^ fisuth^ 'tifek 
not Jack now, but Mr. John, the butla*;^ 
and with an air of becoming consequeneey he 
strided out of the stable-yard towards fttsB'''^ 
kitchen. . ^ ^ 

It is of Httle purport to my story, although i > ' 
it may afford an instructive lesson ta the{( 
reader, to depict the sudden transition ^of Ho- ■ ' 
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body into somebody. Jack'^ forxf^ stojble com- 
panion, a poor superannuated hound niunefl 
Bran, who had been accustomed to receive 
many an affectionate pat on the head, ws^ 
spumed from him with a kick and an ^^ Out 
of the way, sirrah.^ Indeed, poor Jack^s me- 
mory seemed sadly affected by his sudden 
change of situation. What established the 
point beyond all doubt was his ahnost for- 
getting the pretty face of P^gy, the kitchen 
wench, whose heart he had assailed but the 
preceding week by the offer of purchasing a 
gold ring for the fourth finger of her right 
hand, and a lusty imprint of good-will upon 
her Ups. 

When Mr. Mac Carthy returned from himt- 
ing, he sent for Jack Leary — so he still con- 
tinued to call his new butler. " Jack,'' said 
he, " I believe you are a trustworthy lad, 
and here are the keys of my cellar. I have 
asked the gentlemen with whom I hunted to- 
day to dine with me, and I hope they may be 
satisfied at the way in which you will wait on 
them at table ; but above all, let there be no 
want of wine after dinner." 

Mr. John having a tolerably quick eye for 
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such thingis, and being naturally a handy lad, 
spread his cloth accordingly, laid his plates 
and knives and forks in the same manner he 
had seen his predecessors in office perform 
the^ mysteries, and really, for the first time, 
got through attendance on dinner very well. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that it 
was at the house of an Irish country squire, 
who was entertaining a company of booted 
and spurred fox4iunters, not very particular 
about what are considered matters of infinite 
importance under other circumstances and in 
other societies. 

For instance, few of Mr. Mac Carthy's 
guests, though all excellent and worthy men 
in their way, cared much whether the pimch 
produced after soup was made of Jamaica or 
Antigua rum ; some even would not have 
been inclined to question the correctness of 
good old Irish whiskey ; and, with the ex- 
ception of their liberal host himself, every 
one in company preferred the port Vhich Mr. 
Mac Carthy put on his table to the less ardent 
flavour of claret, — a choice rather at variance 
with modem sentiment. 

It was waxing near midnight, when Mr. 



was a signal for josot&^'Wb^i-twkd^lMk j^m- 
tfeP(ted'to> tbg>ctellaf tp^ fkHmmt ^fircrin muHy, 

^llIteluxuky^io^was^hMriimk^^ dM 
idiitlp'bf Iirdaitd ; l>tit the jopericnity 'of>«i)rt 
irfile?4Utal be0n ncknowledged bjhalttaittarf 
imkdjjoiifgiBBmt^^ -/vinv tout 

^i^lHfe ^vaAdftither of Mr. Mad GMfthy^nirAis 
liidMbttflt ^ itiaiiidoii of Bafiiittiicardiy^iij^ 
dto litd' 6f iatt ^ oa^rile whk^ l^Bcl/ibdm^M 
to^ faifiT iane^istoris, ¥r$s fully awtunr^ df ikfaJBtim^ 
portint faet ; and in the oonsmrctktti'Of his 
magnificent wine-cellar had availed MaaMud 
il'^^b^ vault, excavated out of the s(^db'«toDk 
in f<Mtner times as a place of retreat flnd^ae' 
carity. < The descent to this vault' WW bghk 
IHght of steep stone stairs, and here and (Siftt^ 
in the wall were narrow passages — I ought 
tather call them crevices; and al8o^ Oertldn 
pibjections, which cast deep shado#6/'iiiltt 
looked very frightful when any one went 
dofWn the cellar stairs with a single light: 
indeed, two lights did not much imptoVe^ thfe 
nWtteJh, for though tlie breadth ryf the i^li^^tdows 



/ fij^fwiihnwig uptfltthls joeaoltttiQi^ dowto Jimil 
thBoaefcidiiltiei^' ^beariag 'i» hk^ri^bt >;hjBidL il 
lantern and the key of the cellar^ andia Wa 
Iflfl axbaslodig'iirhEiobJie ecMmdcflr^ 
capiu3ou^lo>cottf»in fte adoqvftte^Mic^ftLfat'jtht 

door without my^ii^^nrnplm^i^^mif^^ 
ifhm,hAifi^ A(^ jkeyjVwhidli taa of /«! wJfent 
a^JeIuItl9Jsisind^M-fol^» U^^ ^9»rhf&m j^rjlgjirii 
<if )]^bmta«^s((fiate»lt^ and lumod H. M the Ipdfe 
hei jthoiight he Jheard n strange kind of- laughs 
ing iritbtii^ liliQ oeUar^ to whidi soBie ^noip^ 
faotlikalbat^lQod iqpon the Soar outside jdt^ 
Imtfdkt^ yidently^ thai they strudl^ a^^nillBli 
eaeltiother ; in this he ^ould not ]be imtitok^% 
d^ugli; h^ may have be^n deceived ior^, 
hHi^, for the bottles were JMst at bi&fe^^^Majil 
b0 «a9r Ihem in motion. r .it m 

.ii^iewy pfiu^ed for a moment^ and„ lookf^ 
ib^t^hi^l iHdth becom csi^ulion. HM)hP{ 
Imidly seized the handle of the key, and twi^d 
ittj^ith all his strength in the k|qk, .as jjf,^be 
d^vl^t^rfvia own,pqwer of ^^ix^ so; ,ai^4 |^ 
doojr fli^w .open vritk a ^^ ty;eipendpps p)r^^ 
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that, if the house had not been built upon 
the solid rock, would have shook it from the 
foundation. 

To recount what the poor fellow saw would 
be impossible, for he seems not to know very 
clearly himself; but what he told the pqok 
the next morning was, that he heard a rofuring 
and bellowing like a mad buU, and that aU 
the pipes and hogsheads and casks in the 
cellar went rocking backwards and forwiaids 
with so much force that he thought every one 
would have been staved in, and that he should 
have been drowned or smothered in wine. 

When Leary recovered, he made his way 
back as well as he could to the dining-roam, 
where he found his master and the company 
very impatient for his return. 

" What kept you ?*" said Mr. Mac Cartby 
in an angry voice ; " and where is the wine ? 
I rung for it half an hour since.*" 

" The wine is in the cellar, I hope, sir," 
said Jack, trembling violently ; ^^ I hope ^tis 
not all lost."" 

" What do you mean, fool ?'' exclaimed Mr. 
Mac Carthy in a |till more angry tone : " why 
did you not fetch some with you ?*" 
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"Jack looked wildly iabout him, and only 
uttered a deep groan. 

" Gentlemen,'' said Mr. Mac Carthy to his 
giiests, ** this is too much. When I next see 
jou to dinner, I hope it will be another house, 
fdVit is impossible I can remain longer in this, 
ifhm^ a man has no command over his own 
iiiiie-cellar, and cannot get a butler to do his 
mity. I have long thought of moving from 
BalUnacarthy ; and I am now determined, 
with the blessing of God, to leave it to-mor- 
t6W^ But wine shall you have were I to go 
myself to the cellar for it."" So saying, he 
rose from table, took the key and lantern 
from his half-stupified servant, who regarded 
him with a look of vacancy, and descended the 
narrow stairs, already described, which led to 
his cellar. 

When he arrived at the door, which he 
found open, he thought he heard a noise, as 
if of rats or mice scrambling over the casks, 
and on advancing perceived a little figure, 
about six inches in height, seated astride upon 

the pipe of the oldest port in the place, and 
bearing a spigot upon his shoulder. Raising 

the lantern, Mr. Mac Carthy contemplated 
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tlie Ultle feUow With wonAar : he wmre ared 
iiight4a^ on his hettd ; bfliovrhanwaBAiAort 
leather apron, which now, bom hiB ■44^iyV'j 
fell rathor on one aide ; and he had stoddn^ 
of a light blue colour, so long as neaify to 
oovor the entire of his leg; wi& shoes, luwii^ 
huge silver buckles in them, and with hi^ 
heels (perhaps out of vanity to make him 
appear taller). His face was like a withered 
winter apple ; and his nose, which was of a 
bright mmson colour, about the tip w<m« a 
delicate purple bloom, like that of a plum; 
yet his eyes twinkled 



" like those mites 



Of candid dew in moony nights—" 

and his mouth twitched up at one side with 
an arch grin. 

^^ Ha, scoundrel r exclaimed Mr. Mac 
Carthy, ^^ have I found you at last ? disturber 
of my cellar—what are you doing there ?" 

^^ Sure, and master,^ returned the little fel- 
low, looking up at him with one eye, and with 
the other throwing a sly glance towards the 
spigot on his shoulder, ^^ a^n^t we going to 
move to-morrow? and sure you would not 
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leave your own lit^. Cluricaune Naggeneen 

I,' p]^ l"" thought Mr. Mac Carthy, << if you 
(ure. to follow me, master Naggeneen, I don^t 
see. mudi use in quitting Ballinacarthy.**^ So 
^jjiipig with wine the basket which young 
Iffsary in hb fright had left behind him, and 
locking the cellar door, he rejoined his guests. 

For some years after Mr. Mac Carthy had 
always to fetch the wine for his table himself, 
as the little Cluricaune Naggeneen seemed to 
feel a personal respect towards him. Not- 
withstanding the labour of these journeys, the 
worthy lord of Ballinacarthy lived in his pa- 
ternal mansion to a good round age, and was 
famous to the last for the ^cellence of his 
wine, and the conviviality of his company ; 
but at the time of his death, that same con- 
viviaUty had nearly emptied his wine-cellar ; 
and 3» it was never so well filled again, nor so 
often visited, the revels of master Naggeneen 
became less celebrated, and are now only 
spoken of amongst the legendary lore of the 
country. It is even said that the poor little 
fellow took the declension of the cellar so to 

M 
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heart, that he became negligent and careless 
of himself, and that he has been sometimes seen 
going about with hardly a skreed to cover him. 



The Cloricaune of the loathem counties of Ireland 
appears to be the same as the Leprechan of Leinster ; 
and boih words are probably provincialisms of Luach- 
arma'n, the Irish for a pigmy. The peculiarities of 
this extraordinary spirit will be sufficiently illustrated 
in the following legends ; but the main point of di- 
stinction between the Cluricaune and the Shefiro arises 
from the sottish and solitary habits of the former, 
who are never found in troops or communities. 

Having been favoured (by letter ftom Cork) with 
another version of this tale, which contains some ad- 
ditional traits of Irish fairy character, not unlike those 
of the Scotch brownie, it is annexed for the purpose 
of comparison. It is singular, however, that the Clu- 
ricaune should become attached to a peaceful quaker 
family. 

'' Mr. Harris, a quaker, had a Cluricaune in his 
family : it was very diminutive in form. If any of 
the servants, as they sometimes do through negligence, 
left the beer-barrel running, little Wildbeam (for that 
was his name) would wedge himself into the cock and 
stop it at the risk of being smothered, until some one 
came to turn the key. In return for such services, the 
cook was in the habit, by her master's orders, of leaving 
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a good dinner in the cellar for little Wildbeam. 
One Friday it bo happened that she had nothing to 
leave but part of a herring and some cold potatoes, 
when just at midnight something pulled her out of 
bed, and^ having brought her with irresistible force to 
the top of the cellar stairs, she was seized by the heels 
and dra^;ed down them; at every knock her head 
received against the stairs, the Cluricaune, who was 
standing at the door, would shout out — 

' Potatoe skins and herring bones ! — 
1 11 knock your head against the stones !' 

'' The poor cook was so nfuch bruised by that night's 
adventure, she was confined- to her bed for three weeks 
after. In consequence of this piece of violent conduct, 
Mr. Harris wished much to get rid of his fairy at- 
tendant ; and being told if he removed to any house 
beyond a running stream, that the Cluricaune could 
not follow him, he took a house, and had all his fur- 
niture packed on carts for the purpose of removing : 
the last articles brought out were the cellar furniture ; 
and when the cart was completely loaded with casks 
and barrels, the Quricaune was seen to jump into 
the car, and flidng himself in the bung-hole of. an 
empty cask, cried out to Mr« Harris, * Here, master ! 
here we go, all together ! ' 
" ' What !' said Mr. Harris, ' dost thou go also ?' 
*^ ' Yes, to be sure, master,' replied little Wildbeam ; 
' here we go, aU together.' 

M 2 
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** ^ In l^at case^ friend/ said Mr. Harris^ ' let the 
cars be unpacked ; we are just as well where we are.' 
Mr. Harris died soon after, but it is said the Cluri- 
caune still attends the Harris family.'* 

In the ^anjei&e JFol&e;e(ajoren, a work before alluded 
to> a Nis, a being that answers to the Scotch brownie, 
was exceedingly troublesome in the family of a farmer. 
The farmer, like Mr. Harris, thought his best way to 
secure peace and quietness would be to leave the Nis 
and house to take care of each other^ and for himself 
and family to decamp. Accordingly a new house was 
taken, and all was removed but the last cart-load, com- 
posed of empty tubs, barrels, &c. when the farmer 
having occasion to go behind the cart, espied master 
Nis peeping out of one of the tubs. Nis burst out 
laughing, and cried out " ©ee, inag fti^ttct bi" (see, 
we 're moving to-day). The story does not say how 
the farmer acted, but it is probable, that, like Mr. 
Harris, he staid where he was. 

In that most amusing scene, in the Dama Duende 
of Calderon, when the lady's maid has put out the 
light, which Don Manuel's man Cosimo held, and af- 
terwards escaped by leaving a bundle of clothes in the 
hands of Don Manuel himself whUe Cosimo is gone 
for a light; Cosimo on his return describes the Duende, 
for which description he draws on his Imagination ov 
his invention, as he had not in reality seen any thing, 
any more than his countryman Sancho Panza, when 
be describes so minutely the seven nanny goats. 
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C Vive Dio6^ que yo le vi 
A lo6 ultimos reflexos 
Que la pavesa dexo 
De ia luz que me avia muerto. 
Don M. Que fonna tenia ? 
C, Era un Frayle 

Taraanito y tenia puesto 
Un cucurucho temano 
Que por estas senas creo 
Que era duende Capuchino* 

The following definition of the word Duende is 
given in the dictionary of the Spanish Academy. 
** Duende, a 8i)ecies of demon or spirit, so called from 
its usually haunting houses. It may he derived from 
the Arahic duar, which signifies a house." 

Naggeneen, the name given to the Cluricaune, im- 
plies something even less than the smallest measure 
of drink; naggin or noggin heing about the same as an 
English gill. Een is the Irish diminutive, and like 
the Italian tTto, which it closely resembles in form and 
signification, is often applied as a term of endearment : 
thus a snug covering for the head is called a Jbdcb^ 
keen, or little hood, whidi carries with it a notion of 
comfort ; and a mother will speak of her infant by 
the pet term, ma coliheen, or my little woman. Pot^ 
keen is the name given to illicit whiskey, because se- 
cretly manufactured in small quantities, which t»n be 
brewed in " a little pot." Again, boher is a road, 
therefore bohereen signifies " a little road," or narrow 
by-way between two hedges. So the English word 
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buck or dandy forms the ludicfous eompoiuid buekeen, 
a little buck^ or would-be dandy. Aa these examples 
are intended for the English reader, the Irish words 
have been spelled here^ as in other places^ according 
to sounds in preference to their correct orthography. 

The writer has ventured to retain the Irish name of 
Naggeneen^ in opposition to the advice of a critical 
English friend^ who recommended that of Flip-nip^ as 
conveying something the same idea, and being in bet- 
ter accordance with fairy nomenclature. The latter 
part of this remark was enforced by a quotation from 
Poole*8 English Parnassus (8vo. 1677), where the 
Fairy Ck>urt, founded on Drayton's Nymphidia, is ar- 
ranged as follows : 

Oberok, the Emperor. Mab, the Empress. 

Periwiggin, Periwinckle, Puck, Hobgoblin, Toroa- 
lin, Tom Thumb— Cowr^tVr^. 

Hop, Mop. Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Fib, Tib, Tick, 
Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, Jin, Tit, Wap, Win, Nit— 
IVie Maids of Honour. 

Nymphidia— -JIfoMer of the Maids. 

Herrick also, iu a poem entitled " the Fairie Tem- 
ple," an exuberantly fancifUl satire on the rites of the 
Romjsh church, thus playfiilly recounts the fairy 
saints. 

" Saint Tit, Saint Nit, Saint Is, Saint Itis, 
Who 'gainst Mob's State plac*t here right is. 
Saint Will o tK Wispe (of no great bignes) 
But alias call'd here Fatuus ignis. 
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Saint Fn^, Saint Trip, Saint FUl, Saint FiUu:, 

Neither those other saintshipa will I 

Here goe ahont for to redte^ 

Their number almost infinite ; 

Which^ one by one« here set down are^ 

In this most curious calendar." 

Common consent seems to have nominated Herrick 
the laureat of the fairies ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the quaint beauty of his verses well me- 
rited for their author the distinction. Herrick evi- 
dently took delight in fairy-sounding monosyllabic 
names. Those which occur in his epigrams furnish 
no inconsiderable list^ as we find in them alone the 
following formidable muster-roll. 



Prigg. 


Pratt. 


Bush. 


Batt 


Crabb. 


Grubbs. 


Luggs. 


Bice. 


DoU. 


Gubbs. 


Chubb. 


Tuck. 


Bunce. 


Trigg. 


Flinn. 


T.iiIIr. 


Tugg. 


Parke. 


Nis. 


Sibb. 


Guesse. 


BUnks. 


Tubbs. 


Pink. 


Tap. 


Deb. 


Brock. 


Hanch. 


Bran. 


Sneape. 


Burr. 


Cob. 


Leech. 


Megg. 


Crot. 


Larr. 


Mudge. 


Slouch. 


Mease. 
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The circumstance of old English words, which are 
lost in England, having heen still retained in Ireland, 
has heen already remarked on more than one occasion. 
The word skreed, which is found in the concluding 
sentence of the tale, presents an opportunity of once 
more pointing it out. It is a word that prohahly will 
not he met with in any dictionary or glossary ; hut the 
Anglo-Saxon fcny^an, from which it is plainly de- 
rived, signifies " to clothe;" and in the Danish^ 
)0&tce9et is " a tailor," and jsfcroeoc " to clothe." 




SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

There ^s a sort of people whom every one 
must have met with some time or other ; peo- 
ple that pretend to disbelieve what, in their 
hearts, they believe and are afraid of. Now 
Felix O'Driscoll was one of these. Felix was 
a rattling, rollicking, harum-scarum, devil- 
may-care sort of fellow, like— but that'*s nei- 
ther here nor there: he was always talking 
one nonsense or another ; and among the rest 
of his fixilery, he pretended not to believe in 
the fairies, the cluricaunes, and the phoocas ; 
and he even sometimes had the impudence 
to affect to doubt of ghosts, that every body 
believes in, at any rate. Yet some people used 
to wink and look knowing when Felix was 
gosterzngy for it was observed that he was very 
shy of passing the ford of Ahnamoe after 
nightfall ; and that when he was once riding 
past the old church of Grenaugh in the dark, 
even though he had got enough oi potheen into 
him to make any man stout, he made the 
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horse trot so that there was np keeping up 
with him ; and every now and then he would 
throw a sharp look out over his left shoulder. 

One night there was a parcel of people sit- 
ting drinking and talking together at Larry 
Reilly^s public *y and Felix was one of the 
party. He was, as usual, getting on with his 
bletherumakite about the fairies, and swearing 
that he did not believe there were any lite 
things, barring men and beasts, and birds and 
fish, and such things as a body could see, and 
he went on talking in so profane a way of the 
^^ good people^ that some of the company 
grew timid, and began to cross themselves, 
not knowing what might happen, when an old 
woman called Moima Hogaune, with a long 
blue cloak about her, who had been sitting in 
the chimney corner smoking her pipe without 
taking any share in the conversation, took the 
pipe out of her mouth, threw the ashes out of 
it, spit in the fire, and, turning round, looked 
Felix straight in the face. 

" And so you don''t believe there are such 
things as Cluricaunes, donH you Y^ said she. 

♦ Public — Public house. 
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Felix looked rather daunted, but he said 
nothing. 

" Upon my troth, it well becomes the like 
o^ you, that ^8 nothing but a bit of a gossoon^ 
to take upon you to pretoid not to believe 
what your father and your fathar^s father, and 
his father before him, never made the least 
doubt of ! But to make the matter short, see- 
ing^s believing, they say ; and I that might 
be^your grandmother tell you there are such 
things as Cluricaunes, and I myself saw one — 
there's for you, now ! ^ 

All the people in the room looked quite 
surprised at this, and crowded up to the fire- 
place to listen to her. Felix tried to laugh, but 
it wouldn'^t do ; nobody minded him. 

" I remember,^ said she, " some time after 
I married my honest man, who's now dead 
and gone, it was by the same token just a lit- 
tle afore I lay in of my first child (and that's 
many a long day ago), I was sitting out in 
our bit of garden with my knitting in my hand, 
watching some bees that we had that were 
going to swarm. It was a fine sunshiny day 
about the middle of June, and the bees were 
humming and flying backwards and forwards 
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from the hives, and the birds were chirping 
and hopping on the bushes, and the butter- 
flies were flying about and sitting on the 
flowers, and every thing smelt so fresh, and 
so sweet, and I felt so happy, that I hardly 
knew where I was. When all of a sudden 
I heard, among some rows of beans that we 
had in a comer of the garden, a noise that 
went tick-tack, tick-tack, just for all the world 
as if a brogue-maker was putting on the heel 
of a pump. ^ Lord preserve us !^ said I to 
myself: * what in the world can that be ?' So 
I laid down my knitting, and got up and 
stole softly over to the beans, and never 
believe me if I did not see sitting there before 
me, in the middle of them, a bit of an old 
man not a quarter so big as a new-bom child, 
with a little cocked hat on his head, and a 
dudeen in his mouth smoking away, and a 
plain old-fashioned drab-coloured coat with big 
buttons upon it on his back, and a pair of massy 
silver buckles in his shoes, that almost covered 
his feet, they were so big ; and he working away 
as hard as ever he could, heeling a little pair 
of brogues. As soon as I clapt my two eyes 
upon him, I knew him to be a Cluricaune ; and 
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as I was stout and fool-hardy, says I to him, 
^ Grod save you, honest man I that ''s hard 
work youVe at this hot day.** He looked up 
in my face quite vexed like ; so with that I 
made a run at him^ caught a hold of him in 
my hand, and asked him where was his purse 
of money. * Money ?' said he, ^ money, in- 
deed ! and where would a poor little old 
creature like me get money ?' — ^ Come, come,' 
said I, * none of your tricks : doesn'^t every 
body know that Cluricaunes, like you, are as 
rich as the devil himself?' So I pulled out 
a knife I had in my pocket, and put on as 
wicked a face as ever I could (and, in troth, 
that was no easy matter for me then, for I was 
as comely and good-humoured a looking girl 
as you'd see from this to Carrignavar), — and 
swore if he didn't instantly give me his purse, 
or show me a pot of gold, I'*d cut the nose off 
his face. Well, to be sure, the little man did 
look so frightened at hearing these %ord% 
that I almost found it in my heart to pity the 
poor little creature. * Then,' said he, * come 
with me just a couple of fields off, and I'll 
show you where I keep my money.' So I 
went, still holding him in my hand and 
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keeping my eyes fixed upon him, when all 
of a sudden I heard a whiz^z behind me. 
* There ! there !' cried he, * there ^s your 
bees aU Bwarming and going off with them- 
selves.^ I, like a fool as I was, turned my head 
round, and when I saw nothing at all, and 
looked back at the Cluricaune, I found no^ 
thing at all at all in my hand, for when I had 
the ill luck to take my eyes off him, he slipped 
out of my hand just as if he was made of fog 
or smoke, and the sorrow the foot he ever came 
nigh my garden again.^ 



The popular voice assigns shoe-maldng as the occu- 
pation of the Cluricaune^ and his recreations smoking 
and drinking. His characteristic traits are those 
which create little sympathy or regard^ and it is al- 
ways the vulgar endeavour to outwit a Cluricaune^ who 
however generally contrives to turn the tahles upon 
the self-sufi&cieut mortal. This fairy is represented 
as avaiidotts and cunnings and when surprised by a 
peasant^ fearful of his superior strength^ although 
gifted with the power of disappearing if by any stra- 
tagem> for which he is seldom at a loss^ he can unfix 
the eye which has discovered him. 

In the Irish Melodies this point of superstition is 
thus happily explained— 
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^ Her smile when beauty granted^ 
I hung with gaze enchanted^ ^ 

Like him the sprite^ 

Whom maids by nighty 
Oft meet in glen that 's haunted. 
Like him too beauty won me ; 
But while her eyes were on me. 

If once their ray 

Was tum'd away> 
O ! winds could not outrun me." 

Mr. Moore^ in a note on these words, apparently 
with more of gallantry than skill in " fairie lore,"^ 
doubts his own knowledge of the Leprechan or Cluri- 
caune, in consequence of the account given by Lady 
Morgan, which thou^ unquestionably her ladyship* 
is " a high authority on such subjects/' it will be seen 
can be reconciled without much difficulty, as it is but 
the tricking sequel of a Cluricaune adventure, should 
his endeavour to avert the eye prove unsuccessful. 

The Cluricaune is supposed to have a knowledge of 
buried treasure, and is reported to be the possessor of 
,a little leather purse, containing a shilling, which, 
no matter how often expended, is always to be found 
within it. This is called Spr^ na Skillenagh, or, the 
Shilling Fortune. Spr^, literally meaning cattle, is 
used to signify a dower or fortune, from the marriage 
portion or fortune being paid by the Irish, not in 
money, but in cattle. Sometimes the Cluricaune car- 
ries two purses, the one containing this magic shilling. 
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the Other filled with brass coin ; and^ if compelled to 
deliver^ has recourse to the subterfuge of giving the 
latter^ the weight of which appears satisfactory^ until 
the examination of its contents^ when the eye being 
averted^ the giver of course disappears. 

^^ Gr08tering>" which occurs in the text^ may be ex- 
plained as boasting talk. The reader i$ referred no 
the edition published by Gralignani (Paris^ 1819)^ of 
Mr. Moore's Works^ for an illustration^ vol. iv. p. 370. 



" Poh, Dehnot ! go along with your poster. 
You might as well pray at a jig^ 
Or teach an old cow pater noster^ 
Or whistle Moll Row to a pig !" 

Dudeen signifies a little stump of a pipe. Small 
tobacco-pipes^ of an ancient form^ are frequently found 
in Ireland^ on digging or ploughing up the ground^ 
particularly in the vicinity of those circular entrench- 
ments^ called Danish forts^ which were more probably 
the villages or settlements of the native Irish. These 
pipes are believed by the peasantry to belong to the 
Cluricaunes^ and when discovered are broken^ or other- 
wise treated with indignity^ as a kind of retort for the 
tricks which their supposed owners had played ofi; 
A sketch of one of these pipes is 
annexed. In the Anthologia Hi- 
bemica. Vol. i. p. 352 (Dublin, 
1793)> there is also a print of one, 
which was found at Brannockstown, 
county Kildare, sticking between the 
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teeth of a human skull ; and it is accompanied by a 
paper, which, on the authority of Herodotus (lib. 1. 
sec. 36), Strabo (lib. vii. 296), Pomponius Mela (2), 
and Solinus (c. 15), goes to prove that the northern 
nations of Europe were acquainted with tobacco, or 
an herb of similar properties, and that they smoked 
it through small tubes— of course, long before the ex- 
istence of America was known. 

These arguments, in favour of the antiquity of 
smoking, receive additional support from the discovery 
of several small clay pipes in the hull of a ship, found 
somewhere about ten years since, when excavating 
under the city of Dantzig. Like those interesting re- 
mains of ancient vessels, one of which (discovered 
the same year in a bog in the north of Ireland) 
was so barbarously destroyed by the peasantry, and 
like that dug out from an old branch of the river 
Rother in Kent, and recently exhibited in London, 
the vessel at Dantzig must, from its situation, have 
lain undisturbed for many centuries. 

Should the reader feel inclined to doubt any part 
of Moima Hogaune, anglice, Mary Hc^an's relation, 
it will not be difficult to obtain an account of her ad- 
venture with the Cluricaune, and many other even 
more wonderful tales from her own lips; as Moima 
is well known, and is, or at least was living within the 
last six months, not far from the ford of Ahnamoe^ 
alluded to in the text, which is considered to be a fa- 
vourite haunt of the fairies. This information may 
perhaps be acceptable to Mr. Ellis, the able and ju- 

N 
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didottt ediitor of Brand's Popular Antiquities ; for 
in ^e of his ndtto on that raluable wdrk, he says, 
" I made striet inquiries after fairies in the uncuhi- 
yated wilds of Northumberland^ but even ihere I 
could only meet trith a man who said that he had 
been one that had seen fairies. Truth is hard to come 
at in most cases ; hone^ I believe^ ever came nearer to 
it in this than I have." 

Ahnanioe^ odrrectly written Ath na bo, signifies 
'' die fbrd of the cow." It is a little clear stream, 
which, crossing the Carrignavar road, divides two 
farms, situated about seven miles north-east of Cork. 
. Grenaugh, or Grtenagh, is a ruined church, seven or 
eight miles n6rth*rwest of Cork, concerning w^ch, and 
that of Garrydoyne, not far distant, marvellous tales 
of the Tam o' Shanter class are told without end.. 
From the autograph of a respectable farmer, named 
Rilehan, who resides in this neighbourhood » and who 
attests the veracity of the story, the following is copied 
verbatim. 

'^ There did eight men, and one bf them is a tenant 
of mine now, gb to the churchyard of Garrydoyne, 
whldi was wrongful oi them, thinking to cut sticks 
to tresh oats with, and the young osier they began to 
cut the first, showed that it was all on fire, like the 
burning bush ; and all the trees about them in the 
churchyard were the same, and in the road from the 
church ; so being frightened, they went back without 
ever the stick or. the switch. But they set to the 
work again, in the latter end of the next night, at the 
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coming on of the morning, and they cut a tree out of 
the churchyard^ and hrought it away with them; 
it was all on fire, until they came to the mer, and 
then it went up in the sky from them roaring like a 
mad bull I They never got sudi a fright or ^ock ; 
and they were not the better of that night's work for 
two months aft^." 



Some particulars respecting the ancient Vessels, 
mentioned in the above note at page 177, are worth 
preservation, as this remarkable series of discoveries 
seems not to be generally known. 

Of the ancient vessel found in Kent, an account 
his been preserved in a little pamphlet sold at the 
place of exhibition ; and a beautiful lithographic print 
by Mr. J. D. Harding of the excavation was published 
by Messrs. Rodwell and M^urtin. 

In August 1813, the remains of a vessel were dis« 
covered in Ballywilliam Bog, about a mile from Port- 
nu^, in the liberties of Colefain. From the examina- 
tbn of the size and form of the ribs and pknks> it was 
supposed that she carried from forty to fifty tons. 
Notwithstanding the injuries of time, the outsido 
planks measured an inch and a qtiarter in thickness ; 
of them, however, only small piec^ could be traded. 
Some of the ribs were eight inches broad^ ^yb deep, 
and seven or eight feet long, and many of them ex- 
ceeded this measurement considerably; — neither keel 

nor mast could be discovered. 

n2 
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These remains were torn up and carried ofF before 
the particulars were fully inrestigated. The timber 
was all oak, and several car loads of it were drawn 
away. 

This ship was found in a moat about forty feet in 
diameter, composed of stones and clay, but chiefly of 
moss^ fifteen perches from the shore of the bog; the 
bog has been all cut away round this mount, which 
was between six and eight feet in height ; — some sil- 
ver coins of Edward III. were also found in it, and 
several bones, which crumbled on being exposed to 
the air. 

On the 8th December following, in digging a new 
sluiceway at the upper end of the Fairwater, at Dant- 
sig, a ship was found buried in the ground, at the 
depth of about twenty feet. She measured from stem 
to stem, in the inside, fifty-four feet, and in breadth 
near twenty feet. A box of tobacco-pipes was found, 
all whole, with heads about the size of a thimble, and 
tubes from four to six inches in length. —The ship 
was built of oak; her planks about twenty inches 
broad, full of tree-nails, and no iron about her, except 
her rudder bands. A boat was found near, which 
had fallen to pieces. Many human bones were in the 
hold, both fore and aft; and it is supposed that the 
vessel had been lost in some convulsion of nature, be- 
fore the foundation of the city, upwards of five hun- 
dred years ago, as the place had been so long built 
over. 




MASTER AND MAN. 

Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely a 
young man as ever shook his brogue at a 
patron, emptied a quart, or handled a shil- 
lelagh ; fearing for nothing but the want of 
drink; caring for nothing but who should 
pay for it ; and thinking of nothing but how 
to make fun over it : drunk or sober, a word 
and a blow was ever the way with Billy Mac 
Daniel ; and a mighty easy way it is of either 
getting into, or of ending a dispute. More 
is the pity that, through the means of his 
thinking, and fearing, and caring for nothing, 
this same BlUy Mac Daniel fell into bad 
company ; for surely the good people are the 
worst of all company any one could come 
across. 

It so happened, that Billy was going home 
one clear frosty night not long after Christ- 
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mas ; the moon was round and bright ; but 
although it was as fine a night as heart could 
wish for, he felt pinched with the cold. ^^ By 
my word,'' chattered Billy, " a drop of good 
liquor would be no bad thing to keep a man's 
soul from freezing in him ; and I wish I had 
a full measure of the best." 

" Never wish it twice, Billy," said a little 
man in a three-cornered hat, bound all •about 
with gold lace, and with great silver buckles 
in his shoes, so big that it was a wonder how 
he could carry them ; and he held out a glass 
as big as himself, filled with as good liquor 
ajs ever eye looked on or lip tasted. 

^^ Success, my little fellow," said Billy Mac 
Daniel, nothing daunted, though well he knew 
the little man to belong to the good people; 
" here 's your health, any i^iy, and thank 
you kindly ; no matter who pays for the 
drink ;" and he took the glass and drained it 
to the very bottom, without evei* taking a 
second breath to it. 

" Success," said the little man; " and 
you're heartily welcome, Billy ; but don't 
think to cheat me as you have done otherH, — 
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out with your purse and pay me like a gen- 
tleman.^ 

" Is it I pay you ?^ said Billy : " could I 
not just take you up and put you in n)y 
pocket as easily as a blackberry ?"" 

" Billy Mac Daniel,'' said the little man, 
getting very angry, " yoi; shall be my servant 
for seven years and a day, and that is the way 
I will be paid ; so make ready to follow me.'' 

When Billy heard this, he began to be very 
sorry for having used such bold words towards 
the little man ; and he felt himself, yet could 
not tell how, obliged to follow the little man 
the livelong night about the country, up and 
down, and over hedge and ditch, and through 
bog and brake without any rest. 

When morning began to dawn, the little 
man turned round to him and said, ^' You 
may now go home, Billy, but on your peril 
don't fail to meet me in the Fort-field to-night ; 
or if you do, it may be the worse for you in 
the long run. If I find you a good servant, 
you will find me an indulgent master." 

Home went Billy Mac Daniel ; and though 
he was tired and weary enough, never a wink 
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of tteep oouU he get for thinking of the httk 
man ; but he was afraid not to do his faiddiiig, 
so up he got in the evening, and away he went 
to the Fort-field. He was not long diere 
befcM^ the little man came towards him and 
said, *^ Billy, I want to go a long journey to- 
night ; 80 saddle one of my horses, and yoii 
may saddle another for yourself, as you are to 
go along with me, and may be tired after your 
walk last night.'" 

Billy thought this very considerate of his 
master, and thanked him accordingly : *^ But,^ . 
said he, '^ if I may be so bold, sir, I would 
ask which is the way to your stable, for never 
a thing do I see but the Fort here, and the 
old thorn-tree in the corner of the field, and 
the stream running at the bottom of the hill, 
with the bit of bog over against us/' 

*^ Ask no questions, Billy,'" said the little 
man, " but go over to that bit of bog, and 
bring me two of the strongest rushes you can 
find." 

Billy did accordingly, wondering what the 
little man would be at ; and he picked out two 
of the stoutest rushes he could find, with a 
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little bunch of brown blossom stuck at the 
side of each, and brought them back, to his 
master. 

" Get up, Billy ,^ said the little man, taking 
one of the rushes from him, and striding 
across it. 

" Where shall I get up, please your ho- 
noiu* i**" said Billy. 

" Why, upon horseback, like me, to be 
sure,**^ said the little man. 

" Is it after making a fool of me you''d be,*" 
said Billy, ^^ bidding me get a-horseback upon 
that bit of a rush ? May be you want to per- 
suade me that the rush I pulled but while 
ago out of the bog over there is a horse P*" 

" Up ! up I and no words,'' said the little 
man, looking very angry ; " the best horse 
you ever rode was but a fool to it.'' So Billy, ' 
thinking all this was in joke, and fearing to 
yex bis master, straddled across the rush : 
^' Borram ! Borram ! Borram !" cried the 
little man three times (which, in English, 
means to become great), and Billy did the 
same after him : presently the rushes swelled 
up into fine horses, and away they went full 
speed ; but Billy, who had put the rush be- 
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tween his legs, without much minding how be 
did it, found himself sitting on horseback the 
wrong way, which was rathar awkward, with 
his face to the horse^g tail ; and so quickly 
had his steed started off with hiiQi that he 
had no power to turn round, and there W98 
therefore nothing for it but to hold on by the 
tail. 

At last they came to their joumey^s end, 
and stopped at the gate of a fine house : ^^ Now, 
Billy ,^ said the little man, ^^ do as you see me 
do, and follow me close ; but as you did not 
know your horse^s head from his tail, mind 
that your own head does not spin round until 
you can'*t tell whether you are standing on it 
or on your heels : for remember that old liquor, 
though able to make a cat speak, can make a 
man dumb."" 

The little man then said some queer kind 
of words, out of which Billy could make no 
meaning ; but he contrived to say them after 
him for all that ; and in they both went 
through the key-hole of the door, and through 
one key-hole after another, until they got into 
the wine-cellar, which was well stored with all 
kinds of wine. 



) 
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The little man fell to drinking as hard as 
he could, and Billy, nowise disliking the ex- 
ample, did the same. <^ The best of masters 
are you, surdy,^ said Billy to him ; << no mat- 
t^ wko is the next ; and well pleased will I be 
with your service if ydu continue to give me 
plenty to drink." 

^< I have made no bargain with you," said 
the little man, ^^ and will make none ; but up 
and follow me."" Away they went, through 
key-hole after key-hole ; and each mounting 
upon the rush which he left at the hall docM*, 
scampered off, kicking the clouds before them 
like snow-balls, as soon as the words, ^< Borram, 
Borram, Bcnram," had passed their lips. 

When they came back to the Fort-field, 
the little man dismissed Billy, bidding him to 
be there the next pight at the same hour. 
Thus did they go on, night after night, 
shaping their course one night here, and 
another night there — sometimes north, and 
sometimes east, and sometimes south, until 
there was not a gentl^nan^s wine-cellar in all 
Ireland they had not visited, and could tdt 
the flavour of every wine in it as well — ay, 
better — than the butler himself. 
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One night when Billy Mac Daniel met the 
little man as usual in the Fort-field, and was 
going to the bog to fetch the horses for their 
journey, his master said to him, ^< Billy, I 
shall want another horse to-night, for may be 
we may bring back more company with us 
than we take.*" So Billy, who now knew better 
than to questicxi any order given to him by 
his master, brought a third rush, much won- 
dering who it might be that would travel back 
in their company, and whether he was about 
to have a fellow-servant. " If I have," 
thought Billy, ^^ he shall go and fetch the 
horses from the bog every night ; for I don^t 
see why I am not, every inch of me, as good 
a gentleman as my master/' 

Well, away they went, Billy leading the 
third horse, and never stopped until they came 
to a snug farmer'^s house in the county Lime- 
rick, close under the old castle of Carrigo- 
gunniel, that was built, they say, by the great 
Brian Boru. Within the house there was great 
carousing going forward, and the little man 
stopped outside for some time to listen ; then 
turning round all of a sudden, said, " Billy, 
I will be a thousand years old to-morrow ! ^ 
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" God bless us, sir," said Billy, " will 
your 

" Don't say these words again, Billy,'' said 
the little man, " or you will be my ruin for 
ever. Now, Billy, as I will be a thousand 
years in the world to-morrow, I think it is 
full time for me to get married.*" 

" I think so too, without any kind of doubt 
at all," said Billy, " if ever you mean to 
marry." 

" And to that . purpose," said the little 
man, " have I come all the way to Carrigo- 
gunniel ; for in this house, this very night, is 
young Darby Riley going to be married to 
Bridget Rooney ; and as she is a tall and 
comely girl, and has come of decent people, I 
think of marrying her myself, and taking her 
off with me." 

" And what will Darby Riley say to that ?" 
said Billy. 

" Silence !" said the little man, putting on 
a mighty severe look : " I did not bring you 
here with me to ask questions ;" and without 
holding fiu*ther argument, he began saying 
the queer words, which had the power of 
passing him through the key-hole as free as 
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air, and which Billy thought himself mighty 
clever to be able to say after him. 

In they both went; and for the better 
viewing the company, the little man perched 
himself up as nimbly as a cock-sparrow jxpcm 
one of the big beams which went across the 
house over all their heads, and Billy did the 
same upon another fkcing him ; but hot being 
much accustomed to roosting in such a place, 
his legs hung down as untidy as may be, and 
it was quite clear he had not taken pattern 
after the way in which the little man had 
bimdled himself up together. If the little 
man had been a tailor all his liife, he could 
not have sat more contentedly upon his 
haunches. 

There they were, both master and man, 
looking down upon the fun that was going 
forward— and under them were the priest 
and piper — and the father of Darby Riley, 
with Darby^s two brothers and his uncle^s 
son — and there were both the father and the 
mother of Bridget Rooney, and proud enough 
the old couple were that night of their daugh- 
ter, as good right they had— and her four 
sisters with bran new ribbons in their jcaps. 
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and her three brothers all looking as clean 
and as clever as any three boys in Munster — 
and there were uncles kiid aunts, and gossips 
and cousins enough besides to inake a full 
hoUse of it — and plenty was there to eat and 
drink cm the table for evety one of them, if 
they had been double the nlimber. 

Now it happened, just as Mrs. Rooney had 
helped his reverence to the first cut of the 
pig^s head which was placed before her, beau- 
tifully bolstered up with white savoys, that 
the bride gave a sneeze which made every one 
at table start, but not a soul said ^^ God bless 
Hs.'' All thinking that the priest would have 
done BO, as he ought if he had done his duty,, 
no one wished to take the word out of his 
mouth, which unfortunately was preoccupied 
with pig^s head atid greens. And after a mo- 
ment's pause, the fun and merriment of the 
bridal feast went on without the pious bene- 
diction. 

Of this circuhistance both Billy atid his 
master were no inattentive spectators from 
their exalted stations. ** Ha !^ exblaimed the 
little man, throwing one leg from under him 
with a joyous flourish, and his eye twinkled 
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with a strange light, whilst his eyebrows be- 
came elevated into the curvature of Gothic 
arches — " Ha!" said he, leering .down at the 
bride, and then up at Billy, ^^ I have half of 
her now, surely. Let her sneeze but twice 
more, and she is mine, in spite of priest, mass- 
book, and Darby Riley.*" 

Again the fair Bridget sneezed ; but it was 
so gently, and she blushed so much, that few 
except the little man took, or seemed to take, 
any notice; and no one thought of saying 
" God bless us.'' 

Billy all this time regarded the poor girl 
with a most rueful expression of countenance ; 
for he could not help thinking what a terrible 
thing it was for a nice young girl of nineteen, 
with large blue eyes, transparent skin, and 
dimpled cheeks, suffused with health and joy, 
to be obliged to marry an ugly little bit of a 
man, who was a thousand years old, barring 
a day. 

At this critical moment the bride gave a 
third sneeze, and Billy roared out with all his 
might, " God save us ! "^ Whether this ex- 
clamation resulted from his soliloquy, or from 
the mere force of habit, he never could tell 
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exaxstly himself; but no sooner was it uttered, 
than the little man, his face glowing with rage 
and disappointment,* sprung from the beam on 
which he had perched himself, and shrieking 
out in the shrill voice of a. cracked bagpipe, 
" I discharge you my service, Billy Mac 
Daniel — take that for your wages,*" gave 
poor Billy a most furious kick in the back, 
which sent his unfortunate servant sprawling 
upon his face and hands right in the middle 
of the supper-table. 

If Billy was astonished, how much more so 
was every one of the company into which he 
was thrown with so little ceremony : but when 
they heard his story, Father Cooney laid down 
his knife and fork, and married the young 
couple out of hand with all speed ; and Billy 
Mac Daniel danced the Rinka at their wed- 
ding, and plenty did he drink at it too, which 
was what he thought more of than dancing. 



The mode of travelling through the air upon rushes 
is of common occurrence in fairy history; — a straw, 
a blade of grass, a fern, or cabbage stalk, are equally 
well adapted for steeds. The writer has been told of 

o 
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many men who were obliged^ like Billy Mac Daniel^ 
to give way and keep company with the good people: 
to use the words of the narrator^ '' going far and 
near with them^ day and night— to London one nighty 
and to America the next ; and the only horses they 
made use of for these great journeys were cabbage 
stumps in the form of natural horses." 

At Dundaniel^ a village two miles from Cork^ in a 
pleasant outlet^ called Blackrock^ there is now (De- 
cember^ 1824) living a gardener^ named Crowley^ who 
is considered by his neighbours as under fairy con- 
trol^ and is suffering from what they term '^ the 
falling sickness ;" resulting from the fatigue attendant 
on the journeys which he is compelled to take^ being 
forced to travel night after night with the good people 
on one of his own cabbage stumps. 

'^ The Witch of Fife" furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion. 

" The first leet nighty quhan the new moon set^ 

Quhan all was douffe and mirk^ 
We saddled our naigis wi' the moon-fern leif^ 

And rode fra Kilmerrin kirk. 

" Some horses ware of the brume-cow framit. 

And some of the greine bay tree ; 
But mine was made of ane humloke schaw^ 

And a stout stallion was he." 

This ballad of Mr. Hogg*s appears to be founded on 
the traditional anecdote recorded of one of the Duffus 
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family, who by uieans of the phrase '^ Horse and 
Hattock^" equivalent in efl^t to the words '* Borram^ 
Borram^ Borram^" joined company with the fairies on 
a trip, w examine the king of France's wine-cellar, 
where, having drunk too freely, he fell asleep, and was 
80 found the next day, with a silver cup in his hancU 
The sequel informs us, that on being brought before 
the king, his mi^esty not only most graciously par- 
doned the ofiender ; but dismissed him with the wkie« 
cap as a {uresent, which is said to be still preserved in 
the family. 

A similar tradition is very common in Ireland^ 
partieularly in the county Galway, and is evidently 
the basis on which Billy Mac Daniel's adventure has 
been constructed. 

To the kindness of Dr. Owen Pughe (distinguished 
by his standard publications on Cambrian Literature 
and Antiquitie9) the writer is indebted for the conot* 
municati<m of some interestii^ particulars concerning 
the popular superstiticms of Wfdes. — Relative to fairy 
travelling, the doctor writes—- 

" The word J?%// may be explained as a wander- 
jug 9j^t or elf ; — a kind of mountain goblin, after 
whom the p<nsonous mushroom is called Bwi/d EUyl' 
Am, or the meat of the goblins, and the bells of the 
digitalis or foxglove are termed Menyg EUylUm, or 
the goblins' gloves. 



Yr ydeodh yn nihob gobant, EllyUon vingeimion 
garU" 

o2 
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In every tiny dingle there was a hundred of wry- 
mouthed goblins. — So says D. ab ChvUymy in his Ad- 
dress to the Mist^ 1340. 

'^ These fairies are often inclined to play tricks with 
the less pure inhabitants of the mountains^ who ha- 
zard to ramble in misty weather; they will seize hold 
of any forlorn traveller they meet with, and propose 
to giv^ him a lift through the air, and they offer the 
choice of one out of three courses ; that is, he may be 
carried below wind, above wind, or mid wind. Those 
who are used to these journeys take care to choose the 
middle course ; for, should any one unused to such 
things choose to go above wind, he will be borne so 
high -as to despair of ever alighting again on the 
earth ; and any ignorant wight who prefers to be car- 
ried below wind is dragged through all the brambles 
and briers that they can find. A lawyer with a 
broken nose, and otherwise disfigured," continues the 
learned doctor, '' used to relate in my hearing, when 
a boy, of such having been his lot, and of which he 
bore the marks, and was consequently called ' Y 
Trwyn,* or ' the Nosy.' This, I remember, had 
9uch an effect upon me, that if I walked in a mist, 
I took good care to walk on the grass, in case there 
should be need to catch hold of a blade of it, which 
the fairies had not the power to break." 

Such being the pranks of Welsh fairies, it is not to 
be wondered at that the valiant Sir John Falstaff 
should feel so particularly dismayed at discovering 
Qpe in company with the wickedly disposed elves of 
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Hernes Oak. (Mwry Wives of Windsor Act V. 
Scene 5.) " Heavens defend me^" exclaims the 
knight^ '' from that Webk fairy, lest he transform 
me into a piece of cheese !" 

The young couple, whose happiness would douhtless 
have been destroyed by the little man but for Billy 
Mac Daniel's pious exclamation, are probably the 
identical pair whose courtship is so particularly de- 
tailed in a popular song, of which the annexed verse 
may serve as a specimen. 



« 



Young Darby Riley, 
He approached me slyly, 
And with a smile he 

Unto me cried. 
Sweet Bridget Rooney, 
Here's Father Cooney, 
And very soon he 

*11 make you my bride.' 



The Rinka (correctly written Rinceadh) which 
Billy, to whom they were so much inddi)ted^ danced 
at their wedding, is the national dance of Ireland : 
for a particular account of which the reader is referred 
to the conclusion of Mr. Walker's Historical Essay on 
the Irish Bards. 

Carrigogunniel Castle is an extensive ruin, five or 
six miles west of the city of Limerick : — it may be de- 
scribed by the words of the old poet, Thomas Church- 
yard — 
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A fort of strength^ a strong and stately hold^ 
It was at firsts though now it is ftiU old. 
On rock alone fuU farre from other mount 
It stands^ which shows it was of great account/' 

During the last siege of Limerick^ this castle was 
garrisoned hy the adherents of James II. hut was sur- 
rendered by them without defence^ although it was 
so tenable a position that the besiegers deemed it ex- 
pedient to blow it up. " The violent eflfect of the 
explosion is still evident in the dilapidated remains of 
Carrigogunniel. Massive fragments of the walls and 
towers lie scattered around in a confusion not unpic- 
turesque ; and it is a matter of some difficulty to trace 
the original plan." A view of Carrigogunniel is given 
in the Second volume of Grose's Antiquities of Ire- 
land. 



THE FIELD OF BOLIAUNS. 

Tom FiTZPATRicK was the eldest son of a 
comfortable farmer who lived at BallincoUig. 
Tom was just turned of nine-and-twenty, when 
he met the following adventure, and was as 
clever, clean, tight, good-looking a boy as any 
in the whole county Cork. One fine day in 
harvest — it was indeed Lady-day in harvest, 
that every body knows to be one of the 
greatest holidays in the year — Tom wi^ 
taking a ramble through the ground, and 
went sauntering along the sunny side of a 
hedge, thinking in himself, where would be 
the great harm if people, instead of idling and 
going about doing nothing at all, were to 
shake out the hay, and bind and stook the oats 
that was lying on the ledge, 'specially as the 
weather had been rather broken of late, he all 
of a sudden heard a clacking sort of noise a 
little before him, in the hedge. ** Dear me,'' 
said Tom, " but isn't it surprising to hear the 
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stonechatters singing so late in the season?"^ 
So Tom stole on, going on the tops of his 
toes to try if he could get a sight of what 
was making the noise, to see if he was right in 
his guess. The noise stopped ; but as Tom 
looked sharply through the bushes, what 
riiould he see in a nook of the hedge but a 
brown pitcher that might hold about a gallon 
and a half of liquor ; and by and by a little 
wee diny dony bit of an old man, with a little 
motty of a cocked hat stuck upon the top of 
his head, and a deeshy daushy leather apron 
hanging before him, pulled out a little wooden 
stool, and stood up upon it and dipped a Ut- 
ile piggin into the pitcher, and took out the 
full of it, and put it beside the stool, and then 
sat down under the pitcher, and began to 
work at putting a heel-piece on a bit of a 
brogue just fitting for himself. " Well, by 
the powers !^ said Tom to himself, " I often 
heard tell of the Cluricaune ; and, to tell Grod's 
truth, I never rightly believed in them — but 
here 's one of them in real earnest. If I go 
knowingly to work, I ""m a made man. They 
say a body must never take their eyes off 
them, or they'll escape.'^ 
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Tom now stole on a little farther, with his 
eye fixed on the little man just as a cat does 
with a mouse, or, as we read in books, the 
rattle-snake does with the birds he wants to 
enchant. So when he got up quite close to 
him, " God bless your work, neighbour,'^ said 
Tom. 

The little man raised up his head, and 
" Thank you kindly ,'' said he. 

" I wonder you 'd be working on the holy- 
day ?^ said Tom. 

" That 's my own business, not yours,**^ was 
the reply. 

" Well, may be you 'd be civil enough to 
tell iLS what you Ve got in the pitcher there ?^' 
said Tom. 

" That I will, with pleasure,^ said he : " it 's 
good beer.*" 

« Beer !'' said Tom : « Thunder and fire ! 
where did you get it Y^ 

" Where did I get it, is it ? Why, I made 
it. And what do you think I made it of .f*^ 

" Devil a one of me knows,'** said Tom, 
" but of malt, I suppose ; what else ?^ 

" There you Ve out. I made it of heaths 

" Of heath !'' said Tom, bursting out 
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laughing: " sure you don't think me to be 
such a fool as to believe that ?^ 

" Do as you please,^ said he, " but what I 
tell you is the truth. Did you never hear tell 
of the Danes ?*" 

" And that I did,'' said Tom : " weren't 
them the fellows we gave such a licking when 
they thought to take Limerick from us ?" 

" Hem !" said the little man drily — " is 
that all you know about the matter ?" 

" Well, but about tliem Danes ?" said Tom. 

" Why, all the about them there is, is that 
when they were here they taught us to* make 
beer out of the heath, and the secret 's in my 
family ever since." 

" Will you give a body a taste of your 
beer?" said Tom. 

" I '11 tell you what it is, young man — ^it 
would be fitter for you to be looking after 
your father's property than to be bothering 
decent, quiet people with your foolish ques- 
tions. There now, while you 're idling away 
your time here, there 's the cows have broke 
into the oats, and are knocking the com all 
about." 

Tom was taken so by surprise with this, 
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that he was just on the very point of turning 
round when he recollected himself; so, afraid 
that the like might happen again, he made a 
grab* at the Cluricaune, and caught him up 
in his hand ; but in his hurry he overset the 
pitcher, and spilt all the beer, so that he could 
not get a taste of it to tell what sort it was. 
He then swore what he would not do to him 
if he did not show him where his money was. 
Tom looked so wicked and so bloody-minded, 
that the little man was quite frightened ; so, 
says he, " Come along with me a couple of 
fields off, and I '11 show you a crock of gold.'' 
So they went, and Tom held the Cluri- 
caune fast in his hand, and never took his eyes 
from off him, though they had to cross hedges, 
and ditches, and a crooked bit of bog (for 
the Cluricaune seemed, out of pure mischief, to 
pick out the hardest and most contrary way), 
till at last they came to a great field all full 
of boliaun buies (ragweed), and the Cluri- 
caune pointed to a big boliaun, and, says he, 
" Dig under that boliaun, and you'll get the 
great crock all full of guineas." 

* Grab — grasp. 
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Tom in his hurry had never minded the 
bringing a spade with him, so he thought to 
run home and fetch one ; and that he might 
know the place again, he took off one of his 
red garters, and tied it round the boliaun. 

" I suppose,'^ said the Cluricaune, very 
civilly, " you Ve no farther occasion for 
me?'' 

" No," says Tom ; " you may go away now, 
if you please, and Gt)d speed you, and may 
good luck attend you wherever you go." 

" Well, goodbye to you, Tom Fitzpatrick,'' 
said the Cluricaune, " and much good may do 
you, with what you '11 get." 

So Tom ran, for the dear life, till he came 
home, and got a spade, and then away with 
him, as hard as he could go, back to the 
field of boliauns ; but when he got there, lo, 
and behold ! not a boliaun in the field but 
had a red garter, the very identical model of 
his own, tied about it ; and as to digging up 
the whole field, that was all nonsense, for there 
was more than forty good Irish acres in it. 
So Tom came home again with his spade on 
his shoulder, a little cooler than he went ; and 
many 's the liearty curse he gave the Cluri- 
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caune every time he thought of the neat turn 
he had served him. 



The following is the account given by Lady Morgan, 
of the Cluricanne or Leprechan, in her excellent novel 
of O'Donnell (VoL II. p. 24,6,) which has been re- 
ferred to in a preceding note. 

" It would be extremely difficulty" says her lady- 
ship^ *' to class this supernatural agents who holds a 
distinguished place in the Irish ' fairies/ His ap- 
pearance, however^ is supposed to be that of a shrivelled 
Uttle old man, whose presence marks a spot where 
hidden treasures lie concealed, which were buried 
there in * the troubles,' He is therefore generally seen 
in lone and dismal places^ out of the common haunts 
of man ; and though the night wanderer may endea- 
vour to mark the place where he beheld the guardian 
of the treasures perched^ yet when he returns in the 
morning with proper implements to turn up the earthy 
the thistle^ stone^ or branch he had placed as a mark 
is so multiplied, that it is no longer a distinction ; and 
the disappointments occasioned by the malignity of 
the little Leprechan render him a very unpopular 
fairy : his name is never applied but as a term of con- 
tempt.** 

On this extract it should be remarked, that the word 
Prechan, used in the story of the young piper at p. 51, 
and explained in the note (p. 64.) as a contraction of 
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Leprechan, may signify a raven^ and is metaphorically 
applied to any nonsensical chatterer; — this word is 
correctly written, Pr^acha'n, or Priachan, 

The ancients imagined that treasures huried in the 
earth were guarded hy spirits called Incuhones, and 
that if you seized thdr cap, you compelled them to 
deliver this wealth. See Pomponius Sahinus, line 
507. Georgics 3. 

'' Sed ut dicunt ego nihil scio, sed audivi, quomodo 
Incuhoni pileum rapuisset et thesaurum invenit/' are 
the words of Petronius^ an author of whom Lady 
Morgan is of course ignorant. 

The English reader will perhaps he surprised to 
see the term boy applied to a young man of nine-and* 
twenty ; hut in Ireland this word is commonly used 
as equivalent to young man, much as the word irm; 
was employed hy the Greeks, and pueVi still more 
ahuslvely, hy the Romans; as, for example, in the 
first JSclogue of Virgil : Tityrus, who represents Au- 
gustus as replying to his application for protection 
from the soldiery — " Pascite ut ante hoves pueri" is 
immediately addressed hy the other shepherd— '^ For- 
tunate senex" Spenser also employs it in the same 
sense; for he calls Prince Arthur's squire Timias 
a histy boy; and Spenser, except in his finals, is good 
authority. Mr. Wordsworth, too, whose logical 
correctness in the use of words is notorious, does not 
scruple, among the employments which his " Old 
Adam" assumed on coming to London, to mention 
that of an *' errand boy** It may, perhaps, he safely 
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asserted^ that our shoals of continental travellers do 
not always find the garqon at a French hotel or caff^ 
to he an imberbis puer. It is treading on tender 
ground to presume to censure Miss £dgeworth, hut 
it might possibly he queried whether in her tale of 
" Ormond" she has not o'erstepped the modesty of 
nature when she makes King Corny qualify the 
tough ploughman with the title of boy , though^ indeed, 
this is a point that may admit of doubt; for the devil 
himself^ who^ all agree> is no chicken, is very com- 
monly styled the " Old boy" 

It is a generally received tradition in the south of 
Ireland, that the Danes manufactured a kind of in- 
toxicating beer from the heath. Dr. Smith, in his 
History of Kerry (p. 173), informs us that " the 
country people" of the southern part of the barony of 
Corckaguiny " are possessed with an opinion thaf 
most of the old fences in these wild mountains were 
the work of the ancient Danes, and that they made a 
kind of beer of the heath which grows there ; but 
these enclosures are more modem t|ian the time when 
that northern nation inhabited Ireland. Many of 
them^" continues the doctor, " were made to secure 
cattle from wolves, which animals were not entirely 
extirpated until about the year 1710; as I find by 
the presentments for raising money for destroying 
them in some old grand jury books ; and the more 
ancient enclosures were made about com fields^ which 
were more numerous before the importation of po- 
tatoes into Ireland than at present." 
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Dr. Smith may be right in his conjectures respecting 
the fences which he has described, though these will 
by no means apply to the low stone lines which are 
to b6 seen on many of the mountains in Muskerry, in 
the county Cork^ and which were obviously never in- 
tended for enclosures, but for mere boundaries, or 
marks of property : the stones are placed in regular 
lines, and are certainly not the remains of walls, as 
they consist of only one layer of stones. It is also to 
be remarked, that the enclosures are too small and too 
numerous to indicate a division of land for ordinary 
purposes ; and their use can only be explained by 
supposing (as we have every reason to do) that they 
were intended to mark out the bounds within which 
each man cut his portion of heath. 

Gwr&ch is the Welsh name for a hag or witch, and 
Gwr&ch 1/ Rhibyn signifies the hag of the dribble, a per- 
sonage, according to Cambrian tradition, who caused 
the many dribbles of stones seen on the slopes of the 
mountains. This phrase happily expresses the boun- 
daries just described. The legend of Gwr&ch y 
Rhibyn states, that in her journeys over the hills, she 
was wont to carry her apron full of stones; and by 
chance, when the string of her apron broke, a dribble 
was formed. 

Tom Fitzpatrick, the hero of the tale, does not 
seem to have been a very profound antiquary ; and a 
case of similar ignorance in a respectable farmer may 
be quoted. This farmer lived within less than fifty 
miles of Londonderry ; and yet, to a question ad- 
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dressed to ]iim by a gentleman about the Danes^ he 
replied in the very words of Tora^ only substituting 
Derry for Limerick. In justice to the writer's coun- 
trymen^ it must be^ however^ declared^ that such igno- 
rance is by no means common among them. They 
well know who the Danes were^ and will tell you very 
gravely that a father in Denmark^ when bestowing his 
daughter in marriage^ always assigns with her^ as a 
portion^ some of the lands which his ancestors had 
possessed in Ireland. It would be rather curious to 
ascertain whether the Northumbrians and the pea- 
sants of the £ast Riding retain so distinct an idea of 
these northern invaders. 

" Dear me" and '* to tell Gocts truth" says Tom ; 
and the narrator says Tom ran for the " dear life :" 
these are odd expressions will say^ perhaps^ the 
reader. Not at all. Dear is almost exactly the Ho- 
meric <pt\os, and is a strong expression of the possessive 
pronoun^ and is frequently so employed by Spenser 
and the elder writers ; and^ bi/ God's truth, an- Irish- 
man means the truths pure and unmixed as it is in the 
Divinity, " the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth/' or the truth as it should be uttered in the 
presence of the Divinity. 

The three original diminutives are tini/y dony, and 
the Scottish wee. By variously combining the ele- 
ments of these, the Irish make a variety of others. 
Thus, from the first and third they form weeny, and 
by the use of the termination shy^ they make deeshy, 
doshy, and weeshy. 

P 
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A piggin is a wooden vessel of a cylindrical form, 
made of staves hooped together^ with one of the staves 
of douhle the length of the others^ which serves for a 
handle. They are of various sizes^ containing from 
a pint to two gallons, according to the uses for which 
they are intended. In Leinster there is a distinction 
made between those of a larger, and those of a smaller, 
size. The former are called piggins, the latter nog' 
gins. In the same province, the pewter measure an- 
swering to the English gill is called a noggin. Vide 
Cough's Arithmetic (Dublin, 1810). In the southern 
counties, the terms naggin and noggin are used indif- 
ferently, as before mentioned. 




THE LITTLE SHOE. 

<< Now tell me, Molly," said Mr. Coote to 
Molly Cogan, as he met her on the road one 
day, close to one of the old gateways of Kil- 
mallock, " did you ever hear of the Cluri- 
eaune ?*" 

** Is it the Cluricaune ? why, then, sure I 
did, often and oft^i ; many ^s the time I heard 
my father, rest his soul ! tell about ^em ov&t 
and over again." 

" But did you ever see one, MoHy— did you 
ever see one yourself?'' 

" Och ! no, I never see one in my life ; but 
my grandfather, that 's my father's father, you 
know, he see one, one time, and caught him 
too." 

" Caught him! Oh! Molly, tell me how 
was that ?" 

p 2 
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« Why, then, I 11 tell you. My grandfa. 
ther, you see, was out there above in the bog, 
drawing home turf, and the poor old mare 
was tired after her day^s work, and the old 
man went out to the stable to look after her, 
and to see if she was eating her hay; and 
when he came to the stable-door there, my 
dear, he heard something hammering, ham- 
mering, hammering,' just for all the world like 
a shoemaker making a shoe, and whistling all 
the time the prettiest tune he ever heard in 
his whole life before. Well, my grandfather, 
he thought it was the Cluricaune, and he said 
to himself, says he, ^ 1 11 catch you, if I can, 
and then I '11 have money enough always.** So 
he opened the door very quietly, and didn't 
make a bit of noise in the world that ever was 
heard ; and he looked all about, but the never 
a bit of the little man he could see any where, 
but he heard him hammering and whistling, 
and so he looked and looked, till at last he see 
the little fellow ; and where was he, do you 
think, but in the girth under the mare ; and 
there he was with his little bit of an apron on 
him, and his hammer in his hand, and a little 
red nightcap on his head, and he making a 
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shoe ; and he was so busy with his work, and 
he was hammering and whistling so loud, that 
he never minded my grandfather till he caught 
him fast in his hand. « Faith, I have you 
now,** says he, * and I '11 never let you go till 
I get your purse — that 's what I won't ; so give 
it here to me at once, now.' * Stop, stop,' 
says the Cluricaune, * stop, stop, says he, tiU 
I get it for you.' So my grandfather, like a 
fool, you see, opened his hand a little, and the 
little fellow jumped away laughing, and he 
never saw him any more, and the never a bit 
of the purse did he get, only the Cluricaune 
left his little shoe that he was making ; and 
my grandfather was mad enough angry with 
himself for letting him go; but he had the 
shoe all his life, and my own mother told me 
she often see it, and had it in her hand, and 
'twas the prettiest little shoe she ever saw." 
" And did you see it yoiu-self, Molly ?"" 
" Oh ! no, my dear, it was lost long afore 
I was bom ; but my mother told me about it 
often and often enough." 
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There is nothing very strange in the cireumstance 
of Molly's grandfather hecoming the possessor of a 
Cluricaune's shoe/for even.in the present century^ when 
ihese little people are supposed to have grown more 
shy and cautious of letting themselves he seen or 
beard^ persons have been fortunate enough to get 
their shoes, though the purse still eludes them. In a 
EJlkenny paper^ published not more than three years 
ago> there was a paragraph (which paragraph was 
copied into most of the Irish papers) stating that a 
peasant returning home in the dusk of the evening, 
discovered one of these little folk at work^ and as the 
workman, as usual, contrived to make his escape, the 
peasant secured the shoe to bear witness of the fkct, 
which shoe, to satisfy public curiosity, lay for in9pec- 
tion at the office of the said paper. It is therefore not 
impossible that this specimen of Cluricaune cord- 
wamry may stUl exist. 

The names of Cogan and Kilraallock excite ideas 
of rather a serious nature ; which, however little they 
may accord with the tone of the tales contained in the 
section whidi is now closing, serve to prepare the 
mind for those of a more solemn character, compodng 
that which follows. The name Cogan cannot fail to 
recall to the mind of the reader versed in Irish hi- 
story the celebrated M ilo de Cogan, one of those early 
adventurers termed Strongbownians, and from whom 
all the Irish Cogans are probably descended ; but sadly 
indeed has that name declined in importance, for few 
who bear it now rank even in the middle classes of 
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society. The same observation may be made con- 
cerning most of the names which occur in the history 
of the first invasion. Some have totally disappeared^ 
others have sunk down into the lower orders^ and but a 
small number retain the semblance of what they once 
were. Where are now the Fitz Andelms^the Fitz Hughs^ 
the Fitz Stephens, and those numerous other families 
which' bore the Norman patronymic of Fitz ? They 
have vanished. Where shall we seek for the descend- 
ants of the brave Milo de Cogan^ and Hugh Tyrrell^ 
the accomplished Raymond le Gros, or the puissant 
Walter and Hugh de Lacy^ who could venture to set 
at defiance even the royal authority ? A few^ a very 
few may be found among the middle ranks^ but the 
great minority occupy no higher station than that 
of artizans and labourers. The Barrys^ the De 
Courcys, the St. Laurences^ the Mountmorrises^ the 
De Burgos^ the Fitz Geralds^ alone appear on the 
rolls of nobility ; but how few of these can cope in 
wealth and importance with some peers of far more 
recent creation ? Of the Fitz Geralds, the Kildare 
branch still retains its wealth and dignity ; but where 
are now the once potent Fitz Maurices of Desmond ? 
Alas ! with the exception of those branches bearing 
the romantic titles of the White Knight, the Black 
Knight, and the Knight of Glin (and even these are 
fast merging into other families), the descendants of 
the mighty house of Desmond are no longer distin- 
guished by either fame or fortune ; and a pang for the 
transitoriness of human splendour will, perhaps, be 
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«xcited in a reflecting mind, on reftiUng the following 
artless lines in the cathedral «f Cork — 

" Here lies a branch of Desmond's race. 
In Thomas Holland's burial-place." 

Equally fallen with tbe noble race of Desmond is the 
former chief seat of their power, Kilmallock^didtiii- 
guiehed by its splendid abbies, and its strong defences. 
It is now the abode of wretchedness and misery, in- 
tetesting only by its ruins, and the assodatioM con- 
nected with its name. What tourist, possessed of 
sensibility, can view Kilmallock and think of the Oes- 
monda, their opulence and their power, without call* 
ing to mind these beautiful and pensive lines of tbe 
Italian Homer — 

" Giace I'alta Cartago, appena i segni 
De I'altc Bue mine il lido serba 
Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni 
Copre i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba 
E I'uom d' esaer mortal par che si sJ^tu f 
O nostra menle cupida e superba !" 




FAIRY LEGENDS. 

THE BANSHEE. 




" Who nts upon ihe hmth fbckm 
With rabe go free and beaaes torn ? 
Anon the poura a huiowiDg itiain, 
And ihen — she abt *n mute tgtia ', — 
Now peals the wild, funereal cry-.- 
And now— it unki inio a s'^<" 

OUKAWHS. 
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THE BANSHEE. 



The Reverend Charles Bunworth was 
rector of Buttevant, in the county Cork, 
about the middle of the last century. He was 
a man of unaffected piety, and of sound leam^ 
ing ; pure in heart, and benevolent in inten- 
tion. By the rich he was respected, and by 
the poor beloved; nor did a difference of 
creed prevent their looking up to " the minU 
ster" (so was Mr. Bunworth called by them) 
in matters of difficulty and in seasons of dis- 
tress, confident of receiving from him the ad^ 
vice and assistance that a father would afford 
to his children. He was the friend and the 
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benefactor of the surrounding country — ^to 
him, from the neighbouring town of New- 
market, came both Curran and Yelverton for 
advice and instruction, previous to their en- 
trance at Dublin college. Young, indigent, 
and inexperienced, these afterwards eminent 
men received from him, in addition to the ad- 
vice they sought, pecuniary aid ; and the bril- 
liant career which was theirs, justified the dis- 
crimination of the giver. 

But what extended the fame of Mr. Bun- 
worth far beyond the limits of the parishes ad- 
jacent to his own, was his performance on the 
Irish harp, and his hospitable reception and 
entertainment of the poor harpers who tra- 
velled from house ^to house about the country. 
Grateful to their patron, these itinerant min- 
strels sang his praises to the tingling accom- 
paniment of their harps, invoking in return 
for his bounty abundant blessings on his white 
head, and celebrating in their rude verses the 
blooming charms of his daughters, Elizabeth 
and Mary. It was all these poor fellows 
could do ; but who can doubt that their 
gratitude was sincere, when, at the time of 
Mr. Bunworth'*s death, no less than fifteen 
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harps were deposited on the loft of his gra- 
nary, bequeathed to him by the last members 
of a race which has now ceased to exist. 
Trifling, no doubt, in intrinsic value were these 
relics, yet there is something in gifts of the 
heart' that merits preservation ; and it is to be 
regretted that, when he died, these harps were 
broken up one after the other, and used as 
fire-wood by an ignorant follower of the fa- 
mily, who, on their removal to Cork for a tem- 
porary change of scene, was left in charge of 
the house. 

The circumstances attending the death of 
Mr. Bunworth may be doubted by some ; 
but there are still living credible witnesses 
who declare their authenticity, and who can 
be produced to attest most, if not all of the 
following particulars. 

About a week previous to his dissolution, 
and early in the evening, a noise was heard 
at the hall-door resembling the shearing of 
sheep; but at the time no particular atten- 
tion was paid to it. It was near eleven oVlock 
the same night, when Kavanagh, the herds- 
man, returned from Mallow, whither he had 
been sent in the afternoon for some medicine, 
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and was observed by Miss Bunworth, to whom 
he delivered the parcel^ to be much agitated. 
At this time, it must be observed, her father 
was by no means considered in danger. 

<^ What is the matter, Kavanagh ?^ asked 
Miss Bunworth : but the poor fellow, with a 
bewildered look, only uttered, << The master, 
Miss — ^the master — he is going from us;^ 
and, overcome with real grief, he bvirst into a 
flood of tears. 

Miss Bunworth, who was a woman of strong 
nerve, inquired if any thing he had learned in 
Mallow induced him to suppose that her father 
was worse. 

" No, Miss,'' said Kavanagh ; " it was not 
in Mallow——" 

^^ Kavanagh,^ said Miss Bunworth, with 
that stateliness of manner for which she is 
said to have been remarkable, ^< I fear 'you 
have been drinking, which I must say I did 
not expect at such a time as the present, when 
it was your duty to have kept yourself 
sober ; — I thought you might have been 
trusted :— what should we have done if you 
had broken the medicine bottle, or lost it? 
for the doctor said it was of the greatest con- 
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sequence that your master should take it to- 
night. But I shall speak to you in the morn- 
ing, when you are in a fitter state to under- 
stand what I say.^ 

Eavanagh looked up with a stupidity of 
aspect which did not serve to remove the im- 
pression of his being drunk, as his eyes ap- 
peared heavy and dull after the flood of tears ; 
— but his voice was not that of an intoxicated 
person. 

" Miss,"' said he, " as I hope to receive 
mercy hereafter, neither bit nor sup has passed 
my lips since I left this house : but the ma- 
ster '^ 

" Speak softly,^ said Miss Bunworth ; " he 
sleeps, and is going on as well as we could 
expeci. 

" Praise be to God for that, any way,*" re- 
plied Eavanagh ; ^< but oh! miss, he is going 
from us surely — we will lose him — the master 
— we will lose him, we will lose him r and he 
wrung his hands together. 

" What is it you mean, Eavanagh ?^ asked 
Miss Bunworth. 

'* Is it mean ?"" said Eavanagh : " the Ban- 
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shee has come for him. Miss ; and His not I 
alope who have heard her."^ . 

^^ 'Tis an idle si^rstition,^ said Miss Bun- 
worth. 

" May be so,^ replied Eavanagh, as if the 
words ^ idle superstiticxi'^ only sounded upon 
his ear without reaching his mind — ^^ May be 
so,"^ he continued ; <^ but as I came through 
the glen of Ballybeg, she was along. w;th 
me keening and screeching and clapping her 
hands, by my side ev^y step of the way, with 
her long white hair falling all about her 
shoulders, and I could hear her repeat the 
master'^s name every now and then, as plain as 
ever I heard it. When I came to the old abbey, 
she parted from me there, and turned into the 
pigeon-field next the berrin ground, and fold- 
ing her cloak about her, down she sat under 
the tree that was struck by the lightning, and 
began keening so bitterly, that it went through 
one^s heart to hear it.*" 

^^ Kavanagh,**^ said Miss Bunworth, who 
had, however, listened attentively to this re- 
n\arkable relation, " my father is, I beJieve, 
better ; and I hope will himself soon be up and 
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able to convince you that all this is but your 
own fancy ; neverthdess, I charge you not to 
mention what you have told me, for there is no 
occasion to frightai your fellow-servants with 
the story.*" 

Mr. Bunworth gradually declined ; but no- 
thing particular occurred until tb^ night {Hre- 
vious to his death ; that night both \m 
daughters, exhausted &om continued attend- 
ance and watching, were prevailed upon to seek 
some repose ; and an elderly lady, a near rela- 
tive and friend of the family, remained by th^ 
bedside of their father. The old gentleman 
then lay in the parlour, where he had been 
in the morning removed at his own request, 
fancying the change would afibrd him relief ; 
and the head of his bed was placed close to the 
window. In a room adjoining sat some male 
friends, and as usual on like occasions of ill- 
ness, in the kitchen many of the followers ot 
the family had assembled. 

The night was serene and moonlight — 
the sick man slept — and nothing broke the 
stillness of their melancholy watch, when the 
little party in the room adjoining the parlour, 
the door of which stood open, was suddenly 
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roused by a sound at the window near the 
bed : a rose-tree grew outside the window, so 
close as to touch the glass ; this was forced 
aside with some noise, and a low moaning 
was heard, accompanied by clappbg of hands, 
asif ofafemaleindeepafflicticm. Itseemedas 
if the sound proceeded from a person holding 
her mouth close to the window. The lady who 
sat by the bedside of Mr. Bunworth went 
into the adjoining room, and in the tone of 
alarm, inquired of the gentlemen there if they 
had heard the Banshee ? Sceptical of super- 
natural appearances, two of them rose hastily 
and went out to discover the cause of these 
sounds, which they also had distinctly heard. 
They walked all round the house, examining 
every spot of ground, particularly near the 
window from whence the voice had proceeded; 
but their search was vain— they could perceive 
nothing; and an unbroken stillness reigned 
without. Yet hoping to dispel the mystery, 
they continued their search anxiously along 
the road, from the straightness of which and 
the lightness of the night, they were enabled 
to see some distance around them ; but all was 
silent and deserted, and they returned sur- 
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prised and disappointed. How much more 
then were they astonished at learning that 
the whole time of their absence, those who 
remained within the house had heard the 
moaning and clapping of hands even louder 
and more distinct than before they had gone 
out ; and no sooner was the' door of the room 
closed on them, than they again heard the 
same mournful sounds! Every succeeding 
hour the sick man became worse, and when 
the first gUmpse of the morning appeared, 
Mr. Bunworth expired. 



The character of Mr. Bunworth^ and the particulars 
related of him^ accord with the truth : — See Ryan's 
Worthies of Ireland^ vol. i. p. 228, where it is stated 
that the harp made forhun hy Kelly^ and which hears 
an inscription to that effect, is still preserved in his 
family. This interesting relic is in the possessioQ of 
his grand-daughter. Miss Dillon of Blackrock, near 
Cork, to whom the musical taknt of her ancestor 
seems also to have descended.' 7Jt^ anecdote of the 
legacies bequeathed hy the poor bwrds to Mr. Bun« 
w<«th may bring the lines of Ireland's national poet 
into the reader's mind. 

Q 2 
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" WliieB the light of my M>ng ia o^et, 

Then take tiiy harp to jaur aneieht hall ; 
Hang it tip at that fHendly door 

Where weary travellers love to calL 
Then if some hard, who roams forsaken. 

Revive its soft note in passing along, 
Oh ! let one thooght of its master waken 

Tonr warmest smile for the child of song." 

By one of those strange coincidences which are 
nevertheless always occurring, the very next song in 
the Irish Melodies h^;ins — 

" How oft has the Banshee cried." — 

The word Banshee has heen variously e3q[»lained as 
the head of the fairies, and as the white fairy : hut 
Dr. O'Brien, in his Irish dictionary, writes ^' Beau" 
gighe, plural mrul'Stghe, she-fairies, or women-fairies, 
credulously supposed hy the common people to be so 
affected to certain families^ that they are heard to sing 
mournful lamentations about their houses by nighty 
whenever any of the family labours under a sickness 
which is to end in death. But/' continues the doc- 
tor^ " no families which are not of an ancient and 
noble stock are believed to be honoured with this 
fairy pnvil^e: pertinent to which notion^ a very 
humorous quantan is set down in an Irish el^;y on 
the death of one of the knights of Kerry, importing 
that when ihe fairy-woman of the family was heard 
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to lament his^^i^^^ at Dingle (a sea-port tigsfm, the 
property of r thMe kuights), every one of the merchants 
was alarmed lest the mournful cry should he a fore- 
warning of his own death : hut the poet assures them 
in a very humorous manner that they may make 
themselves very easy on that occasion* The Irish 
words will explain the rest. An sa DcUnffion nuair 
neartaidh an hr6n'ghol : do ghktc eagla ceantmidhthe an 
ckn6saicc : *na dtaobh fiin ntr bhaoghal dbibhsin : ni 
chaoinid mnd'sighe an sort san," 

The Welsh Gwrlbh y Rhihyn^ or the hag of the 
drihhle^ mentioned in a former note^ hears some re- 
semblance to the Irish Banshee^ heing r^arded as an 
omen of death. She is said to come after dusk^ and 
flap her leathern wings against the window where she 
warns of death, and in a hroken, howling tone, to call 
on the one who is to quit mortality by his or her 
name, several times, as thus, ^-o-a-n-m-f-t-t.^ Anni, 

Keening is the Irish term for a wild song o^ la- 
mentation poured forth over a dead body, by certain 
moiqners employed for the purpose. The reader will 
find a paper on this subject, with a musical notation of 
the Irish funeral lamentation, in the fourth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The following verses, translated from a popular 
keen, are given not so much because they afford a 
specimen of one, as becaufe of the introduction of the 
Banshee. It was composed on a young man named 
Ryan, whose mother speaks; 
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Maidens^ sing no more in ^adness 
To your marry spinning-wheelt ; 

Join the ke^ier's voioe of sadness-^ 
Feel for what a mother feels ! 

See the space within my dwelling — 

Tis the oold^ Uank space of death ; 
Twas the Banshee's voice came swelling 
Slowly o'er the midni^t heath. 

Keeners, let your song noi ftlter— 
He was as the hawthorn iair. — 

Lowly at the virgin's altar 
Win his mother kned in prayer. 

Prayer is good to cakn the spirit> 
When the keen is sweetly song. — 

Deaths though mortal flesh inhmt. 
Why should age lament the young ?— 

Twas the Banshee's lonely wailing : — 
Well I knew the voice of death 

On the nig^t- wind slowly sailing 
O'er the hleak and gloomy heath. 
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The family of Mac Carthy have for some 
generations possessed a small estate in the 
comity of Tipperary. They are the descend- 
ants of a race, once numerous and powerful 
in the south of Ireland; and though it is 
probable that the property they at present 
hold is no part of the large possessions of 
their ancestors, yet the district in ivhich they 
live is so connected with the name of Mac 
Carthy by those associations which are never 
forgotten in Ireland, that they have preserved 
with all ranks a sort of influence much greater 
than that which their fortune or connexions 
could otherwise give them. They are, like 
most of this class, of the Roman Catholic per* 
suasion, to which they adhere with somewhat 
of the pride of ancestry, blended with a some- 
thing, call it what you will, whether bigotryi 
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or a sense of wrengv arigmgvOiit'iof'>rifepeated 
dimtnutidns of their fapiily poaae^idiV'dtiribg 
the more rigorous periods of th^' penal '4»ws. 
Being an old family, and lespeciaHy being 
an old Catholic family, they have ot'cauitse 
their Banshee^ and the circumstances under 
which the appearance, which I dball «Fel^, 
of thb mysterious harbinger of eril txx>k place, 
were told me by an oM lady^ a vneeK'noaf^- 
nestion of theirs, who knew mfiny >of the paii- 
ties concerned, and who, though not deficient 
in understanding or education, cannot to tl^s 
day be brought to give a decisive opinioli as 
to the truth or authaiticity of the story. 
The plain inference to be drawn from Ihis 
is, that she believes it, though she does not 
own it ; and as she was a contemporaiy of the 
persons concerned — as she heard the accouht 
ircxm many persons about the same period, all 
concurring in the important particulars-^ as 
hBome of her authorities were themselves actors 
iii the scene<*-and as none of the parties were 
interi^sted in speaking what was false ; I think 
we have about as good evidence that the whole 
is( iunidleniBbly true as we have of many nann- 
t&vec:of modem history, which I could name, 
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and which many grave and sober-minded peo- 
ple would deem it very great pyrrfaonisav to 
question. This, however, is a point which 
it is not my province to determine. People 
who deal out stories of this sort must be con- 
tent to act yke certain young politiettdis^ who 
tell very flreely to their friends what thejr hear 
at a great man^s table ; not guilty of the im- 
pertinence of weighing the doctrines, and 
leaving it to their hearers to understand them 
in asfy sense, (ht in no soise, just as they may 
please. 

Charles Mac Carthy was, in the year 1740, 
the only surviving son of a very numisrou^ 
family. His £ather died when he was litlfe 
more than twenty, leaving him the^OVfac 
Carthy estate, not much encumbered,' cOM- 
dering that it was an Irish one. Chaiieaivap 
gay, handscxne, unfettered either by poverty, 
a father, or guardians, and therefoiet wos^nolt, 
at the age of one-and^twenty,^ a pafetetmoaf 
regularity and virtue. In plain termi^ hk 
was an exceedingly dissapated«-I &ai^lT»ia^ 
aay debauched young man. - His compukidns 
were, as may be supposed, of 'Ae'> 
elaases io£ the :y oulh in: > big 
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and, in general, of those whose fortuneB were 
larger than his own, whose dispositions to 
pleasure were therefore under still less re- 
strictions, and in whose example he found at 
once an incentive and an apology for his irre- 
gularities. Besides, Ireland, a place to this 
day not very remarkable for the coolness aiMl 
steadiness of its youth, was then one of the 
cheapest countries in the world in most of 
those articles which money supplies for the 
indulgence of the passions. The odious cek- 
ciseman, with his portentous book in one 
hand, bis unrelenting p^ held in the other, 
or stuck beneath his hat-band, and the ink- 
bottle (^ black emblem of the informer^) dan- 
gling from his waistcoat-button— went not then 
fhvn ale-house to ale-house, denouncing all 
those patriotic dealers in spirits, who preferred 
selling whiskey, which had nothing to do with 
English laws (but to elude them), to retailing 
diat poisonous liquor, which derived its nam« 
bom the British ^^Parliamenf ^ that compelled 
Its circulation among a reluctant people. Or 
if the gauger— recording angel of the law-- 
wrote down the peccadillo of a publican, he 
dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted 
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it out for ever ! For, welcome to the tabl^ 
of their hoqpitiible neighbours, the guardians 
of the excise^ where th^y existed at all, scrupled 
to abridge those luxuries which they freely 
shared ; and thus the competition in the market 
between the smuggler, who inciured little 
hazard, and the personage ycleped fair trader^ 
who enjoyed little protection, made Ireland' a 
land flowing, not merely with milk and honey, 
but with whiskey and wine. In the enjoy-* 
m^its supplied by these, and in the many 
kindred pleasures to which frail youth is but 
too prone, Charles Mac Carthy indulged to 
such a degree, that just about the time when 
he had completed his four-and-twentieth year, 
after a week of great excesses, he wsH teized 
with a violent fever, which, from its malig|tf|^, 
aiKl the weakness of his frame, left scarcely a 
hope of his recovery. His mother, who had 
at first made many efforts to cheek his viom^ 
add at last had been obliged to look on at: fab 
ixpid fm)gr&» to ruin in silelit despait, watdicd 
day and m^t at his pillow. Theaiiguijdi <tf 
parental feeling was blended with that « still 
deep^ misery which those only know who havtf 
^tetoij hard to rear in virtue and pdety fqbcH 
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lovedandfavourtte child; hmvetaw^Ahimffmf 
upiftll that their hearts ootild desire^; undU ha 
raached manhood ; and then, whentheir pridte 
waa highest, and their hopesahnoateadod mtim 
fulfilment of their fondest expectations, haw 
seen this idol of their afPections plunge baaiU 
long into a course of reckless profiigpacy^'aad, 
after arapid career c^ vice, hang upon the vcf^s 
of etcmity, without the Idsureor the power of 
repentance. Fervently sfaeprayedlhat^ if hb 
life could not be spared, at least the delirimn, 
which continued with increastng violence fixim 
the first few hours of his disorder, might 
vanish before death, and leave enough of 
light and of calm for making his peace with 
ofiendd Heaven. After several days, how* 
ei^^it^ nature seemed quite esdiausted, and he 
sunk into a state too like death to be mis- 
taken for the repose of sleep. His face had 
that pale, glossy, marble look, which is in ge- 
ncnd so sure a symptom that life has left its 
tenement of clay. His eyes were closed and 
sunk ; the lids having that compressed and 
stiffened appearance which seemed to indicate 
that some friendly hand had done its last 
office. The lips, half-closed and perfectly 
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a8h3^tdigideriiNied just soimudbof the teeth «i^ 
toi ^bre/ to idie> features (rf death t^dr moBt 
ghastly^' ibut > akiosl impresBive look. He hiy 
Uponi hii^ baoky uriA his hands stretdied be* 
aideih^nv quite motionless;; and his distnicted 
iMthier^- after repeated trials, cocdd -discover 
iUil:the'iteet»t<s;yinptom of animatioHLi k like 
losdicali tnam who attended, hwnrkg trifld the 
tuBttid'iivxibs jbr ascertaiiiing the ptisseocte bf 
lifb^fdeeAtridd at Jast his opinion thatcit^Jwas 
flown^ andij^epared to depart frtun ffaefasDuke 
of liioumiDg. ; His horse was seenj to.coikie ifco 
thjBfdoor^ A' crowd of peq^d^ wb6 wer^ coU 
lected before the windows, or scattered i in 
gfbiips on the lawn in fronts gathered roiind 
wheti liie door opened. These wete ^tumts^ 
fos^oTcrsy' and poor relations of thecfisuqdkr^ 
with others attracted by affection^: or (by :^at 
Interest which partakes of' ouriosity^^lbnt^lis 
aomioihing more, and whid!! cpUeo^^ ^ie^Jotvfib 
rinks round a house where a human; heihgia 
in his passage to another world. WSb^isaai^ 
file professional man coEoe out £eom.]they|iaU 
door > and. approach his horse ;i,:pnd:jiiBMIe 
slowly^ and with a. roelandboly airyjihe pak 
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pared to mount, they clustered round him 
with inquiring and wishful looks. Not a word 
was spoken ; but their meaning could not be 
misimderstood ; and the phyaidan, when be 
had got into his saddle, and while the servlmt 
was still holding the bridle, as if to delay him, 
and was looking anxiously at his face as if ex- 
pecting that he would relieve the general sus* 
pense, shook his head, and said in a low voice, 
** It'^s all over, James ;'' and moved slowly 
away. The moment he had spoken, the wo- 
men present, who were veiy numerous, ut- 
tered a shrill cry, which, having been sus- 
tained for about half a minute, fell sudd^y 
into a full, loud, continued, and discordant 
but plaintive wailing, above which occasion- 
allj^ were heard the deep sounds of a man^s 
voice, sometimes in broken sobs, sometimes in 
more distinct exclamations of sorrow. This 
was Charles's foster-brother, who moved about 
the crowd, now clapping his hands, now rulv 
bing them together in an agony of grief. The 
poor fellow had been Charles's playmate and 
companion when a boy, and afterwards his 
servant; had always been distinguished by 
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his peculiar regards, and loved his young 
master^ as much, at least, as he did his own 
life. 

When Mrs. Mac Carthy became convinced 
that the blow was indeed struck, and that her 
b^ved son was sent to his last accoimt, even 
in the blossoms of his sin, she remained for 
some time gazing with fixedness upon his cold 
features; then, as if something had suddenly 
touched the string of her tenderest affections, 
tear after tear trickled down her cheeks, pale 
with anxiety and watching. Still she con- 
tinued looking at her son, apparently uncon- 
scious that she was weeping, without once 
lifting her handkerchief to her eyes, until xei- 
minded of the sad duties which the custom of 
the country imposed upon her, by the crd^ 
of females belonging to the better class of the 
peasantry, who now, crying audibly, nearly 
filled the apartment. She then withdrew, to 
give directions for the ceremony of waking, 
and for supplying the numerous visitors of all 
ranks with the refreshments usual on these 
melancholy occasions. Though her voice waB 
scarcely heard, and though no one saw her 
but the servants and one or two old followers 
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oi. the family, who jOasbted her..i^^iil^,V|^oa^ 
saiy arrangements, every thing was tynwinflM 
with the greatest regularity ; and thou^.flhe 
made no effort to check her sorows^ tbey 
never once suspended her attention, now qiote 
than ever required to preserve order in her 
household, which, in this season of calamity, 
but for her would have been all confusion. ■ 

The night was pretty far advanced; the 
boisterous lamentations which had prevailed 
during part of the day in and about the house 
had given place to a solemn and mournful stillr 
ness; and Mrs. Mac Carthy, whose heart, 
notwithstanding her long fatigue and watch- 
ing, was yet too sore for sleep, was kneeling 
in fervent prayer in a chamber adjoining that 
of her son : — suddenly her devotions were dis- 
turbed by an unusual noise, proceeding from 
the persons who were watching round the 
body. First there was a low murmur — then 
all was silent, as if the movements of those 
in the chamber were checked by a sudden 
panic — and then a loud cry of terror burst 
fix>m all within: — the door of the chamber 
was thrown open, and all who were not ovav 
tumed in the press ''rushed wildly into the 
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>ivUMh led lolbe stsfav, and into whidh 
Mm: Ute emAy^a room opened. Mn. Mac 
6ita<liy made her way through the crowd into 
te' Mifk dumber, where she found him flit« 

4 

fh|f tqpr hi the bed, and looking vacantly 
iOJtfUftid, Kke one risen from the grave. The 
ghdhb tSkrown upon his sunk f<^ure8 and thin 
kth^ frame gave an unearthly horror to his 
whole aspect. Mrs. Mac Carthy was a woman 
of amoeie firmness ; but she was a woman, and 
not quite free from the superstiticms of her 
eo ttnt r y . She dropped on her knees, and, 
dipping her hands, began to pray akmd. 
The form before her moved only its lips, and 
barely uttered << Mother ;^.— but thou^ die 
pale Hps moved, as if there was a design to 
finish the sentence, the tongue refused its of- 
fice. Mrs. Mac Carthy sprung forward, and 
catching the arm of her son, e&claimed, 
^* Speak ! in the name of God and his sabte, 
sp6ak ! are yoii alive ?^ 

He turned to her slowly, and said, speaking 
still with apparent difficulty, " Yes, my mo- 
ther, alive, and But sit down and coUaet 

yourself; I have that to tdQ, whidk wW 
astonidi you still mt» than what yon lur^ 

a 
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seen."? He leaiMd faaek upon luHfiiSpmnmsA 
while Jut mother remafaied knee]it^/bjF:!the 
bechnde^ holding one of hii handB daspdil io 
hers, and gazing on him with the look of coto 
who distrusted all her senaee, heproceeded&f^ 
^' Do not interrupt me until I hare dom 
I widi to gpeidc: while the esuntemcntf ot-Rw 
turning life i» upoa me, as I know [ thuU 
soon need mudi repoaew*— Of the comm^M^ 
mont of my illness^ I hai^e only a coafused.Tii^ 
collection ; but within the last twelve hoimh 
I have be^i h^re the judgment-eeat of God 
Do not stmre incredulously on me-^^tis as true 
as have been my crimes^ and as, I trust, shidl 
be my repentance. I saw the awfiil Judge 
arrayed in all the terrors which invest him 
when mercy gives place to justice. The dread- 
ful pomp df emended omnipotence, I saw, — I 
remember. It is fixed here ; printed on my 
lEMrain in characters indelible ; but it passeth 
human language. What I can describe I 
mil — I may speak it briefly. It is enoiJgh 
to say, I was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The irrevocable sentence was 
upon the point of being pronounced ; the eye 
of my Almighty Judge, which had already 
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^mtOBA^^i^itwke^ htii tipcke my doom; when 
i'dbaerved the guardicn saint/ to 'whom jfoq 
sd Mbett directed my prayers when I was a 
AUdf iDoidn^ St me with an expretsioD of 
beneiroleiiaeapd oompaaskMi. I stvetdhed Ibith 
oa^^ hands to hnd) and beioug^ his iiiteroe»- 
sioai; t hnplared tfasat one y^ar, one nKmth 
might tie-givte to me en earth, to do penance 
and atctafonent ftir my transgreMions. He 
threw hfhttself at the feet of my Judge, and' 
supplicated tat meroy. Oh t never*^HMyt if 
Iiah6Uid pass through ten thousand suocesi. 
sire slates of being -"^nerer, for eternity, shatl 
.1' dirget the honors of that moment, when 
li^' Aite hung suspended — when an instant 
WM to decide whether torments unuttardile 
ikere to be my portion far endless ages f But 
J^cetice suspended its decree, and Mer^ spoke 
m accents of firmness, but mildness, ^ Return 
to that world in which thou hast lived but 
to outrage the laws of him who made that 
world and thee. Three yews are given thee 
for repentance; when these are ended^ Aeili 
aiudt again ^tand here, to be saved or l<M'fer 
eve':^^— I heard no mote ; I saw no more, <mtll 
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I awoke t^life, the moment hetbr^'ytftt'}^ 

Charleses fttrrngth ootttitiued juiM '1^^ 
enough to ^nish these last wotdA^ and oil tHJ^ 
tering thein he closed his ey^ wid lay qiiU 
exhatfasted. His mother^ thotigh, '» iMtt Im^' 
fore said', somewhat disposed to giVe'dredit 
to supematutial visitatioas, jet heritat^ whe- 
ther or not she shoold helieve that, altSioagh 
awakened from a swoon, whidi m^ght have 
been die crisis of his disease, he was stlD ander 
the influence oi delirium. Repose, howev«r^ 
was at all events necessary, and she took im- 
mediate measures that he should enjoy it un- 
disturbed. After some hours* sleep, he awoke 
refreshed, and thenceforward gradually but 
steadily recovered. 

Still he po-sisted in his account of the vi- 
sion, as he had at first related it; and his 
persuasion of its reality had an obvious and 
dedded influence on his habits and conduct* 
He did not altogether abandon the society of 
his former associates, for his temper was not 
soured by his reformation; but he never 
joined in their excesses, and often endea- 
voured to reclaim them. How his pious ex- 
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himself it is recorded, that he was rdigious 
Ifjt^iout . ostentation, and temperate without 
a^9t|^^tQr^^ gi'^g A practical proof ^lat vice 
may he excJ^anged for Turtue^ without a loss 
q£ req)ectabilkjr9. i)opularity, or ihappiness. 
: Time rolled €»,,and lo^g be&re the three 
years were.end^, the story of hia vi^qa was 
^gottjsn, ^9 when spoken of, waip.,uaLiaUy 
mentioned as an instamp^ proving the Jfolfy of 
believing in. >udi things.. Charles's healtJi), 
^pm ;Uie temperance and regulaiity of bis 
habits, became more. robust tlum ev^. ■. His 
fiiends, indeed, had often occasion to lally 
him upon a seriousness and abs^actednf^.of 
demeanour, which grew upfm him as be. ap- 
proached the completion of his sevefv*^md- 
twentieth year, but for the most part his. man- 
ner exhibited the same animation ^nd.ch^- 
fulness for which he had always be^>i:^q^^4- 
sble. In axnpany, he evaded evi^fyi ^ei^^a- 
vpur to draw from him a distinct oiipiifO^ jq^ 
the subject of the supposed predicj^cm, ;;> bfit 
among his own family it was well knoiiipii^^bat 
he sjtill firmly believed it. Hpi^ever, :^)^ifsn 
the day ha4 nearly arrived aa,wbjipb, the pro- 
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phiec^ irtB, if ad a^ tD be fulfltttd^ hiB'whob 
aptMahmoe gttv« iwch Jiromiae^cfa Icmg and 
heattiby life, diat he wa^ petteuadied' by toA 
friends to ask a large party to all enteHaiftifc 
ment at Spring Hcniie^ to e^brate l|is bi^tk 
day. But the occaskm of this party^ aild the 
dreiimst&nceB whxJi attended it^ will' be best 
learned from a perusal of die fc^wing letters^ 
winch have been careAilly preserved by somie 
relations of his frmily. The first is from Mrs. 
Mac Carthy to a lady, a very near connexion 
and valued friend of hers, who lived in the 
county Cork, at about fifty miles distance 
ftcan Spring House. 

" TO MES. BAERY, CASTLE BAEEY. 



t< 



Spring" House, Tu/siday mornings 
October 16th, 1752. 



" MY D£A&£ST MA&Y, 



^^ I am afraid I am going to put your af- 
fection for your old friend and kinswoman to 
a severe trial. A two days'* journey at this 
season, over bad roads and through a troubled 
country, it will indeed require friendship such 
as yours to persuade a sober woman to en- 
counter. But the truth is, I have, or fancy I 
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baMCyv mot^ ttbtH' usual cause for : wiahkig you 
liear jpe^t uYioa know my aonV atory. iQ^'^t 
Wtt hdwfiH a% bui( aa next Sunday approached) 
ir})i#i^ th#^ prediet]0n of his dream or hi& vision 
wiHrbe /proved fiilste or true, I feel. a sicken^ 
xnjs lol; the hearty which I cannot suppress, 
but' which your presence, lEoy dear Mtary^ will 
aofte», as it has done so many of ^oay sorraw«ii 
Afy;,nephewf James Ryan» is to be married tP 
Jfllii^ Odbome (who, you know, is my soii!^ 
wai?d}> and the bridal entertainment will l^ii^ie 
place here on Sunday next, though Charles 
pleaded hard to have it postponed a day qv 

two longer. Would to God but no mctf^ 

of this till we meet. Do prevail upon yourself 
to leave your good man for ohe week, if his 
farming concerns will not admit of his ac- 
companying you ; and come to us, with the 
girls, as so(m before Sunday as you can. 

^^ Ever my dear Mary^s attac^ied cousin and 
firiead,' ■■ ■: ■■ * 'iVija..* 

" Ann Mac Cakthy.^ 

Although this letter reached Castle Bany 
early on Wednesday, the messenger having 
triivelled on foot, over bog and moor, by paths 
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mpaktutiykioriifoak or gstkahgtiJ^iMy^jBrnrp 
wfaoraftiteoeideteniiinfldoikgoii^y' haAddlBiHJf 
orrangeiiienta t to : make 'for * ihe regulation/jsB 
hcrdomesdc affairs {which^ in Ireland^ anioDg 
A# middle ordecs df the gientry^ fall aODaiBti) 
confusion when the mistress of the family m 
away), that she and her two yomiger daugh- 
tert'^ipere unable to leave home until late on 
the morning of Friday. The eldest daughter 
remained, to keep her father company, and 
flaparintend the oonceriK of the housdbdd. 
As the tmvellerB were to journey in an open 
one^iorse irdiiele, called a jaunting car (stiLb 
usisd in Ireland), and as. the roads, bad at all 
times^ were rendered still worse by the heavy 
rains, it was their design to make two easy 
stages ; to stop about midway the first night, 
ited reach Spring Housq early on Saturday 
evening. This arrangement was now altered, 
as tiicy found that, from the lateness of their 
departure, tliey could proceed, at the utmost, 
nolfa^er than twenty miles on the first day ; 
audi tb^y therefore purposed sleeping at the 
hoase c^ a Mr. Bourke, a friend of theirs, 
who lived at $<»newhat less than that distance 
from Castle Barry. TheyreachedMr.Bourke's 
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laynttbcBpingi IHouse^ mod kft6r>iiixirvwp* 
EJvalnitbbre^ ii Salljt 'receanfed m w^httui 
tsMafvAfi secondr Afis^ Bapry ' to ii^ 'dkkiit 

i((; -I* i 1 * •:; 'A^< Spring H0Use,iSuf¥iasr^emnifig^ 

^>^'As -ray mother^s letter, iirbi^b «nciixf» 
tidsifmU announce to you Iniefly the sad io^ 
MUgence^iich I shall here relate more fiilljrv 
I>tlimk it Wtt^ to go regularly throu^'ilbe 
recital of the extraordinary events of Amlmk 
t^-jdays* --v 'f ..''iiifi'i 

^ ^^The Bourkes kept us up so late oa Friday 
nighty that yesterday was pretty fyr ^eiunaiia^ 
before we could begin our journey, aiuit'tiie 
day closed when we were neatlyi fifteen/ aiileK 
distant from this place. The roads wefi^epfti 
cessdvely deep, from the li^avy ridnd^bfi^thG 
last week, and we proceeded so «l0wly^ H&at 
at last my mother reserved oti ' passfaig>^#»' 
night aH the housd of> Mr; Bdiirke^ hrcAwt^ 
(vrh^ tii*is :ib6ut a quarlefc of »sdiild'OfiF the 
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4lo>«Fer]^ and- the tkj looked 'fltfbl,<'giooM!|S 
ind uncertahu The moonr wa» foll^'endiil 
liflieB thone clear and fariglit $ et ^ocfaen^ il 
liras wholly concealed behind the ^hick, UaokV 
anid ragged masses of clouds, that vMed vi^ 
pidly olodg, and were ev«ry moment becomimf 
larger^and'CoUeeting together, as if gathering^ 
strength for a coming stonn» The wind, "which 
blew in oar fiu)es, whistled bleakly along th«i 
low hedges of the narrow road, on whidi we 
prooeeded with difficulty from the number cf 
deep sloughs, and which afforded not the least 
shelter, no plantation bemg within some miles 
of us. My mother, therefore, asked Leary^ 
who d^ve the jaunting car, how &r we were 
from Mr. Bourke's. ' ^Tis about ten spades 
from this to the cross, and we have then only 
to turn to the left into the avenue, ma^am.'' 
^ >Very well, Leary : turn up to Mr. Bourke^s 
as soon as you reach the cross roads.^ My 
mother had scarcely spoken these words, when 
a shriek, that made us thrill as if our very 
he«rts were pierced by it, burst from the 
hedge to the right of our way. If it re* 



Qf,S ^^lami^y ainick by a .sudckn andt nwtai 
b)(HVK«9d gifting out har life in one: long deep 
p^ngi pf. tescpiriug agony. ^ Heaven defend 
m r exclaimed my mother. ^ Go you .oveu 
tbe hedge, Lear^y and save that wonlany if 
she i» not yet dead, Whik we run back to the 
hut we just passed, and ahurm the village dfiai! 
k^' ^ Woman r said Leary, beating the hone 
yicdaatly, while> his voice trembledr-i.^ that\i 
no woman : the sooner«we get on, mat^am, thd 
bett^ ;'* and he continued his effc^rts to quicken 
the hctt^^^ pace. We saw nothings Themoon 
was hid. It was quite dark, and we had beetle 
for some time expecting a heavy fall of raiii« 
But just as Leary had spoken,^ and had Ba0- 
ceeded in making the hqrse trot briskly feow 
ward^ we distinctly heard a loud clajqnng of 
bands^ followed by a suooessioii of screwoa, 
that seemed to denote the last excess of^ A^ 
spair and anguish, and to issue from apcxBta 
running f(»:ward inside the hedge, tO' keep, 
pace with our progress^ Still we saw noting ;^ 
until, when we were within about ten yards of 
the place where an avenue branched off to Mr, 
Bourkelst to the left, and the road turned to 
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sudcUidy firom behiiidacloud, ao^-eiiaUcdw. 
tp see, as plainly as I now see tUp piq[)9p^t]^ 
llgiire of a tall thin woman, with unoQ¥j^i^ 
head, and long hair that floated round h^ 
shcHilders, attired in something which seevd^ 
eithier a loose white doak, or a sheet tfai^owo* 
hastily about her. She stood on the oaga/et 
hedge, where the road on which we wer^ J9(i0t 
that which leads to Sprii^ House^ wittrfaer 
face towards ys, her left hand. pointxng, to- thipf 
plac^ «nd her right arm, waving n^dly |ipd> 
violently, as if to draw us on in that directioB.. 
The horse had stepped, apparo^itly fijghtened 
at the sudden presence of the figure^ whiQh 
stood, in the manner I have described, still: 
uttering the same piercing cries, lor about 
half ^ minute. It th«i leaped upcHU the road, 
disappeared finm our view for one instant, 
a||;id the next was seen standing upon a high 
waU a, little way up the avenue on which we 
ppjli^posM going, still pointing towards the 
road to Spring House, but in an attitude of 
defiance and command, as if prepared to op- 
p^^-our. passage up the avenue. The figure 
w^,^w quite sik^ and its gavments^.wbicht 



Httd^*fefi*^ 'flowed ted**iy to th^ V^i '\^ 

cte^^#tttiipfea krbund it. < Gfo Ah, I-fe^5 
tti^^S^ritig! House, in God's naine,' sUd tn;^^ 
iitt*»;'^* l^hdteTW irorld it bflbngs tdj-'iWf 
#ai t»*>^^^ it no lohga^.' « 'Tls tJie fiaofe' 
^1^ ttialim,^ sdd Leary ; < atid 1 woitllcttio^^ 
fef *#liAt my life lA wmih, go any wKiere ^fl& 
bteMed night bk to S]pi4ng Houi^. BatlW 
atfrttd there's sonHsthing bad goiAg f6rirahl;* 
or M^ would net sl^d us th^re.' So "^yit^y 
hediioVe forward; and as we ttumM on the 
lioad to the right, the moon suddenly with^ 
drew iu light, and we saw the iq[qparitioh' nor 
ikore ; but we heard plainly a prblbngedl 
diap^piag Cfl hands, gradualfy dying away,' aji' 
ilf it issEoed firom a person rapidly retresrt&s^^^ 
We ''proceeded as quickly as the badMrif-^ 
the roads and the ft^gue<)f the poor aniiiitf^ 
that drew us would allow, and arrfred MliP 
about eleven o'clock last ni^t. The'sbm^ 
which awaited us you have leimled tfoA ttlf 
mother^s letter. To explain it fu%, I iSUHtl 
recount k> you some of the transaetions trljjt^^ 
took fJace here during the last Weekr ^^'^i^^^^b 
<• Vou are aware that Jane Osbtnibe H^ '<M 
have been mflarried thfe day^ JF^oHe^Ryaii^ 
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and that they and thelf frtetlcM hkin^ h^i 
hew fer the last week. On Tudidlt^ hftt, ^ 
very digr on the nKRning of Which cdonu iffilt^ 
Carthy degpatehed the letter hivitfi^ tw hn^ 
the whole of the companj were walkn^afxi^ 
the grounds a U ttle b^«re dinner. It wefifliil 
that an unfbrtunate creature,' who had bM 
seduced by James Ryan, waa seen prowtb^ 
in the neighbourhood in a moody, melancholy 
state for some days previous. He had'i^ 
parated from her for' several months, aiid, 
they 81^, had provided for her rather haikd- 
somely; but she had been seduced by' the 
promise of his marrying her ; and the shaine 
of hCT unhappy condition, uniting with dis^ 
appointment and jealousy, had disordered her 
intellects. During the whole forenoon of this 
Tuesday, she had been walking in the planta- 
tions near Spring House, with her doak 
folded tight round her, the hood nearly co- 
vering her face'; and she had avoided con- 
versing with or even meeting any of the family. 
•^ Charles Mac Cfarthy, at the time I men- 
tioned, was walking between James Ryan and 
another, at a little distance from the rest, on a 
gravel path, skirting a shrubbery. Thewhde 
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pi^ty w^^ U|irp»f^;into11ie.M*nif)rtjCQn8toemiiM 

tJsjfilUy^jp^ jpiart of the nhxtijlb^Ty iwlpch 

Ij^J^lic^staiUlyi ^and it wa^icHind thatiie^hod 
b|9^, wQiinded hi the leg; <hie di tJ^e pust^ 
^a9 ft iji^edic^l.inaa ; hi^ assistance was imiBi^ 
4ia*ely giy^, aod, cp e^tqmining, he d^dated 
that; the injury, was very slight, thatnoboim 
was broken^ that it was merely a flesh woundy 
af)f| that it would certainly be well in afc^ 
d^^ ^ We shall know more by Siii^tdayl? 
s^d Charles, as he was carried to his chamber' 
Q^ wouad was immediately dressed, and' 90{ 
slight was the inconvenience which it gflvt» 
th^ several of his friends spent ci poi^tion qC 
the evening in his apartment. : .n^ 

U On inquiry, it was found that tbe unh' 
liwiky shot was fired by the poor girl. I juab 
mentioned. It was also manifest Utut ^h^^bict 
aijp^edy not at Charlesi but at the desittoycr t(^ 
her innocence and hapjmiess, who waa widlang 
beside him. After a fruitless searcbt ibf her 
through ,tl^ grounds, she walked juit<> .(^her 
l;io|^se j^pf her own , ac!Qor4>i ? laughing,; and 
4WW«/; f«d , ^ipgwgi, wildJyr, wd evepy , mon 
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moit exclaiming that she had at last killed 
Mr. Ryan. When she heard that it was 
Charles^ and not Mr. Ryan, who was shot, 
she fell into a violent fit, out of which, after 
working convulsively for some time, she 
sprung to the door, escaped from the crowd 
that pursued her, and could never be taken 
until last night, when she was brought here, 
perfectly frantic, a little before our arrival. 

<' Charleses wound was thought of such 
little consequence, that the preparations w^t 
forward, as usual, for the wedding entertain- 
ment on Sunday. But on Friday night he 
grew restless and feverish, and on Saturday 
(yesterday) morning felt so ill, that it was 
deemed necessary to obtain additional medical 
advice. Two physicians and a surgecm met in 
consultation about twelve o^clock in the day, 
and the dreadful intelligence was announced, 
that unless a change, hardly hoped for, took 
place before night, death must happen within 
twenty-four hours after. The wound, it seems, 
had been too tightly bandaged, and otherwise 
injudiciously treated. The physicians were 
right in their anticipations. No favoiu^ble 
symptom appeared, and long before we 
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reached Spring-House every ray of hope had 
vanished. The scene we witnessed on our 
arrival would haye wrung the heart of a de- 
mon. We heard briefly at the gate that Mr. 
Charles was upon his deathbed. When we 
reached the house, the information was con- 
firmed by the servant who opened the door. 
But just as we entered, we were horrified by 
the most appalling screams issuing from the 
staircase. My mother thought she heard 
the voice of poor Mrs. Mac Carthy, and sprung 
forward. We followed, and on ascending a 
few steps of the stairs, we found a young 
woman, in a state of frantic passion, struggling 
furiously with two men-servants, whose united 
strength was hardly suflicient to prevent her 
rushing up stairs over the body of Mrs. Mac 
Carthy, who was Ijring in strong liysterics 
upon the steps. This, I afterwards disco- 
vered, was the unhappy girl I before de- 
scribed, who was attempting to gain access 
to Charles's room, to ^ get his forgiveness,' 
as she said, ' before he went away to accuse 
her for having killed him.' This wild idea 
was mingled with another, which seemed to 
dispute with the former possession of her 
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mind. In one aentence she caUed on Oharl^ 
to forgive her^ in the next she would de- 
nounce James Ryan as the murderer ^both 
of Charfes and her. At length she was torn 
away ; and the last w€N*ds I heard her scream 
were, ' James Ryan, Was you killed him, 
and not I — ^^twas you killed him, and not I.** 
*^ Mrs. Mac Carthy, on recovering, fell 
into the arms of my mother, whose presence 
seemed a great reUef to her. She wept-— thefiarst 
tears, I was told, that «he had shed since the 
fintal accident. She conducted us to CharWs 
room, who, she said, had desired to see us the 
moment of our arrival, as he found his end 
approaching, and wished to devote the last 
hours of his existence to uninterrupted prayer 
and meditation. We found him perfectly 
cafan, resigned, and even cheerful. He spoke 
of the awful event which was at hand with 
courage and confidence, and treated it as a 
doom for which he had been preparing ever 
since his former remarkable illness, and which 
he never once doubted was truly foretold to 
him. He bade us farewell with the air of one 
who was about to travel a short and easy 
journey; and we left him with impressions 
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whidi) notwklistoiuiing all their anguish, will, 
I trust, never entirely forsake us. 

" Poor Mrs. Mac Carthy— but I am just 
called away. Thore seems a slight stir in the 
family; perhaps "" 

The above letter was never finished. The 
enclosure to which it more than once alludes 
tcdd the sequel briefly, and it is all that I have 
farther learned of the family of Mac Carthy. 
Before the sun had gone down upon CharWs 
seven^^md-twentieth birthday, his soul had 
gone to render its last acooimt to its Crei^»r. 



Romantic in incident and artificial in construction 
aa thb ilory may appear^ it is nevertheless a narrative 
of facts^ if the supemafenral tqipeftranoe of liie BancAiee 
be excepted ; — the names and places mentioned are^ in 
every instance bat oae^ loal, and tlutt has been changed 
for certain reasons which it is unnecessary to explain^ 
aa the alteration is immateEial. Mudi may even be 
said in vindication of the superstition of tihe Bandiee 
OB the evidence of well-im^Nrmed and enHght^ied 
peiAQiis. 

Miss licftim^ the niece of Sheridan^ l«lates theM- 
lowing MKodote in the memoirs of her giaadmodler, 
MiB. Frances Sheridan (8vo. London, 18S4)^ j^. 31^. 

s 2 
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'^ Like many Insh ladies^ who reside during the 
early part of hex Jife in the country, Miss Eliaabeth 
Sheridan was a firm believer in the Banshee^ or female 
demonj, attached to certain ancient Irldi familiea: 
she firmly maintained that the Banshee of the Sheridan 
family was heard wailing beneath the windows of 
Qoilca (the family residence) before the news arrived 
from France of Mrs. Frances Sheridan's d^th at JBUpi^ 
thus afibrding them a preternatural intimation of the 
impending melancholy event. A niece of Miss She- 
ridan's made her very angry by observing* that as 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan was by birth a Chamberkine^ 
a fitmily of English extraction, she had no right to the 
guardianship of an Irish fairy^ and that therefore the 
Banshee must have made a mistake !" 

Another account of the Banshee, although probably 
the reader is already acquainted with it, is yet too 
curious to be omitted here; — ^it is given in a note 
on " the Lady of the Lake," where Sir Walter Scott, 
after describing the appearance of this mournful fairy 
as that of ** an old woman with a blue mantle and 
streaming hair," thus proceeds : — " But the most re- 
markable instance of the kind occurs in the MS. Me* 
moirs of Lady Fanshaw, so exemplary for her conjugal 
afiection : her husband^ Sir Richard, and she chanced, 
during their abode in Ireland, to visit a firiend, the head 
of a sept, who resided in an ancient baronial oastle, 
surrounded with a moat. At midnight she was 
awakened by a ghastly and supernatural scream, and 
looking out of bed, beheld, by the moonlight, a fe- 
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m&iefytce andpalH; of the form hovering at the window. 
The distance from the ground^ as well as the cir- 
cumstance of the moat, excluded the possibility that 
what she beheld was of this world. The face was 
that of a young and rather handsome woman, but 
pale, and the hair, which was reddish, loose and 
dishevelled. The dress, which Lady Fanshaw's terror 
did not prevent her remarking accurately, was that of 
the ancient Irish. This apparition continued to ex- 
hibit itself for some time, and then vanished, with two 
shrieks, similar to that which had first excited Lady 
Fanshaw's attention. In the morning, with infinite 
terror, she communicated to her host what she had 
witnessed, and found him prepared not only to credit, 
but to account for the apparition. — 

" ' A near relation of my family,' said he, ' expired 
last night in this castle. We di^uised our certain 
expectation of the ev^t from you, lest it should throw 
a doud over the cheerful reception which was your 
due.. Now, before such an event happens in this fa- 
mily and castle, die female spectre whom you have 
seen always is visible : she is believed to be the spirit 
oi a woman of inferior rank, whom one of my ancestors 
di^raded himself by marrying, and whom afterwai^S, 
to expiate the dishonour done to his foniily, he causctd 
to be drowned in the Castle Moat.' " ^ .■ ^ 

Lady Fanshaw lived in turbulent and unsettled, 
times, when to the lively imagination every sight and 
sound came fraught with dismal forebodings of evfl. 
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P^iiitpf M» reMOiiing will aoeouiil for the Btnihee 
bdng s B^t peculiar to IrcAmd. 

A reoent initsnce of Ihe (mpentition^ howefer^ hai 
ooeinrred in the wrHa^u Ikinily. A tenrant named 
Peggj Rilehan ( wlioae fatho^i letter ia quoted at page 
178) declared that ■ome great miafbrtttne was aboat to 
happen^ aa ihe had heard a ihriek^ and had leen mhm- 
thing paw acroM the window. On thia the writer's 
diter, who was preeent at the tinie> remarks — '* I saw 
nothing, but I ^eard Peggy Bcream, and then exdaim 
— 'There it is— there it is w hat ahraya appears when 
any of the Rildians are to die.' 9ht aays she saw 
it befbre, when aunt Harriott*8 nurae (who was her 
grandmother) died at Mallow." 

The poor girl's cousin was at this time in jail. He 
was one of the misguided followers of Captain Rock ; 
and two or three days after was tried for being con- 
cerned in the attack on Churchtown barracks, found 
guilty, and executed. 

In 1816, much concision was created in the house 
of a gentleman, where the writer was on a visit, by 
the following simple circumstance. 

The house was situated in a proclaimed barony of 
the county Tipperary, not far distant from the scene 
of Mr. Baker's murder, which had occurred only a 
short time before. Mysterious looks and whispers 
amongst the domestics had at that moment something 
in them to excite alarm ; but after strict inquiry it was 
found that they were caused by the voice of a Banshee, 
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which badbee&heardfor g^eral nights waiUng through 
the house. On examinalion, thesi) sounds ef woe were 
trsoed to the bedchamber of Miss •— — ^ Mid were 
diseovered to have proceeded horn an Bolian harp^ 
whkh she, had placed in the window. 

Since however Banshees have become amenable to 
yvUg/KT laws> they have lost much of their romantic 
character: the particulars respecting the manner in 
whioh this important change has been efibded are 
given An good authority. 

In a retired district of the county Cork stood a 
sectary farm-bouse, where a widow lady and her 
8ist» lived, with only one maid-servant. The lawn 
or field before the house vfss covered vrith flax, winch 
had been steeped, and was spread out to dry : every 
morning a large quantity of it was gone ; and during 
the night the Banshee's cry was h^rd sounding dis- 
mally about the grounds. The lady was satisfied the 
flax could not be carried away without hands, al- 
though her suspidona did not fall on any particular 
person ; and she determined, if possible, to discover 
the thief. The next night the Banshee waa heard as 
usual, and she desired the servant-girl to flnd out 
from what part of the grounds the voice came. The 
servant, however, felt too much alarmed to obey the 
order of her mistress, when the lady, who was a 
woman of strong mind, notwithstanding the persua- 
sions of her sister, determined herself on walking 
round the house. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and she had not advanced many steps from the ' 
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itm, ^^.Ae « wliBf ^peued to be Ibe figure d 
m mauui croodiliig in s bine dcMk, "'"g^g ■ iweet 
bat iDMt niekncboljr kir. She wklked qnit^r up to 
the fbiiB, and Iwd ber hand on ili dioalder : it roM 
■lowly, tnd condnned inci'eaniig in bra^t : itUl ihe 
Ud]r bdd firm ba gnq>; and ber riBter omiing np, 
tbqr Mwd the Btndbee, nnder wfaow blue dcMk i 
tpmaiitj of flax ma fimnd oonoMled. The mmat, 
who bad i M M Wwd ber UMea, cm bearing the altem- 
tioii wUeh ensued, now came to theii aadataaoe, and . 
tbqr coDHind to lecare the wmuoi ftr the nig^t. 
Tbe nest i»j Ae wia Knt to the jail of Cvk, whoc 
at the Mciiei tbe ladj pnaeented ha, and ahe wu 
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THE PHOOKA. 




Ab erer nUIied the finr ftce of lif^u" — 
■ \ ■ ■ 

" A coDitaot Ti^KHii o'd (he police flies ; 
Strange phantoms ridng, ai the miati aiite, 
Dreadlbl, at bennit*' dieama in haanted ahadea, 
Or bright aa nAona of expiring maida ; 
Now glaring fienda, and analies on nilliiig spiras. 
Pale spectres, WV^^S t<naba, and purple fira." 
Pope. 
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THE SPIRIT HORSE. 

The history of M orty Sullivan ought to 
be a warning to all young men to stay at 
home, and to live decently and soberly if 
they can, and hot to go roving about the 
world. M orty, when he had just turned of 
fourteen, ran away from his father and mo- 
ther, who were a mighty respectable old 
couple, and many and many a tear they 
shed on his account. It is said they both 
died heart-broken for his loss : all they ever 
learned about him was that he went on board 
of a ship bound to America. 
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I iTbirt jr y eairs after the bid douple had bd^h 
laid peacefully in their graves, there came a 
stovuiger to Beerhnven inqtiiritig after tfiem 
— *it was their son M orty ; and to speak th)^ 
truth of him, his heart did seem full of sor- 
row, when he heard that his parents were 
dead and gone ; — but what else could he ex- 
pect to hear? Repentance generally comei^ 
when it is too late. '^ 

Morty Sullivan, however, as an atonemedt 
for his sins, was recommended to pe^cftin i 

m 

pilgrimage to the blessed chapel of St. Gk)b- 
nate, which is in a wild place called Baffy- 
voumey. 

This he readily undertook ; and willing t6 
lose no time, commenced his journey the same 
aftemocm. Morty had not proceeded many 
miles before the evening came on : there was 
no moon, and the starlight was obscured by 
a thick fog, which ascended from the valleys! 
His way was through a mountainous country, 
with many cross-paths and by-ways, so thai 
it was difficult for a stranger like Morty to 
travel without a guide. He was anxious to 
reach his destination, and exerted himself to' 
do so ; but the fog grew thicker and thicker. 
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and at last he became doubtful if tl|le^^tlt(dl<^he 
was in led to Saint Gobnate'^s chapels Soeilig' 
therefore a light which he imaged not to ber 
far off, he went towards it^ and when he 
thought himself close to it, the light suddenly 
seemed at a great distance, twinkling dimly 
through the fog. Though M orty felt some 
surprise at this, he was not disheartened, for 
he thought that it was a light which the 
blessed Saint Gobnate had sent to guide his 
feet through the mountains to her chapel. 

Thus did he travel for many miles, con- 
tinually, as he believed, approaching the light, 
which would suddenly start off to a great 
distapcew At length he came so close as to 
perceive that the li^t eaxoe from a fir&t' 
seated beside whidb he plainly saw im • o)^ 
woman: — then, indeed, his faith was « Uttte- 
shaken, and much did he wondar thait botk 
the fire and the old woman should travel: bei^ ' 
fore him, so many weary miles, And o¥«r>sueH t 
uneven roads. . . - ^ ji uv^ 

^.Mn, tlt^e pious names of Saiht>fidbBate,r 
and of her preceptor Saint Abban^v!' mi:^ 
TViorty^ " how can that burning fire move on 
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80 fast > before ne^ and who oan that old 
iroman be fitting beside the maving fire?'' 

These words had no sooner piueed Mattfn 
lips thaa he fouiid himself, withoat taldng 
Mother step, close to this 'wonderful fire^ be- 
side which the old woman was sitting mundi- 
ing her supper. With every wag of the dd 
woman's jaw her eyes would roll fiercely upon 
Morty, as if she was angry at being- dis- 
turbed ; and he saw with more astonidmMnt 
than ever that her eyes were neithor black, 
nor blue^ nor gray, nor hacel, like ihe human 
eye, but of a wild red colour, like the eye of-a 
ferret. If before he wondered at the fire^ 
much greater was his wonder at the old 
woman's appearance; and stout>faearted as 
he was, he could not but look upon her with 
fear-— judging, and judging rightly, that it 
was for no good purpose her supping in so 
unfrequented a place, and at so late an hour, 
for it waa near midnight. Sbe said not one 
word, but munched, and munched away, 
while Morty looked at herein fflleoce. — 
^^ What 's your name ?" at last demanded the 
old hag, a sulphureous puff coming out of 
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her mouth, her nostrik clistendiDg!^' 'and Jhcr 
eyes growing redder tkan ever, wheiK'sheihad 
fimshdd h^ questioB. 

. Pluckii^ up all his courage, " Morty Sul- 
Uvtm,'' re^ed he^ " at your service ;'' meanisg 
the loiter words only in civility. 

" UbbubboT said the old woman, " well 
se(Hi see that ;^ and die red fire of her eyes 
turned into a pide green colour. Bold and 
fettriess as Morty wa^ yet much did he 
traodble at hearing this dreadful exckunatioa ; 
he would have fallen down on his knees and. 
pmyed to Saint Grobnate, or any other saint, 
fop he was not particular ; but he was so pe- 
trified with horror, that he could not move in 
the si^htest way, much less go down on his 
knees. 

^^ Take hold of my hand, M orty,^ said the 
did woman : -^^ 111 give you a horse to ride 
that will soon carry you to your jounteyls 
end."" So saying, she led the way, the fine 
going before them ;—-*it is bey<Mid mortal know- 
ledge to say how, but on it went, shooting 
out br^ht tongues of flame, and . flickering 
fiercely. 



^ 
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Presently they came to a natiual cayern in 
the side of the mountain, and the old hag 
called aloud m a most disccHidant voice fiir 
her horse ! In a moment a jet-black steed 
started from its gloomy stable, the rocky Aooft 
of which rung with a sepulchral echo to the 
clanging hoofs. 

^^ Mount, Morty, mount T cried she, see- 
ing him with supernatural strength, and 
forcing him upon the back of the horse. 
Morty finding human power of no avail, mut- 
tered << Oh that I had spOrs !"" and tried to 
grasp the horse^s mane ; but he caught si a 
shadow, which nevertheless bore him up and 
bounded forward with him, now springing 
down a fearful precipice, now clearing the 
rugged bed of a torrent, and rushing like the 
dark midnight storm through the mountains. 

The following morning Morty Sullivan 
was discovered by some pilgrims (who came 
that way after taking their rounds at Gou- 
gane Barra) Ijdng chi the flat of his back, 
under a steep clifi^, down which he had been 
flung by the Phooka. M<»ty was severely 
bruised by the fall, and he is said to have 
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sworn on the spot, by the hand of O^SulUvan 
(and that is no small oath), never again to take 
a full quart bottle of whiskey with him on a 
pilgrimage. 



Ballyvoarney^ or the town of my beloved^ is six or 
seren miles west of Macrocmi, and is regarded as a 
plaee of peculiar holiness. An indulgence, dated 12th 
July, 1601, was granted by Pope Clement the Vlllth. 
to pilgrims going thither, which is printed in Smith'i 
History of Cork, from^ copy in the Lambeth Library. 
Some odier curious particulars rei^ctingBally voumeJF 
may also be found in the same work. 

In addition to these, a remarkable tradition con- 
cerning St. Gobnate has been communicated to the 
writer, which is as follows : — ^About eight hundred 
years ago, a powerful chief oh the point of waging 
war against the head of another dan, seeing the infe« 
riority of his troq^, prayed to Saint Gobnate for assist- 
anocj in a field adjacent to the scene of the appioftdiing 
battle. In this field was a bee-hiye» and the good 
saint granted his request by turning the bees into 
armed soldiers, who issued forth from the hiTe with 
every appearance of military discipline, arranged them- 
selvesin ranks, and followed their leader to the oontest, 
where they were victorious. After the battle, gratitude 
instigated the conquering chief to visit the i^x»t from 

T 
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whcoet lie had received musk MMnaUeus aid^whoi^e 
found that the hive had likewise been metanoifheMd 
from straw or rusbetj <^ wliich it was eoBupaae d ^lnto 
brass^ and that it had beeome not unlike a helmeftin 
ahape. This relic is in the pos ses sion of the CXHici^ 
lyhie family, and is held by the Irish peasantry in 
such profound veneration, that they willtraTdseTeral 
miles to procure a drop of water from it, whidi, if 
given to a dying relative or friend, they imagine will 
secure their ready admission into heaven. Not long 
ainoe, some water from this brazen bee-hive. was ad^ 
ministered to a dying priest by his eoa4)utor, in eem- 
pliance with the popular superstition. ** The priest 
himself who gave the water," i^ds the lady, to whom 
the. writer is indebted for the communication, ^^ is my 
authority for the story." 

A pilgrimage to a place of reputed sanctity, like 
that undertaken by Morty Sullivan, is the common 
mode in Ireland, as in other Catholic countries, by 
which the peasant endeavours to make atonement for 
his sins, and to propitiate the favour of Heaven. 
" The consequences of such pilgrimages," remarks 
Mr. GiUy (the talented and zealous advocate of the 
Vaudois), '' have not unfrequently been fatal to in- 
nocence ; and often have processions of pilgrims been 
converted into bands of profligate voluptuaries." In- 
deed this fact was so notorious, that the Catholic 
clergy in the south of Ireland publicly forbade the 
cnatomary pilgrimage on the 24th June to the Lake 
6f Gougane Barra, as it presented an annual scene of 
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dtmlketvMmf4Am^ and ^ekmdfiBfy^ too shockKigfor 

V Movty Soiii'ran^ therefore^ appears to tore ^only 
ikXbawedi iSae -common practice of other devocces^ when 
hr ktt oof oA hit jonmey, in taking the whiikey-bottle 
with him ; and those incredulous of supematoral ap- 
pearances will probably attribute his fall rather to 
%& contents than to the terrific bound of the Spirit 
Horse^ or Phooka. 

It is difficult to explain the exact attributes of 
ibe Phooka^ which have always in them something 
dtisky and indistinct The Welch word CrwyU^ >a- 
liottsly used to express gloom^ darkness^ a shade^ a 
fMin^ and the nightmare, is pretty nearly the Irish 
Moeka: thus — 
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tain." 



Aeih dy enaid gdn WyUion mynydh. 
Thy soul is gone with the sprites of the moun- 

Merdhin. A.D. 600. 
And again — 

" Aed d'i cdr gdn Wyllon J" 

^^ May such as love him go with the giwrns!** 

(sprites.) 

Hywel Voel. A.D. 1860. 

. The moving fire^ or ignis fatuus> by which Morly 
was deluded, is termed by the peasuitry in the south 
of Ireland " ilfticawn marry.'- 

T 9. 
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'' UhbiMo r exclaimi the old bag,— thftt it hfAo, 
an Irifih inteijection of wonder, like the Latin ftajat 
and the Greek irovoi and /9a/9ai. 

Morty swears ''hy thehandof (ySolliyaa/'anoitb 
not to be broken by one of the name ; for, according 
to the old legend of this family— 

*' Nulla mantts. 
Tarn liberalise 
Atque generalis, 
Atque universalis, 
Quam SuUiyanis !" 
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DANIEL O^ROURKE. 

People may have heard of the renowned 
adventures of Daniel O^Rourke, but how few 
are there who know that the cause of all his 
perils, above and below, was neither more 
nor less than his having slept under the 
walls of the Phooka^s tower. I knew the 
man well : he lived at the bottom of Hun- 
gry Hill, just at the right hand side of the 
road as you go towards Bantry. An old 
man was he at the time that he told me the 
story, with gray hair, and a red nose; and it 
was on the £5th of June, 1818, that I heuA 
it from his own Ups, as he sat smoking his 
pipe under the old poplar tree, on as fine an 
evening as ever shone from the sky. I was 
going to visit the caves in Dursey Island, 
having spent the morning at GlengariflP. 
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^^ I airi often cupcd to tell it» sir,'" sai^ he, 
^< fio that this is not the first time. The 
master'^s son, you see, had come from beyond 
foreign parts in France and Spain, as young 
gentlemen used to go, before Buonaparte or 
any such was heard of ; and sure enough there 
was a dinner given to all the people on the 
ground, gentle and simple, high and low, rich 
and poor. The ould gentlemen were the g&y- 
tlemen, after all, saving your honour^s pre^ 
sence. They^d swear at a body a Uttle, tabe 
sure, and, may be, give one a cutof a whipnow 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the 
end ; — and they were so easy and civil, and 
kept such rattling houses, and thousands of 
welcomes ; — and there was no grinding fcnr 
rent, and few agents ; and there was hardly a 
tenant on the estate that did not taste of his 
lendlcvd'^s bounty often and often in the year ; 
-^but now it^s another thing : no matter for 
ibat^ sir, for I^d better be telling you my 
itcvy. 

:" Well, we had every thing of the best, 
and plenty of it ; and we ate, and we drank, 
and we danced, and the young master by the 
same iook^n danced with Peggy Barry, frav 
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the Bohereen — a lovely 3roung couple they 
were, though they are both low enough now. 
To make a long story short, I got, as a body 
may say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for 
I canH remember ever at all, no ways, how it 
was that I left the place : only I did leave it, 
thafs certain. Well, I thought, for all that, 
in myself, I'^d just step to Molly Cronahan^s, 
the fairy woman, to speak a word about the 
bracket heifer what was bewitched ; and so aa 
I was crossing the stepping-stones of the ford 
of Ballyashenogh, and was looking up at the 
stkrs and blessing myself— for why ? it ww4 
Lady-day — I miissed my foot, and soiise I 
fell into the water. * Death alive V thought 
I, * m be drowned now !' However, I begian 
swimming, swimming, swimming away ta^ 
the dear life, till at lai^ I got ashore, scmie- 
how or other, but never the one of me can tell 
how, upon a dissolute isleaid, - ^ 

< ■ *^ I wandered and wandered about th^r^ 
without knowing where I wandered, unt&M 
Vast I got into a big bog. The moon was 
(Alining as bright as day, or your fair lady^ 
eyes, sir (with your pardon for mentionii^ 
ber), and 1 kxdced east and West, aiid^n<irlh 



93lAii0QUthv:andjeirery waj9 andinoi^hiiigtdidfi 
aM;bUt]iog)lbQg^ bog ;--^I could iievibr^dbi^ 
howl got into it; and my heart grew cold 
with fear, for sure and certain I was that/it 
would be my berrin place. So I sat dpwq 
upon a stone which, as good luck would haw 
it, was close by me, and I began to scratch my 
head, and sing the UUagone — ^wheai all. aim 
sudden the moon grew black, and I lobkdd 
up^ and saw something for all the wDdd:i&Si]l 
it was moving down between me and it, and! 
could not tell what it was. Down itjcama; 
with a pounce^ and looked at me full iii th^ 
face ; and what was it but an ea^e ? as &ne,tt 
one as ever flew from the kingdom of K^rry. 
So he looked at me in the face, and says he to. 
me, * Daniel O'Rourke,^ says he, ' how do jrou 
do ?' * Very well, I thank you, sir,' says I : 
* I hope you're well;' wondering out of my 
senses all the time how an eagle came to speak 
like a Christian. ' What brings you here, 
Dafi ?' says he. * Nothing at all, sir,' says I; 
ctfly I wish I was safe home again.' ^ Is it 
out of the island you want to go, Dan ?' says 
he^ ' 'Tis, sir,' says I : so I up and told him 
ho^^l had takfHfi a drq> too much, and fell 



ktott^iAonter; how i ewam to the<i8iaM4; 
and how I got into tiie bog) and didHbt'ktiow 
my .waj out of it. ^ Dan,^ says he^ alter a 
minute^s thought, ^ though it was very im- 
proper for you to get drunk on Lady-day, 
yet as you are a decent, sober man, who ^tends 
mass well, and never flings stones at me or 
mine, nor cries out after us in the fields — ^my 
Hfe for yours,' says he ; * so get up on my 
back, and grip me well for fear you'd fall off,' 
^d I '11 fly you out of the bog.' * I am afraid,"* 
says I, < your honour's making game of me ; 
fen vrho es^er heard of riding a horseback on 
an ea^ belGore?' ' Ton the honour of a 
gentkman,^ says he, putting his right foot on 
his breast, ^ I am quite in earnest; and s6 
now either take my offer or «tarv^ in the bog" 
— besides, I see that yovu* weight is sinking 
the stone.' • ^ ^- * 

^' It was true enough as he said, for 1 fo^diid'^ 
the stone every minute going from under me* ^ 
I had no choice ; so thinks I to iof^rsdf, failit^ 
heart never woii fair lady, and tMer iii*^ fyk^ 
persuadance :-^^ I thank your honour,' ^lagniP 
I^ ^ for the loan of your civility ; and Til tafefeT^ 
your kind ofibr.' • I l4ii»^<H^e loietinledi kpoif 



t]K iMck of the eag^ And 4irid hini'ti^ 
cMugh by the throat, and up he flew m the 
air like a lark. Little I knew the trick he 
was going to serre me. Up— up — up«*6od 
knows how &r up he flew. < Why, tfacD,^ 
said I to him — ^thinking he did not know the 
right road home — ^very ciyilly, because why ?•- 
I was in his power entirely; — * tir^ says I, 
^ please your honour^s glory, and widi humUe 
submission to your better judgment, it you^d 
fly down a bit, you^re now just over my oabiiiy 
and I could be put down there^ and many 
thanks to your worship.^ 

<< ^ Arrahy Dan,^ said he, < do you think me 
a fool ? Look down in the next field, and don't 
you see two men and a gun P By my word it 
would be no joke to be shot this way, to oblige 
a drunken blackguard that I picked up off of 
a could stone in a bog.^ ^ Bother you,^ said I 
to myself, but I did not speak out, for where 
was the use ? Well, sir, up he kept, flyings 
fljring, and I asking him every minute to fly 
down, and all to no use. ^ Where in tbd 
world are you going, sir P^ says I to him. 
^ Hold your tongue, Dan,^ says he : ^ mind 
your own business, and donH be \nUr(&i\ng 



with the . biinouess^ of otfa^ people*' :> > fiWtfa, 
this is my bustness^ I Iliink,^«ay9 i.' ^ Be 
quiel, Dan,' says he : so I said no more* 

'^^ At last where should we come to, but to the 
moofi itself. Now you can't see it fiom this, 
but there is, or there was in my time a reap- 
ing-hook sticking out of the .side of the moon, 
this way (drawing the figure thus ^%|_ on the 
ground with the end of his stick). 
' <* ^ Dan,' said theeagle, ' I'm tired with this 
long fly ; I had no notion 'twas so far.' ^ And 
my lord, sir,' said I, ^ who in the world axed 
you to fly so fer — was it I ? did not I beg, 
aad pray, and beseech you to stop half an 
hour ago?' ^ There's no use talking, Dan,' 
said he ; ^ I'm tired bad enough, so you must 
g^ off, and sit down on the moon until I rest 
myself.' ^ Is it sit down on the moonP^ . said 
I ; < is it upon that little round thing, then ? 
why, then, sure I 'd fall off in a minut^ and be 
kUt^^and ^ilt, and smashed all to bits: you 
are a vile deceiver — so you are.' ^ Not at all, 
Dan,' said he: ^ you can catch fast hold of the 
reaping-hook that's sticking out of the. side of 
ttie moon, and 'twill keep you up.' < I woik\, 
then,' Sisid I. ^ May be not,' said he, quite 
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gjbre j^u a Aak% and otte sliqp of my iringt 
and send you down to the giound^ wbm 
every bone in your body will be vsmash^ at 
tmall as a drop of dew on a cabbageJetf ia 
the morning." < Why, then, I 'm in a fine wa^' 
said I to myself, * ever to have come along 
with the likes of you ;" and so giving him I 
hearty curse in Irish, for fear he^d know whit 
I said, I got o£P of his back with. a. hesvy 
heart, took a hold of the reaping-hodc, aad 
sat down upon the moon, and a nughtyCjoU 
seat it was, I can tell you that. 

^^ When he had me there fairly landed^ Ire 
turned about on me, and said, ^ Good moiHir 
ing to you, Daniel O^Rourke," said he: ^ I 
think IVe nicked you fairly now. You rob- 
bed my nest laf^ year,** f twas true enough for 
him, but how he found it out is hard to say), 
f and in return you are freely welcome to cool 
your heels dangling upon the moon like, a 
i^Kkthrow." 

^^ ^ Is that all, and is this the way you le»ve 
me^ you brute, you ?' says I. * You ugly un- 
natural ba&ie, and is this the way you sexve 
soe at last ? Bad luck to yourself, with your 



hoc^lftnosl, and to all youviiveedtyou hbaikp 
guard.? ^Twas all to no manner ci use 1 4f@ 
spread out his great big wings, burst out a 
lau^iing, and flew away like lightning. I 
bawled afiter him to stop ; but I might have 
called and bawled for erer, without his mitidliig 
me^ Away he went, and I never saw him 
from that day to this — sorrow fly away with 
him ! You may be sure I was in a disoonso^ 
hite condition, and kept roaring out for thi^ 
bare grief, when all at once a door oipeaeA 
right in Uie middle of the moon, creaking on 
its hinges as if it had not been opened fbra 
month before. I suppose they never thought 
^: greasing ^em, and out there walksx-^wtedo 
you think but the man in the moon f I knew 
him by his bush. 

^^ ^ Good morrow to you, Danid G^BiG^aoAsef 
said he : * How do you do?^ * Very weB, 
thank your honour,^ said I. ^I hofye yi$ur 
honour^s well." * What brought you here, 
Dan ?^ said he. So I told him how I weat-h 
little overti^en in liquor at the ma^er^s, and 
how I was cast on a dtssohtte island, and bolr 
I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief 
of an eagle promised to fly me ^out-of it^ and 
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ham instead of that he had fled me up tathe 
mooQ. 

^ ^ Dan,^ said the mail in the moon, takin^ii 
pinch of snuff when I was dcme^ < you murt 
not stay here/ * Indeed, sir,'* says I, '^tis 
much against my will I ^m here at all; biit 
how am I to go back ?^> < Thafs your bu- 
siness,^ said he, ^ Dan : mine is to tell you that 
here you must not stay, so be off in less than 
no time/ ^ I ^m doing no harm,'* says I^ * only 
holding on hard by the reaping4iook^ lest I 
fall off/ < That's what you must not do, 
Dan,' says he. * Pray, sir,' says I, 'may I 
ask how many you are in femily, that you 
would not give a poor traveller lodging : I^n 
sure 'tis not so often you're troubled with 
strangers coming to see you, for 'tis a loiig 
way.' * I 'm by myself, Dan,' says he ; * but 
you'd better let go the reaping-hook.' * Faith, 
and with your leaVe,' says I, ^ I '11 not let go 
the grip.' < You had better, Dan,' says he 
again. * Why, then, my little fellow,' says I, 
taking the whole weight of him with my eye 
from head to foot, ' there are two words to 
that bargain ; and 1^11 not budge, but you may 
if you like.' < We'll see how that is to be,' 



such a great bang after him (for it was plain 
b^ was hujffed), that I thought the mom and 
liUr would fall down with it. 
. ** Well) I was preparing myself to try 
strength with him, when back again he cornea^ 
with the kitchen cleaver in his hand, and witb> 
^t saying a word, he gave two bangs to the 
handle of the reaping4iook that was keeping 
me up, and 'whap! it came in two. ^ Good 
mcHning to you, Dan,^ says the spiteful little 
ojd blackguard, when he saw me cleanly falling 
dowii with a bit of the handle in my hand t 
^ I thank you for your visit, and fair weather 
aftar you, Daniel.^ I had not tittie to >mak<a 
any answer Uy him, for I was tumbling over 
and over^ and rolling and rolling at the fate «f 
a fdx-hunt. ^ God help me,^ says I, < but Hm 
is a pitetty pickle for a decent man to be«eei» 
in at this time of night : I am now fK>ld^kdrlyil 
The word was not out of my mouth^^ wheiit 
whiz ! what should fly by close to my ear but 
a flock of wild geese ; and the culd gandetr^ 
who was their general, turning about his head^^ 
cried out to me, ^ Is that ydU, I>an ?^ I was not' 
a bit daunted now at what hb said, fer.I<wafe 
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fay this time ut^ to all kindi of jedeviiMienty 
andy besKleB, I knew him of oiAL ^ Good 
morrow to you,'* says he, < Daniel OlUwrke: 
how are you in health this moniing ?^ ^ Ysry 
well, sir,^ says I, ^ I thank you IdmUji 
drawing my breath, for I was mightily- in 
want of snne. ^ I hope your hcniour^s the 
same.^ ^ I think "'tis falling, you are, Daniel/ 
says he. ^ You may say that, sir,^ says I. 
^ And where are you going all the way so fut ?^ 
said the gand^. So I told him how I had 
taken the drop, and how I came on the island^ 
and how I lost my way in the bog^ and how 
the thief of an eagle flew me up to the mcxm, 
and how the man in the. mooa turned me out. 
< Dan,"* said he, ^ I'*ll save ycMi : put out your 
hand and catdi me by the 1^, and I'^ll fly 
you home.'' ^ Sweet is your hand in apikchar 
of hcmey, my jewel,'' says I, though all 
the time I thought in myself that I don^t 
much trust you ; but there was no help, so 
I caught the gandca* by the leg, and away I 
and the othar geese flew after him as fast as 

bops. 

" We flew, and we flew, and we flew, 
until we came right over the wide ocean. I 
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^in#Nv^ H m^, fer I saw C^ Cksf^-^^Uy 
*^f^t hmad^ sticking up out of die wftfeer. 
^■'A3xi^t na^ lord,^ said I to the goose^ tar I 
flKm^t it best to ke^ a civil tongue in my 
hmi any way, ' fly to land if you pleaded 
'^ It is napossible, you see, Dim,'' said he, < for 
a while, because you see we are going' to 
Arabia.' ' To Arabia r said I; ^ that^s surfely 
some place in foreign parts, far away. Oh i 
Mi^. Goose : why then, to be sure, I^m a man 
to be pitied among you.' ' WJiist, whist, you 
fijolj' said he, * hold your tcmgue ; I tell you 
i^^bia is a very decent sort of place, as like 
Wcist Carbery as €me egg is like another^ 
tely tliere is a little nuire sand there.^ 
■ " Jtifi* as we were talking, a ship hove in 
sight, scudding so beautiftd before the wind : 
'* Ah! then, sir,' said I, * will you difopme or 
the ship, if you please T * We are not tear 
over it,' said he. * We are,' said I. * We 
are not,' said he: ^ If I dropped yott Mw, 
you would go splash into the sea.' ^ I woidd 
not,' says I ; ^ I know betteir than that^ fer it 
is just clean under us, so let me drop no^ M 

<Mfice.' 

«** If yoa must, yoii nmal,' sAidhe. * Tltefe^ 

u 
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takfe yotir own way C and he opened his claw, 
dtid faith he was right-HBure enough I came 
down plump int6 the very bottom of the salt 
gea ! Down to the very bottom I went, and 
I gave myself up then for ever, when a whale 
walked up to me, scratching himself aflter his 
nighf s sleep, and looked me full in the face, 
and never the word did he say, but lifting up 
his tail, he splashed me all over again with 
the cold salt water, till there wasnH a dry 
stitch upon my whole carcass ; and I heard 
somebody saying — 'twas a voice I knew too— 
* Get up, you drunken brute, off of that f and 
with that I woke up, and there was Judy with 
a tub full of water, which she was splashing 
all over me ; — for, rest her soul ! though she 
was a good wife, she never could bear to see 
me in drink, and had a bitter hand of her 
own. 

" * Get up,' said she again : ' and of all 
places in the parish, would no place sarve 
your turn to lie down upon but under the 
ould walls of Carrigaphooka ? an uneasy rest- 
ing I am sure you had of it.** And sure enough 
I had ; for I was fairly bothered out of my 
senses with eagles, and men of the moons, and 
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flying ganders, and whales, driving me through 
bogs, and up to the moon, and down to the 
bottom of the green ocean. If I was in drink 
ten times over, long would it be before I'd 
lie down in the same spot again, I know 
that. 



The tale of Daniel O'Rourke^ the Irish Astolpho^ 
is a very common one^ and is here related according to 
the most authentic version. It has been pleasantly 
versified in six cantos of ottava rima, by Mr. S. 
Gosnell of Cork^ in Blackwood's Magazine, where the 
localities of the gander-flight are much more copiously 
given : 

" They bravely sped o'er Thoumuldeeshig's plain^ 
t And crossed the summit of Gl^adeelodi's moimt^ 
Scudded along Lord Bantry^s rich demesne^ 

And poised a moment o'er Bosfordha's founts 
Then dash'd above the wilds of dark Drishane, 

And other grounds too numerous to recoimt. 
For why should I such information purvey 
For those who^san procure H. Townsendls Survey?" 

Canto vi. v. 18. ^ 

t 
( 

Every one must agree with Mr. Fogarty Q'Fogarty 

u2 
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(under which nom in ^fuerrr the poem was written) 
in the tescimonj he hean in hii notes to the goodness 
of the Bsntry fiunily^ and the excellence of the Rev. 
Mr. Townsend's Survey of the county Cork. 

The catastrophe is altered a little, for some reasons 
which will he found in the ingeniovis IsoHn verses at 
ihe hottom of p. 4S3^ vol. x. of Blackwood (Nov. 
1821). 

The following digressive extract may gratify the 
reader^ and afibrds a fair specimen of the writer*s 

powers: 

• « • • « 

" It were enough to make one's hosom bleed^ 

To fancy only half the pain it were 
To bound from cloud to cloudy and pant for breath ; 

No hope above — below a certain death. 

** ' Oh ! then if ever I get home again/ 
He blubber'd forth, and wrung his homy hands. 

* 1 11 take my oath to quit ould Mulshinane, 
Or any other oath the priest demands : 

But sure 'tis all no use. Oh then ! oh then ! 
I'll crack my neck below upon the sands. 

Or ugly rocks, and wander there a ghost ;' 

For he was moving fast towards the coast, 

^' That fringes thee, the far Atkntic sea. 

Oft have I wander'd on thy rugged shore 
Ere the bright mom has bid thy vapours flee. 

And stay'd to listen to thy water's roar ; 
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Or wnndev'd on in Badness silently^ ' ' . : ! v/ y, ( , .-^ 

Marking the tints the erening siunbeami wore ;! ' .\ ' 
Or idly niinxng^ pick'd the pebbly aaad^ > . n< ( 
Or cull'd the sea*weed ott thy lovely starand* 

** Oft in the bowels of some giant rock^ , ^ . 

That dares the storm ^ and scorns the tempest's 
wrath^ 
But cannot brave the long-continued shock 

Of calmer waters — have I chose my path^ 
And sometimes sat beneath the roofs that mock 

The hand of art. Where is the man that hath 
Once seen these wave-worn monuments «f thee 
Who loves not ocean's boundless majesty ! 

** Oft too has ♦ * ♦ * ♦ wand^ed with me there ; 

And then^ indeed, the caves, and strand, and sea. 
And every earthly thing seem'd fi^esh and fair ; 

For she was every earthly thing to me ; 
Yes ! she was what a love-aick swain would di^e 

To dub an ao^ or divinity !— ^ 
She's gone ! — ^but think not, reader, to the tomb : 
She ran off lately with her father's groomi^';^ ^ ^ 

^ Cl^VilOV. 

The adventures of Daniel O'Rourke have been in- 
troduced to an £n£^h audience by that ii^ttable 
imitator Mr. Mathews, in one of hi^^JUye^ ^entertain- 
ments; and it appears surprising thM.Fai;ley,. the 
magic genius of Covent Garden, should hSiVe^sa long 
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overlooked a story so well calculated fw pantomimic 
efEect 

The Castle of Carrigaphooka, or the Phooka's Rock^ 
beneath the waUs of which O'Rourke was discovered 
by his wife^ is doubtless the one of that name situated 
about two miles west of Macroom. Doctor Smith 
(History of Cork, vol. i. p. 190) seems to have written 
his description of this castle under the influence of 
Phooka power — with all the luMrror of being dashed 
to pieces staring him full in the faot; for he first 
speaks of ^' dangerous and riippery footing, where no 
more than one person at a time can climb/' and then 
assures us ^at *' this rock is qxdte iuacoessible on 
every other side> and hangs frightfully over the' Sullane, 
which runs foaming at the foot of it through a craggy 
channel." 

Those who have been so fortunate as to view Car- 
rigaphooka free from fairy delusion will read the 
doctor's account with wonder — the rock on which the 
castle is built being neither difficult of ascent, nor 
situated by any means close to the water. 



% 
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Peggy Barrett was once tall, well- 
shaped, and comely. She was in her youth 
remarkable for two qualities, not often found 
together, of being the most thrifty housewife^ 
and the best dancer in her native village of 
Ballyhooley. But she is now upwards of 
sixty years old ; and during the last ten year6 
of her life, she has never been able to stand 
upright. Her back is bent nearly to a level ; 
yet she has the freest use of all her limbs that 
can be enjoyed in such a posture ; her heahK 
is good, and her mind vigorous ; and, in the 
family of her eldest son, with whom she has 
lived since the death of her husband, she 
performs all the domestic services which her 
age, and the infirmity just mentioned, allow. 
She washes the potatoes, makes the fire, 
sweeps the house (labours in which she good- 
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humouredly says ^^ she find^ her crooked 
back mighty coDvenient^)) plays with the 
children^ and tells stories to the family and 
their neighbouring friends, who often collect 
round her son'^s fireside to hear them during 
the long winter evenings. Her powers of 
conversation are highly extolled, both for hu- 
mour and in narration ; and anecdotes of (faroU 
or awkward incidents, connected with tihe |X)s- 
ture in which she has been so long fixed^ as 
well as die history of the occurrence to whieh 
she owes that miafortune, are fisivoiirite topics 
of her discourse. Among other matters jshe 
is fond of relating how, on a certain day^ at 
the closeof a bad harvest, when several tenants 
of the estate on which she lived concerted in 
a field a petition for an abatement of rent^ 
they fJaced the paper on which they wrote 
Upon her back, which was found no very in- 
convenioit substitute for a table. 

Peggy, like all experienced story-tellers, 
suited her tales, both in length and subject, 
to the audience and the occasion. She knew 
that, in broad daylight, when the sun shines 
brightly, and the trees are budding, and 
the birds singing around us, when men and 
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women, like ourselves, are moving and speak- 
ing, employed variously in business or amuse- 
ment; she knew, in short (though certainly 
without knowing or much caring wherefore), 
that when we are engaged about the realities 
of life and nature, we want that spirit of cre- 
dulity, without which tales of the deepest in- 
terest will lose their power. At such times 
Peggy was brief, very particular as to facts, 
and never dealt in the marvellous. But round 
^he blazing hearth of a Christmas evening, 
when infiddity is banished from all companies, 
at least in low and simple life, as a quality", 
to say the least of it, out of season; when 
the. winds <rf " dark December'^ whistled 
bleadkly round the walls, and almost through 
the doors of the little mansion, reminding its 
inmates, that as the world is vexed by elei 
ments supevior to human power, so it may 
be visited by beings of a superior nature ;^^ 
at such times would Peggy Barrett give ftill 
scope to her memory, or her imaginatioft, or 
both; and upon one of these occasions, sh^ 
gave the following circumstantial account o^ ' 
" the crookening of her back.*" i:^. '■' 

" It was of all days in the year, the day' 
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before May-day, that I went out to the garden 
to weed the potatoes. I would not ha^e gone 
out that day, but I was dull in myself, and 
sorrowful, and wanted to be alone; all tlie 
boys and girls were lauding and joking in 
the house, making goaling-balls and dressing 
out ribbons for the mummers next day. I 
oouldn^t bear it. "^Twas only at the Easter 
that wa3 then past (and that^s ten years kist 
Easter— I won^t forget the time), that I 
buried my poor man ; and I thought how gay 
and joyful I was, many a long year before 
that, at the May-eve before our wedding, 
when with Robin by my side, I sat cutting 
and sewing the ribbons for the goaling-^ball 
I was to give the boys on the next day, proud 
to be preferred above all the pther girls of the 
banks of the Blackwater, by the handsomest 
boy and the best hurler in the village ; so I 
left the house and went to the garden. I 
staid there all the day, and didn^t come home 
to dinner. I donH know how it was, but 
somehow I continued on, weeding, and think- 
ing sorrowfully enough, and singing over 
some of the old songs that I sung many and 
many a time in the days that arc gone, and 
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for them that never will come back to me to 
hear them. The truth is, I hated to go and 
sit silent and mournful among the people in 
the house, that were merry and young, and 
had the best of their days before them. ''Twas 
late before I thought of returning home, and 
I did not leave the garden till some time after 
sunset. The moon was up ; but though there 
wasn^t a cloud to be seen, and though a star 
was winking here and there in the sky, the 
day wasn^t long enough gone to have it clear 
moonli^t ; still it shone enough to make every 
thing on one side of the heavens look pale and 
silveryJike ; and the thin white mist was just 
beginning to creep along the. fields. On the 
other side, near where the sun was set, there 
was more of daylight, and the sky looked 
angry, red, and fiery through the trees, like as 
if it was lighted up by a great town burning 
below. Every thing was as silent as a church- 
yard, only now and then one could hear far 
off a dog barking, or a cow lowing after being 
milked. There wasn'^t a creature to be seen 
on the road or in the fields. I wondered at 
this first, but then I remembered it was May- 
eve, and that many a thing, both good and 
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bad^. would be wandering about that jught) 
and that I oiigfatito shun danger as :<wellv«s 
others* So I walked on as quick as I i9$mld> 
and soon came to the end of the demesne irsU) 
wheK the trees rise high and thick ^teani 
side of the road, and almost meet at the topi 
My heart misgave me when I got under the 
shade. There was so much light let down 
from the opening above, that I could see 
about A stone-throw before me. All of a 
suddal I heard a rustling among the brandbesj 
on the right side of the road, and saw some- 
thing like a small bladk goat, only with long 
wide horns turned out instead of being bent 
backwards, standing upon its hind legs upon 
the top of the wall, and looking down on me. 
My breath was stopped, and I couldn^t move 
for near a minute. I couldn^ help, somehow, 
keeping my eyes fixed on it ; and it never 
stirred, but kept looking in the same fixed 
way down at me. At last I made a rush, 
and went on; but I didn't go ten steps, 
when I saw the very same sight, on the wall 
to the left of me, standing in exactly the same 
manner, but three or four times as high, and 
almost as tall as the tallest man. The horns 
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looked fri^tful : it gazed upon me as before ; 
my l^s shook, and m j teeth chattered^ and I 
thought I would drop down dead 6very mo- 
ment. At last I felt as if I was obliged to 
go on— and on .1 went ; but it was without 
feeling how I moved, or whether my legs 
carried me. Just as I passed the spot where 
this frightful thing was standing, I heard a 
noise as if something sprung from the wall, 
and felt like as if a heavy animal plumped 
down upon me, and held with the fore feet 
clinging to ray shoulder, and the hind ones 
fixed in my gown, that was folded and pinned 
up behind me, 'Tis the wonder of my life 
ever since how I bore the shock; but so it 
was, I neither fell, nor even stagg^ed with 
the weight, but walked on as if I had die 
strength of ten men, though I felt as if I 
couldn^t help moving, and couldnH staxid still 
if I wished it. Though I gasped with fear, 
I knew as well as I do now what I was doing. 
I tried to cry out, but couldn't ; I tried to 
run, but wasn't able ; I tried to kx>k back, 
but my head and neck were as if they were 
screwed in a vice. I could barely roll my 
eyes on each side, and then I could see, as 
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clearly and plainly as if it was in the bit)ad 
light ot the blessed sun, a black and cloven 
foot planted upon each of my shoulders. I 
heard a low breatlni^ in my ear ; I felt, at 
every step I took, my leg strjke back agaiint 
the feet of the creature that was (m my bsck. 
Still I could do nothing but walk stndghtoB. 
At last I came within sight of thie house, aiid 
a welonne sight it was to me, for I thoo^t I 
would be released when I reached it. I soon 
came close to the door, but it was shut; I 
looked at the little window, but it was shut 
too, for they were more cautious about May- 
eve than I was ; I saw the light inside, through 
the chinks of the door ; I heard ^em talking 
and laughing within ; I felt myself at three 
yards distance from them that would die to 
save me ; — and may the Lord save me from 
ever again feeling what I did that night, when 
I found myself held by what couldn't be good 
nor friendly, but without the power to help 
myself, or to call to my friends, or to put out 
my hand to knock, or even to lift my leg to 
strike the door, and let them know that I was 
outside it ! 'Twas as if my hands grew to my 
sides, and my feet were glued to the ground, 
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or bad the weight of a rock fixed to them. 
At last I thought of blessing myself ; and my 
right hand, that would do nothing else, did 
that for me. Still the weight remained on 
my back, and all was as before. I blessed 
myself again : "'twas still all the same. I then 
gave myself up for lost : but I blessed myself 
a third time, and my hand no sooner finished 
the sign, than all at once I felt the burthen 
sj»*ing off of my back ; the door flew open as 
if a clap of thunder burst it, and I was pitched 
forward on my forehead, in upon the middle 
of the floor. When I got up, my back was 
crookeoed, and I never stood straight from 
that night to this blessed hour."" 

There was a pause when Peggy Barrett 
finished. Those who had heard the story 
before had listened with a look of half satis- 
fied interest, blended, however, with an ex- 
pression of that serious and solemn feelings 
which always attends a tale of supernatural 
wonders, how often soever told. They moved 
upon their seats out of the posture in which 
they had remained fixed during the narrative, 
and sat in an attitude which denoted that 
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their curiosity as to the cause of this strange 
occurrence had been long sieoe mlkyed. 
Those to whom it was before unkmrnn still 
retained their look and posture of sthdoed 
attention, and anxious but solemn expectation. 
A grandson of Peggy^s, about nine years di 
(not the child of the son with whom she lived)^ 
had never before heard the story. As it gnv 
in interest, he was observed to cling ckwer and 
closer to the old woman^s side ; and at the 
close he was gazing stedfastly at her, with 
his body bent back across her knees, and hiB 
face turned up to hers, with a look, thiou^ 
which a disposition to weep seemed ocmtendiog 
with curiosity. After a moment^s pause, be 
could no longer restrain his impatience, and 
catching her gray locks in one hand, while 
the tear of dread and wonder was just drop- 
ping from his eyelash, he cried, ^^ Granny, 

what was it ?^ 

The old woman smiled first at the elder 
part of her audience, and then at her grand- 
son, and patting him on the forehead, she 
said, " It was the Phooka.''— 
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Hnrlii^;, or goal) a game before alluded to^ haa 
some roaemblaiice to the Scotch game of golf; but. the 
baU ia much larger^ beii^ in general four indiea in 
diameter : the instruments used are larger also^ and 
not turned angularly at the bottom^ but fashioned 
thus : 

'nie number of hurlers may be twenty^ 11 

«r tftven a hundred, or more. It is usually ^ 11 
phiffd in a large level field, by two par- /I 

^ of Qiearly balanced powers, either as to // 

niimber or dexterity, and the object of // 
each is to strike the ball over one of two^^^ 
opposite hedges, assigned respectively bet 
fore the game begins. " Bctire comSrtau" signifies, 
aeeording to an expression quite Irish, '* two sides of 
acountiy (that is, a certain number of the youth of 
aach), who meet to goal against one another/' generally 
on a Sunday, or holiday, after prayers. On these oc- 
cai^ons, instead of the hedges of a field, two oons^- 
cuous landmarks (a road and a wood, for instance) are 
assigned, and the game is contested in the space be- 
tween them with a heat and vigour which often lead 
to a serious and bloody conflict, especially if one of 
those clannish feuds, so prevalent among the peasantry 
of Ireland, should exist between the opposing partiea ; 
the hurley, orhurlet, being an effective and desperate 
weapon. The game derives one of its names from the 
instrument employed ; the other, goal, is evidently 
taken from the boundary or winning-mark, which 

X 
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iMMt bepMsed by the ball befoee the game eMlbe 

Mvmmen^ in IreUnd, are clearly a fiMoilyofibt 
•anie nuse with thoie festive bands, termed MerriM 
daneers, in England. They appear at all aeaaoos iii 
Ireland^ but May-day is their faTourite and prqper 
festiyal. They oontiBt of a number^ varying aoeordiiig 
to circumstances, of the girls and young men of the 
village or neighbourhood, usually selected for likeir 
good looks, or their proficiency,— the females in the 
dance, the youths in hurling and other athletic env* 
dses. They march in iHt)oes8ion, two abreast, md 
in three divisions ; the young men in the van aad the 
rsar, dressed in white or other gay-ooloored Jackets 
or vests, and decorated with ribbons on their hats and 
sleeves; the young women tee dressed also in lifjtiU 
coloured garments, and two of them bear each a holly 
bosh, in which are hung several new hurlingulMdli, 
the May-day present of the girls to the yondw of the 
village. The bush is decorated with a profounon of 
kmg ribbons, or paper cut in imitation, which adds 
gmatly to the gay and joyous, yet strictly rural, ap- 
ptatance of the whole. The procession is always pm* 
<WM by music ; sometimes of the bagpipe, but mow 
AoMnonly bfamilitory fife, with theaddition of adnun 
M Mnbonr oen. A clown is, of course, in attendanoe : 
Ke wears a fHghtful mask, and bears a long pole, with 
shheds of elotb nailed to the end of it, like a mop, 
wMeh ever and anon he dips in a pool of water, er 
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palMe, «3Mi bespriakks sudi cf the eiewd tB pnw 
upon his oorapanions^ much to the delight of ille 
ydunger flpectaton, who greet his exploits wilii Umd 
and repeated diouts and laughter. The Mummers^ 
during the day, parade the neighbouring vfllagea, 0k 
go from one gentleman's seat to another, dancing be* 
fpro the mansion-house^ and receiving money'. The 
eiwning, of course, terminates with drinking. 

May-eye is considered a time of peouHaer da^iger* 
The ^' good people" are supposed then to possess the 
power and the inclination to do all sorts of mischief 
without the slightest restraint. The ''evil eye'* k 
then ako deemed to have more than its usual vigilance 
and mafignity ; and the nurse, who would walk in the 
open air with a child in her arms, would be reprobated 
aa ft monster. Youth and loveliness are thought to be 
npeeially exposed .to periL It is therefore a natural 
ooueqiiienee, Uiat not one w<nnan in a thousand ap- 
pears abroad : but it must not be understood that the 
want of' beauty affords any protection. The griszkd 
lodbs of age do not always save thecheek from a bkuti 
nettber m the brawny hand of the rougkeai pkngjbaum 
oiDempt from a similar visitation. The blaH is a laigf 
reiuid tumor, which is thought to rise suddenly ufon 
the part aflfected, from the baneful bieath.cast oa it 
by one of the " good people" in a moment of vindietive 
dr ea^dous malice. May-day is called la na JBetd 
tpuif and May-eve neen na Beat /tna,~*that is, day 
and eve of Bed's fire, from its having been, in heathen 
times, consecrated to the god Beal, or Belus ; whence 

x2 
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•1m the month of May is termed m Irish '' 3ft na \ 
Beal'tine" The ceremony practised on May-eve^ of ; 
making the cows leap over lighted straw^ or faggots, ' 
lias been generally traced to the worship of that deity. 
It is now vulgarly used in order to save the milk 
firom being pilftsied by " the good people." i 

Another custom prevalent on May-eve is the painful 
and mischievous one of stinging with nettles. In the 
south of Ireland it is the common practice for school- 
boys^ on that day^ to consider themselves privil^edto 
run wildly about with a bunch of nettles, strikkig At 
the face and hands of their companions, or of lucb 
otktr persons as they think they may venture to assault 
with impunity. 



.-*.« \i 



THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 

The Christmas of 1820 I had promised to 
speml at Island Bawn Home, in -the coimty 
Tipperary, and I arrived there from Dublin 
an the 18th of December : I was so tired with 
trarelling, that for two days after I remained 
quietly by the fireside, reading Mr. Luttrell^s 
exquisite jm cTesprit^ " Advice to Julia.**^ 

The first person I met on venturing out 
was old Pierce Grace, the smith, one of whose 
sons always attends me on my shooting ex- 
cursions: " Welcome to these parts,^ said 
Pierce : " I was waiting all day yesterday, 
expecting to see your honour.'' 

" I am obliged to you, Piercy ; I was with 
the mistress.'' 

^^ So I heard, your honour, which made me 
delicate of asking to see you. John is ready 
to attend you, and he has taken count of a 
power of birds." 



■ The following morning, g&n iniiilnd,!^- 
lied forth on a ramble through the ooiintry, 
att^ided by old Piercers son John. AMt 
some houTB^ walking, we got into thatwindilig 
vale, through which the Curriheen flows, ^ 
beheld the castle of Ballinatotty, whose base 
it washes, in the distance. 

The castle is still in good preserration, and 
was once a place of some strength. It was 
the residence of a powerful and barbarous 
race, named O^Brian, who were the scburge 
and terror of the country. Tradition ' has 
preserved the names of three of the fiaitiiiy : 
Phelim lauve lauider (with the strong hand), 
his son Morty lauve ne Julie (of the bloody 
hand), and grandson Donough gontrough ^na 
thaha (without mercy in the dark), whose 
atrocities threw the bloody deeds of his pre- 
decessors completely into the shade. Of him 
it is related, that in an incursion on a neigh- 
bouring chieftainV territories, he put all the 
men and children to the sword ; and having 
ordered the women to be half buried in the 
earth, he had them torn in pieces by blood- 
hounds! ^< Just to frighten his enemies,'' 
added my narrator. The deed, however, which 



W09 ibhe UKurder of bis wif^^ Aiken f¥i^^^^ 

<biM (EUaa ?with the yellow hair)! qsl0bratf^ 

•jthtoughout the country for her beauty and 

affiibility. She was the daughter of O'Keu- 

nedy of Lisnabonney Castle, and refused an 

offer of marriage made to her by Donough ; 

imng supported in her refusal by her brother 

{Brian Oge, sJceul roa more (the persuasive 

j^ieaking) she was allowed to remain single 

»by her father, and his death seemed to reheve 

her from the fear of compulsion; but in less 

than, a month after, Brian Oge was murdered 

/by an unknown hand ; on which occasion Ellen 

, f:H)inposed that affecting and well-known keen, 

., Thaw ma cree qeen bruitha U Jbcth (My 

.iieart is sick and heavy with cold). As i^e 

cetumed from her brother'^s funeral, Donough 

;waylaid the procession : her attendi^nts w6a*e 

.BiUughtered, and she was compelled to ji^ 

iCome his wife. Ellen ultimately pen^h^ \y 

ihifthand, being, it is said, thrown out of ^ttl^e 

bower window for having charged hi»^ with 

the murder of her brother. The qpot . vt^h^e 

die fell is shown ; and oa tiba anniver#ary't>f 
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h#r/r4qath < (tte •necond Tuesday ,.i& August) 
falsi; -^irit' 13 believed to visit it. 
^^GivBlg John my gun, I proceeded to exi^ 
mine the castle : a window on the souUi side 
is pointed out as the one from which £lle& 
was precipitated; but it appears more pro^ 
bable that it was from the battlement over it^ 
because from the circumstance of there being 
corresponding holes in the masonry ab^^e And 
below, it is evident that the iron-work must 
have been let in at the time of building, and 
that it did not open. 

Having satisfied my curiosity, I was about 
to quit the room, when observing an opening 
in the south-east comer, I was tempted to ex- 
plore it, and found a small staircase, which 
led to a sleeping recess. This recess was oc- 
cupied by a terrier and a litter of whelps. 
Enraged at my intrusion, the dam attacked 
me, and having no means of defence, I made 
a hasty retreat. How far the angry animal 
pursued me, I cannot say ; for in ray precipi- 
tate flight, as I descended the second stair- 
case, my foot slipped, and I tumbled through 
a broad opening into what had probably been 



the'g^^droom : bul the evil 1 no^etifeouticl 
tered far exceeded that from which I fli^- 
for the floor of this room was in the last stage 
of decay : a cat could hardly have crossed it 
in safety; and the violence with which I came 
on it carried me through its rotten surface 
with as little opposition as I should have re* 
ceived from a spider^s web, and down I 
plunged into the gloomy depth beneath. A 
number of bats, whom my sudden entrance 
disturbed, flapped their wings, and flitted 
round me. 



When my recollection returned, a confused 
sound of voices struck my ears, and I then 
distinguished a female, who in a tone of the- 
greatest sweetness and tenderness said^ ^^ ItVl 
not wanting— it's not wanting — the life's oohia^ 
ing into him.'*' Opening my eyes, I found my i? 
head resting in the lap of a peasant girl, aboutq 
eighteen, who was chafing my temples. Health ^ 
or anxiety gave a glow to her mild and ex^ 
pressive features, and her light-bra>?il hair '^ 
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ava»ifan|fljr.partfedoB jkerfdrdbeadw :€kii4iiie 
«ide- stood aa *6li nuHi, lier fieither^ mdinii 
Imnch^of keys, and on the other kndt^ Joba 
Grace, with a cup of whiakey, which she wte 
applying to recover me. Looking round,'! 
perceived that we were on the rocks near the 
eastle, and the river was flowing at our feet. 
Various exclamations ot joy followed;, and 
the old man desiring Jotm to rinsei the dup) 
insisted on my swallowing some of the 
<* cratwr^ which having done and got v^ I 
returned my thanks, and ofiered a small pe- 
cuniary recompense, which they would not 
accept, ^^ For sure and certain they would 
have gladly done i^n times as much for his 
honour without fee or reward.'' 

I then inquired how they came to find me. 
" Why, as I thought your honour,'' said John 
Grace, " would be some time looking into the 
crooks and corners of the place, I just walked 
round to talk to Honny here ; and so we w«e 
talking over matters, and Honny was just say- 
ing to me that the boys (meaning her brotheis) 
were just baling the streams, and bad got a 
can of large eels, and that if I thought the 



meteem^ would Hke :<}ieni/;lri€(|u)dj;take m 
many as I pleaaed, and #elcaine^ when ire 
heard a great orash cf a noise. * What^ 
that P* says I. ' I suppose/ says Hmmy, ' ^tib 
the auld gray horse that has fallen down and 
is kUii or may be it^s Paddy^s Spanish dog 
Sagtir that ''s coursing about : there ^s no 
thinking the plague he gives me^-they^re 
both in the turf-house, foment us^ (meaning, 
your honour, the underpart of the castle that 
Cromwell made a breach into, and beside 
which the cabin stands). 

" In comes Tim Hagerty there, and then 
we heard a screech ! * 'Tis his honour'^s voice,' 
says I ; ^ he has fallen through the flooring !' 
* Oh ! if he has,' says Tim, * I 'm lost and 
undone for ever: and didn't the Squire no 
later than last Monday week bid me build up 
the passage, or that somebody he said would 
be kiit — and sure I meant to do it to-^norrow.' 
Well, your honour, we got a light, and we 
saw the Phookas that caused your fall all 
flying about, in the shape of bats, and there 
we found your honour, and the turf all over 
the place; and for sure and certain, if you 



hftdiilt first oofoe on it, .instead of the hones 
that Paddy and Mick have been gatlKrii^ 
against the joung master^s wedding, you 
would have been smashed entirely. All oiF 
us were mad and distracted about the wicked 
Phookas that were in the place, and could not 
tell what to do ; but Honny said to bring you 
out into the open air ; and so we did ; and 
there, your honour, by care and management^ 
praise be to God, we brought you round 
again ; but it was a desperate long time first, 
and myself thought it was as good as all 
over with you.^ 



The reader, it is to be hoped, will not be able to 
form a perfect notion of the Phooka ; for indistinct- 
ness, like that of an imperfectly remembered dream, 
seems to constitute its character, and yet Irish super- 
stition makes the Phooka palpable to the touch. To 
its agency the peasantry usually ascribe accidental 
falls; and hence many rocky pits and caverns are 
called Poula Phooka, or the hole of the Phooka. A 
waterfall of this name, formed by the Liflfey, is enu- 
merated among '^ the sights" of the county Wide- 
low. 
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■ An odd' notion coiraecled wiA the Riooka far,' 
that tbe cMintrjr people will tell their efaildfei) Aet 
Hiduelmo* day not to eat blaokberrieB, and tbey a(- 
tribnte the decay m them, which »bout tiiat time 
commenceB, to the operation of the Phoolca. 




FAIRY LEGENDS. 

THIERNA NA OGE. 




" On Lou^.Neagh'a bao^ w the liriiermMi itnjf 
When the cliar cold eve'i declining. 
He sees the round towen of other d>;s 
In the wne beneath him fining." 

MoOKR. 
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A LITTLE way beyond the Gallows Green 
of Cork, and just outside the town, there is a 
great lough of water, where people in the 
winter go and skate for the sake of diversion ; 
but the sport above the water is nothing to 
what is under it, for at the very bottom of 
this lough there are buildings and gardens, 
far more beautiful than any now to be seen, 
and how they came there was in this manner r 

Long before Saxon foot pressed Irish ground, 
there was^a great king, called Core, whose pa- 
lace stood where the lough now is, in a round 
green valley, that was just a mile about. In 
the middle of the court-yard was a spring of 

Y 
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fair water, ho pure, aiid so clear, that it wai 
the wonder of all the world. Much did the 
king rejoice at having so great a curiosity 
within his palace ; but as people came in crowds 
from far and near to draw the precious water 
of this spring, he was sorely afraid that in 
time it might become dry ; so he caused a high 
wall to be built up round it, and would allow 
nobody to have the water, which was a very 
great loss to the poor people living about the 
palace. Whenever he wanted any for him- 
self, he would send his daughter to get it, not 
liking to trust his servants with the key of 
tl)e well door, fearing they may give some 
away. 

One night the king gave a grand enter- 
tainment, and there were many great princes 
present, and lords and nobles without end; 
and there were wonderful doings throughout 
the palace : there were bonfires, whoie blaze 
reached up to the very sky ; and dancing was 
there, to such sweet music, that it ought to 
have waked up the dead out of their graves ; 
and feasting was tliere in the greatest of plenty 
for all who come ; nor was there one turned 
away from the palace gates — Init " you^re 
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welcome — ^youVe welcome, heartily,'' was the 
porter's salute for all. 

Now it happened that at this grand enter- 
tainment there was one young prince above 
all the rest mighty comely to behold, and as 
tall and as straight as ever eye would wish to 
look on. Right merrily did he dance that 
night with the old king's daughter, wheeling 
here, and wheeling there, as light as a feather, 
and footing it away to the admiration of every 
one. The musicians played the better for 
seeing their dancing ; and they danced as if 
their lives depended upon it. After all this 
dancing came the supper; and the young 
prince was seated at table by the side of his 
beautiful partner, who smiled upon him as 
often as he spoke to her ; and that was by no 
means so often as he wished, for he had con- 
stantly to turn to the company and thank 
thtoi for the many compliments (massed upon 
his £ur partner and himself. 

In the midst of diis banquet, one of the 
great k>rds said to Ein^ Cote, ^ Mi^it please 
your majesty, here is every diing in abcmdaik^ 
tkat heart can wish for, both to eat and drink, 
except water." 

y2 
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" Water !*" said the king, mightily pleased 
at some one calling for that of which pur- 
po^ly there was it want : " water shall you 
ha\e, my lord, speedily, and that of such i 
delicious kind, that I challenge all the world 
to equal it. Daughter,'' said he, *^ go fetch 
some in the golden vessel which I caused to 
be made for the purpose.** 

The king's daughter, who was called Ror 
Usga, (which signifies, in English, Spring 
Water,) did not much like to be told to per- 
form so menial a service before so many 
people ; and though she did not venture to 
refuse the commands of her father, yet hesi- 
tated to obey him, and looked down upon the 
ground. The king, who loved his daughter 
very much, seeing this, was sorry for what he 
had desired her to do, but having said the 
word, he was never known to recall it ; he 
therefore thought of a way to make his 
daughter go speedily and fetch the water, 
and it was by proposing that the young prince 
her partner should go along with her. Accord- 
ingly, with a loud voice, he said, " Daughter, 
I wonder not at your fearing to go alone so 
late at night ; but I doubt not the young 
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prince at your side will go with you.*" The 
prince was not displeased at hearing this ; 
and taking the golden vessel in one hand, 
with the other led the king''s daughter out of 
the hall, while all present gazed after them 
with delight. 

When they came to the spring of water, iii 
the court-yard of the palace, the fair Usga 
unlocked the door with the greatest care, and 
stooping down with the golden vessel to take 
some of the water out of the well, found the 
vessel so heavy, that she lost her balance and 
fell in. The young prince tried in vain to 
save her, for the water rose and rose so fast, 
that the entire court-yard was speedily covered 
with it, and he hastened back almost in a state 
of distraction to the king. 

The door of the well being left open, the 
water, which had been so long confiiied, re- 
joiced at obtaining its liberty, rushed forth 
incessantly, every moment rising higher arid 
higher, and was in the hall of the entertain- 
ment as soon as the young prince himself, s6 
that when he attempted to speak to the king 
he was up to his neck in water. At length 
the water rose to such a height, that it filled 
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the entire of the green valley in which the 
king^B palace stood, and so the jH^esent lough 
of Cork was formed. 

Yet the king and his guests were not 
drowned, as would now happen, if such 411 
awful inundation took place ; neither was his 
fiaughter, the fair Usga, who returned to the 
banquet hall the very next night after this 
dreadful event ; and every night since the 
«mie entertainment and dancing goes on in 
the palace at the bottom of the lough, and 
will laQt until some one has the luck to bring 
up out of it the golden vessel which was the 
cause of all this mischief. 

Nobody can doubt that it was ^ judgment 
upon the king for his shutting up the well in 
the court-yard from the poor people : and if 
there are any who do not credit my story, they 
may go and $ee the lough of Cork, for there it 
is to be seen to this day ; the road to Kinsale 
passes at one side of it ; and when its waters 
are low and clear, the tops of towers and 
stately buildings may be plainly viewed in 
the bottom by those who have good eyesight, 
without the help of spectacles. 
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Stories of buildings beneath the watters haye ori- 
ginated some in real events^ as where towns have been 
swallowed by earthquakes^ and lakes formed where 
they had stood; or where the sea^ by gradual en« 
croachment, has covered the land and the buildings ob 
it; others^ perhaps^ from optical illusion^ where the 
shadows of -the mountains and the various and fan- 
tastic forms of the clouds are reflected from the calm 
and unruffled bosom of a lake. ** If," said a peasant 
to an officer lately quartered in the west of Ireland, 
" if, on a fine summer's evening, when the sun is just 
sinking behind the mountains, you go to the lough, 
and g^t on a little bank that hangs over it on the west 
side, and stoop down and look into the water, you'll 
see the finest sight in the whole world — for you'll see 
under you in the water, as plain as you see me, a great 
city, with palaces and churches, and long streets and 
squares in it/* There was doubtless some legend, as 
there always is, connected with this lake, but iht 
peasant was not acquainted with it. 

Giraldus Cambrensis takes notice of the tradition 
that Lough Neagfa had been fbrmeriy a fountain, 
which overflowed the whole country, and the following 
passage of that writer has been frequently quoted : 
** PiscatoresaquttiUius turres eedesiasticas, que more 
patrio arctse sunt et alte, necnon et roiuidip, sub imdis 
manifeste sereno tempore oonspiciunt et dxtraneis 
transeuntibtts reique eausas admkantibus frequenter 
ostendunt." 
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Jn that moet absurd book, O'Flaherty's Ogygia^ we 
are informed, on the authority of an old Irish poem, 
that there were only three loughs or lakes in Ireland 
an the arrival of Partholan, and the dates of the ap- 
pearance, overflowing, and stagnation of many others, 
are given with aU due attention to annomundane 
chronology. " That we may be the more inclined to 
give credit to the irruptions of those lakes," writes the 
profound O'Flaherty (voL ii. cap. xvii.), '^Dionysius 
Halycamasseus, who flourished a little before the 
birth of Christ, in the reign of Augustus, has recorded 
that the vestiges of the house of Attadius, king of the 
Latins, were to be seen in his time in a transparent 
lake." 

For a city gradually covered by the sea, see the 
acooimt of Mahabalipoor in that gallery of splendid 
poeticpictures, " The Curse of Kehama." The reader 
may not be displeased at being presented with the 
following passage from it : 
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Now the ancient towers appear'd at last. 
Their golden summits in the noonday ray 
Shone o'er the dark green deep that roU'd between. 
For domes and pinnacles and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea — a moumfUl sight. 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had swallow'd there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence." 



CORMAC AND MARY. 

" She is not dead — she has no grave — 
But lives beneath Lough Comb's water ; 

And in the murmur of each wave 

Methinks I catch the songs I taught her/ 

Thus many an evening by its shore 
Sat Cormac raving wild and lowly ; 

Still idly mutt'ring o'er and o'er, 
" She lives, detained by spells unholy. 

^^ Death claims her not, too fair for earth, 
Her spirit lives — alien of heaven ; 

Nor will it know a second birth 
When sinful mortals are forgiven ! 

" Cold is this rock — the wind comes chill, 
And mists the gloomy waters cover ; 

But oh ! her soul is colder still — 

To lose her God — to leave her lover r 
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The lake was in profound repose. 

Yet one white wave came gently curling, 

And as it reached the shore, arose 
Dim figures— banners gay unfurUng. 

Onward they move, an ai|y crowd : 

Through each thin form a moonlight ray 
shone ; 

While spear and helm, in pageant proud, 
Appear in liquid undulation. 

Bright barbed steeds curvetting tread 
Their trackless way with antic capers ; 

And curtain clouds hang ovierhead, 

Festoon'd by rainbow-colour'd vapours. 

And when a breath of air would stir 

That drapery of Heavetfs own wreathing, 

Light wings of prismy gossamer 

Just moved and sparkled to the breathing. 

Nor wanting was the choral song. 

Swelling in silvVy chimes of sweetness ; 

To sound of which this subtile throng 
Advanced in playful grace and fleetness. 
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With music^s strain, all came and went 
Upon poor Cormac's doubting vision ; 

Now rising in wild merriment, 
Now softly fading in derision. 

" Christ, save her soul,^ he boldly cried ; 

And when that blessed name was spoken, 
Fierce yells and fiendish shrieks replied, 

And vanished all, — the spell was broken. 

And now on Corrib's lonely shore. 

Freed by his word from power of faery. 

To life, to love, restored once more, 
Young Cormac welcomes back his Mary. 



This ballad has appeared before in a periodical 
publication ; but it is now reprinted^ as the Legend on 
which it is founded was originally collected with the 
others contained in this volume, and its versification 
was merely an experiment. 

Crervase of Tilbury mentions, in his Otia Imperialia, 
certain water spirits, called Dracos, who allured young 
women^ and children into their habitations beneath 
lakes and rivers. It was supposed that any pious 
exclamation had the power of breaking the charm by 
which fairies detained those whom thev had carried 
off; — a black-hafted knife was considered as peculiarly 
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serviceable on such occasions^ if it should be necessary 
to grapple with the evil ones ; — turning the coat^ 
or doak, was also recommended before such service. 
Bishop Corbet, in his Iter Boreale, thus alludes to this 
superstition : 

*' William found 

A means for our deliverance : tume your cUmkes, 
Quoth bee, for Pucke is busy in these oakes ; 
If ever wee at Bosworth will be foundj 
Then tume your cloakes, for this is fairy ground." 

Lough Corrib is situated in the county Gralway, 
and is about twenty miles in length, and at the 
broadest part eleven. It is so contracted in the 
middle as to appear like two lakes. 



THE LEGEND OF LOUGH GUR. 

Laeey Cottee had a small farm on one 
side of Lough Gur, and was thriving in it, 
for he was an industrious proper sort of man, 
who would have lived quietly and soberly td 
the end of his days, but for the misfoirtune 
that came upon him, and you shall hear honf 
that was. He had as nice a bit of meadow- 
land, down by the waterside, as ever a man 
would wish for ; but its growth was spoil<?d 
entirely on him, and no one could tell how. 

One year after the other it was all ruined 
just in the same way : the bounds were well 
made up, and npt a stone of them was dis-^ 
turbed ; neither could his neighbours^ cattle 
have been guilty of the trespass, for th^y were 
spancelled*; but however it was done, the 
grass of the meadow was destroyed, which 
was a great loss to Larry. 

* Spancelled — fettered. 
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" What in the wide world shall I do ?"" 
said Larry Cotter to his neighbour Tom 
Welch, who was a very decent sort of man 
himself : " that bit of meadow-land, which I 
am paying the great rent for, is doing nothing 
at all to make it for me ; and the times are 
bitter bad, without the help of that to make 
them worse.^ 

" ^Tis true for you, Larry,'' replied Welch : 
** the times are bitter bad — no doubt of that ; 
but may be if you were to watch by night, 
you might make out all about it : sure there's 
Mick and Terry, my two boys, will watch 
with you ; for 'tis a thousand pities any honest 
man like you should be ruined in such a 
scheming way." 

Accordingly, the following night, Larry 
Cotter, with Welch's two sons, took their 
station in a comer of the meadow. It was 
just at the full of the moon, which was ghinmg 
beautifully down upon the lake, that was as 
calm ^ over as the sky itself; not a oloud 
was there to be seen any where, nor a sound 
to be heard, but the cry of the comcreaks 
answering one another across the water. 

" Boys ! boys !" said Larry, " look there ! 
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look there ! but for your lives dotft make a 
bit of noise, nor stir a step till I say the 
word.'' 

They looked, and saw a great fat co^, fol- 
lowed by seven milk-white heifers, nioving on 
the ^nooth surface of the lake towards tho 
meadow. 

" 'Tis not Tim Dwyer the piper^s cow, any 
way, that danced all the flesh oflF her bones," 
whispered Mick to his brother. 

" Now, boys !*" said Larry Cotter, when he 
saw the fine cow and her seven white heifers 
fairly in the meadow, ^^ get between them and 
the lake if you can, and, no matter who they 
belong to, we ^11 just put them into the pound.'' 

But the cow must have overheard Larry 
speaking, and down she went in a great hurry 
to the bank of the lake, and into it with her, 
before all their eyes : away made the seven 
heifers after her, but the boys got down to 
the bank before them, and work enough they 
had to drive them up from the lake to Laity 
Cotter. 

Larry drove the seven heifers, and beautiful 
beasts they were, to the pound ; but after h^ 
had them there for three days, and could hear 
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of no owner, he took them out, and put them 
up in a field of his own. There he kept 
them, and they were thriving mighty well 
with him, until one night the gate of the field 
was left open, and in the morning the seven 
heifers were gone. Larry could not get 
any account of them after ; and, beyond all 
doubt, it was back into the lake they went. 
Wherever they came from, or to whatever 
world they belonged, Larry Cotter never 
had a crop of grass o£P the meadow through 
their means. So he took to drink, fairly out 
of the grief; and it was the drink that killed 
him, they say. 



There is a lake in the county Tipperary^ not far 
from Cahir, called Lough na Bo^ or the Lake of the 
Cow^ from a Legend somewhat similar to that of 
Lough Gur. The horns of this cow are said to be so 
long, that, when the water is low, the tips of them 
may be plainly seen above it. 

The Lake of Blarney, popular song informs us, is 
likewise 

^< : — stored with perches 

And comely eels in its verdant mud, 
Besides good leeches, and groves of beeches 
All ranged in order for to guard its flood." 
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Notwithstanding such guardianship^ even out of 
that lake two cows have been seen to proceed, which 
are known to commit considerable damage in the ad- 
jacent meadow-land and corn-fields. 

In addition to these subaqueous cows, every seven 
years '^ a great gentleman," to use the words of the 
narrator, comes out of the Lough of Blarney, and 
walks two or three miles from it in the hopes that 
some one will speak to him ; but as no person dares to 
do so, he has always returned into the lough, and 
seven years elapse before he again appears. 

This " great gentleman" is doubtless an Earl of 
Clancarthy, anxious to impart the means of disco- 
vering his plate chest, which, according to tradition, 
was flung into the lake to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the besiegers of his castle. 

The name given to the present section is " Thiema 
na Oge," or the Country of Youth, from the be- 
lief that those who dwell in regions under the water 
are not affected by the movements of time. Barry, 
the historical painter, who was a native of Cork, used 
to relate to his friends an Irish fairy legend which 
closely resembled the Adventures of Porsenna, Idng of 
Russia, published in the sixth volume of Dodsley's 
Poetical Collection, and had some similarity to the 
subsequent tale of " The Enchanted Lake." Porsenna 
was carried off by Zephyr to a delightfcd r^on, with 
the sovereign princess of which realm (by whom he is 
taken for a phoenix) he remains, according to his be- 
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lief, only a short time. Being anxious to return to 
earth, 

'* He ask'd how many charming hours were flown 
Since on her slave her heav'n of heauty shone ? 
' Should I consult my hearty' cried he, ' the rate 
Were small — a week would he the utmost date : 
But when my mind reflects on actions past. 
And counts its joys, time must have fled more fast- 
Perhaps I might have said three months are gone.' 
' Three months !' replied the fair, 'three months alone : 
Know that three hundred years have roU'd away 
Since at my feet my lovely phoenix lay.' 
* Three hundred years !' re-echoed hack the prince : 
' A whole three hundred years completed since 
llandedhere!'"— p. 219. 

On his return to earth, he is overtaken hy all-con- 
quering Time, to whom he had so long played truant, 
and hecomes his victim. 

The writer is indebted for this anecdote of Barry 
to Mr. D' Israeli, from whose various and kind com- 
munications he has derived material assistance. 



THE ENCHANTED LAKE. 



In the west of Ireland there was a lake, 
and no doubt it is there still, in which many 
young men were at various times drowned. 
What made the circumstance remarkable Was, 
that the bodies of the drowned persons were 
never found. People naturally wondered at 
this ; and at length the lake came to have a 
bad repute. Many dreadful stories Were told 
about that lake : some would affirm, that on 
d, dark night its waters appeared like fire — 
oth6t*s would speak of horrid fbrmii which 
Werfe sfeen to glide over it; and every one 
agreed that a strange sulphureous smell 
imaed ttam out of it 

There lived, not far distant from this lak^^ 
a young farmer, named Roderick Keating^ 
who was about to be married to one of the 
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prettiest girls in that part of the country. 
On his return from Limerick, where he had 
been to purchase the wedding-ring, he came 
up with two or three of his acquaintance, who 
were standing on the bank, and they began to 
joke with him about Peggy Honan. One said 
that young Delaney, his rival, had in his ab- 
sence contrived to win the affections of his 
mistress; — but Roderick's confidence in his 
intended bride was too great to be disturbed 
at this tale, and putting his hand in his 
pocket, he produced and held up with a sig- 
nificant look the wedding-ring. As he was 
turning it between his fore finger and thumb, 
in token of triumph, somehow or other the 
ring fell from his hand, and rolled into the 
lake : Roderick looked after it with the 
greatest sorrow ; it was not so much for its 
value, though it had cost him half-a-guinea, 
as for the ill-luck of the thing ; and the water 
was so deep, that there was little chance of 
recovering it. His companions laughed at 
him, and he in vain endeavoured to tempt any 
of them by the offer of a handsome reward to 
dive after the ring : they were all as little in- 
clined to venture as Roderick Keating him- 
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self; for the tales which they had heard when 
children were strongly impressed on their me- 
mories, and a superstitious dread filled the 
mind of each. 

" Must I then go back to Limerick to buy 
another ring ?^ exclaimed the young farmer. 
" Will not ten times what the ring cost tempt 
any one of you to venture after it ?^'' 

There was within hearing a man who was 
considered to be a poor crazy half-witted fel- 
low, but he was as harmless as a child, and 
used to go wandering up and down through 
the country from one place to another. When 
he heard of so great a reward, Paddeen, for 
that was his name, spoke out, and said, that 
if Roderick Keating would give him encou- 
ragement equal to what he had offered to 
others, he was ready to venture after the ring 
into the lake ; and Paddeen, all the while he 
spoke, Iqoked as covetous after the sport as 
the money. 

" ni take you at your word,'* said Keating. 
So Paddeen pulled off his coat, and without a 
single syllable more, down he plunged, h^s^ 
foremost, into the lake : what depth he went 
to, no one catoi tell exactly ; but he was going, 
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going, 'going down through the water, until 
the water parted from him, and he came upon 
the dry land : the sky, and the light, and 
every thing, was there just as it is here ; and 
he saw fine pleasure-grounds, with an elegant 
avenue through them, and a grand house, 
with a power of steps going up to the door. 
When he had recovered from his wonder at 
finding the land so dry and comfortable under 
the water, he looked about him, and what 
should he see but all the young men that were 
drowned workingaway in the pleasure-grounds, 
as if nothing had ever happened to them. 
Some of them were mowing down the grass, and 
more were settling out the gravel walks, and 
doing all manner of nice work, as neat and as 
clever as if they had never been drowned ; and 
they were singing away with high glee : 
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She is fair as Cappoquin : 
Have you courage her to win f 
And her wealth it far outshines 
Cullen's bog and Silvermines. 
She exceeds all heart can wish ; 
Not brawling like the Foherish, 
But as the brightly-flowing Lee, 
Graceful, mild, and pure is she ! 



If 
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Well, Paddeen could not but look at the 
young men, for he knew some of them before 
they were lost in the lake ; but he said nothing, 
though he thought a great deal more for that, 
like an oyster : — no, not the wind of a word 
passed his lips; so on he went towards the 
big house, bold enough, as if he had seen 
nothing to speak of; yet all the time mightily 
wishing to know who the young woman could 
be that the young men were singing the song 
about. 

When he had nearly reached the door of 
the great house, out w^alks from the kitchen 
a powerful fat woman, moving along like a 
beer-barrel on two legs, with teeth as big as 
hbrse^s teeth, and up she made towards him. 

" Gkx)d morrow, Paddeen,**^ said she. 

" Good morrow, Ma^am,^ said he. 

" What brought you here ?^ said she. 

" ^Tis after Rory Keating^s gold ring,*" said 
he, " I^m come.'' 

" Here it is foi* you,'' said Paddeen's fat 
friend, with a smile on her face that moved 
like boiUng stirabout*. 

* Stirabout — gruel. 
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" Thank you, Ma^am,^' replied Paddeen, 
taking it from her : — " I need not say the 
Lord increase you, for youVe fat enough 
ah-eady. Will you tell me, if you please, am 
I to go back the same way I came ?^ 

" Then you did not come to marry me r 
cried the corpulent woman, in a desperate fury. 

^^ Not till I come back again, my darling,^^ 
said Paddeen : " I^m to be paid for my mes- 
sage, and I must return with the answer, or 
else they'll wonder what has become of me.'' 

" Never mind the money," said the fat 
woman : " If you marry me you shall live for 
ever and a day in that house, and want for 
nothing.*" 

Paddeen saw clearly that, having got pos- 
session of the ring, the fat woman had no 
power to detain him ; so, without minding 
any thing she said, he kept moving and moving 
down the avenue, quite quietly, and looking 
about him ; for, to tell the truth, he had no 
particular inclination to marry a fat fairy. 
When he came to the gate, without ever 
saying good bye, out he bolted, and he found 
the water coming all about him again. Up 
he plunged through it, and wonder enough 
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there was^ when Paddeen was seen swimming 
away at the opposite side of the lake ; but 
he soon made the shore, and told Roderick 
Keating, and the other boys that were standing 
there looking out for him, all that had hap- 
pened. Roderick paid him the five guineas 
for the ring on the spot ; and Paddeen thought 
himself so rich with such a sum of money in 
his pocket, that he did not go back to marry 
the fat lady with the fine house at the bottom 
of the lake, knowing she had plenty of young 
men to choose a husband from, if she pleased 
to be married. 



Mankind have in all ages delighted to find their 
own image in all the parts of space. It is in conse- 
quence of this propensity that we find so frequently 
human beings, or divinities like to men in form, re- 
presented as dwelling beneath the sea, or within the 
waters of rivers and fountains. In Homer, the sub- 
marine cavern of Neptune at ^gse is described in the 
13th Iliad; and that in which Thetis and Eurynome 
concealed Vulcan, in the 18th. The only accounts 
given by the ancient poets of the descent of mortals 
into these aqueous abodes are that of Hylas, of 
which the best account occurs in the 1 3th Idyllium 
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of Theocritus, and of Aristous, in the 4th book of the 
G^rgics of Virgil. As both these passages are remark- 
able^ the reader will excuse the introduction of Greek 
in Fairy tales^ for the sake of considering them. The 
story of Hylas is well known. Theocritus relates that 
he went to fetch water for himself and his messmates 
Hercules and Telamon, and that he came to a fountain 
surrounded by herbage of the richest and most varied 
kind. 

*T^ari J sy i^so'a'w v6[ji(pai %o^ov d^rlKoyro, 

. • • * • • ♦ 

^x^ai sTtnyofji.Bvoc, toli ^ h %ep) KoicoLi l(pv(ray, 
wacra'wK yd^ ^pco$ ditoiXd^ (ppBvds aa(p«xaXu\J/ev 

• « • • 

yvi/^ipai agy (r(peT£poi^ eit) yovvdo'i aoSpoy eyoicon 
SaKpvoeyr'y dyavom ifapi^v^oyr litiBfrcny, 

Hercules missing him, goes in search of him. 

r^)s luky^tXay iua-ev otrov /Saflu; ijfuyg Xa4fJiis, 
r^)$ 5* &§>' 6 itoCi$ vitdnoixTty' dpoud $' txsfto <pct)v^ 
Jf Siarof iroi^eujy $s {j.d\a a-y^eSoy sUsro iroppuj. 

" Within the fouut the nymphs perform'd their 

dance ; 
The sleepless nymphs, aye reverenced by the swains." 
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The youth his spacious urn held o'er the founts 
Hastening to plunge it in^ when all the nymphs 
Caught on his arm^ for love had clouded o'er 
The tender minds of all^ love for the charms 
Of th' Argian boy^ and Hylas headlong fell 

Into the clear dark water." 

• »»•♦» 

'* The nymphs the weeping boy upon their laps 
Holding, did soothe with gentle coaxing words." 

'' Thrice he called Hylas^ loud as his deep throat 
Could shout^ and thrice did Hylas hear him call : 
A slender sound came from within the founts 
And though at hand^ the voice seem'd far remote." 

In Virgil^ Aristsus^ after the loss of his bees^ stood 
lamenting at the head of the Peneus^ and is heard by 
his mother from her cavern beneath the stream^ who 
directs Arethusa to bring him in : 

^' Due, age^ due ad nos ; fas ill! limina DivQm 
Tangere^ ait ; simul alta jubet discedere late 
Flumina qua juvenis gressus inferret. At ilium 
Curvata in montis faciem circumstetit unda^ 
Accepitque sinu vasto^ misitque sub amnem." 

The water thus forming a vaults yields an open 
passage^ and Arist«us arrives at the subterranean re* 
gion> wherein are the caverns and sources of all the 
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riven of the earthy and is received and entertained by 
his mother after the fashion of the heroic age : 

" Manihus liquidos dant ordine fontes 
Gerinanfle^ tonsisque ferunt mantilia villis. 
Pars epulis onerant menses^ et plena reponunt 
Pocula ; Panchsis adolescunt ignibus are." 

On comparing these passages of the classics^ it will 
appear that the idea the ancients had of the habitations 
of the gods and nymphs beneath the water was^ that 
their caves were dry and impenetrable to the sur- 
rounding fluids through which they could ascend and 
descend at pleasure. But the oriental conception of 
the rational inhabitants of the aqueous realms is very 
different, and of a more pleasing and philosophical 
cast, and it is curious to compare the account of the 
inhabitants of the sea given by Gulnare to the king 
of Persia^ in the story of King Bedir in the Arabian 
Nights, with the philosophical My thus in tlie Phsedon 
of Plato. According to the former, the people of the 
sea walk on the bottom of it with as much ease as 
men do upon land, and the water answers to them 
all the purposes that the air does to the inhabitants of 
the earth : they have a succession of day and night, 
and the moon, stars, and planets are visible to them. 
Their palaces and other buildings are framed of the 
most precious materials, far more splendid than any 
thing upon earth ; and the sea-people have the power 
of transporting themselves with incredible velocity 
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from place to place: in shorty in every thing they 
have the advantage over the dwellers on earth. Now 
the sublime conception of Plato is^ that what we call 
earth is not the true earthy but merely the bottom of 
one of the chasms of it ; that the true earth is of pro- 
digious extent^ far excelling in every respect the spot 
on which we dwell, and which we dignify with the 
name of the earth ; that the sther is its atmosphere^ 
and the air is to it what the water is to this ; that we, 
as has been said, dwell at the bottom of one of its seas, 
and consequently see all the heavenly bodies and the 
colours and forms of natural ones dimly and indi- 
stinctly through a dense medium. The chief difference 
between the Grecian philosopher and the eastern story- 
teller is, that the former more justly gives the ad- 
vantage to those who respire the purer and rarer ele- 
ment, and are nearer in situation to the celestial 
r^ons. 

In the romances of the middle ages, we meet, 
as might be expected, splendid dwellings beneath the 
surface of lakes. Of the romance-writers' mode of 
managing them, the reader may form a tolerable 
conception from that part of Don Quixote where 
the gallant Hidalgo frames a tale of adventure in 
strict accordance with what he had read in his books 
of chivalry; or perhaps better from the following ex- 
tracts from the Orlando Innamorato, which the reader 
must take in the original Italian, as those parts of 
that poem have not been versified by Mr. Rose : had 
that been the case, or had they occurred in the first 
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eighteen cantos of the Furioso^ it had been inex- 
cusable not to quote from the most faithfiil, elegant, 
and spirited translation that the English language can 
boast of. 

In 1. 2, c 8^ of that most romantic of all poems, 
Orlando, trayelling in company with the enchantress 
Falerina, afler he had destroyed her magic garden, 
comes to a lake, near which, in a meadow^ stood s 
gigantic Saracen. Orlando, in compliance with the 
advice of his companion, was about to avoid the lake, 
till, seeii^ the arms of his cousin Rinaldo suspended 
ai a trophy in the meadow, and thinking that Rinaldo 
had been slam, he, though he had been latterly on bid 
terms with him, determines to avenge his death. Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of the entreaties of Falerina, he 
defies the Saracen. After a long and fierce combat, 
the latter, finding he could not vanquish the brave 
Paladin, caught him up in his arms and jumped into 
the water with hun. 



C( 



Cadon egli ed il gigante dalla cima 

Del lago e 1' un con V altro al fondo viene 

Di quel lago crudel. 



" Sen' andavano per luoghi oscuri e bui 
E gia erano andati quasi un miglio. 
Essendo presso al fondo^ dopo lui 
Vide il ciel chiaro Orlando alzando il ciglio, 
E r aria tutta asserenarsi intorno, 
£ trova un altro Sole, un altro giorno. 
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" Come se nato fosse un altro mondo 

Air asciutto trovarsi in mezzo a un prato, 

£ sopra se videan del lago il fondo^ 
• Ch' era dal nostra Sole alluminato^ 

£ fea parer il luogo piu giocondo, 

11 qual era poi tutto circondato 

D' una bella grotta cristallina^ 

Anzi pareva pure adamantina. 

^' £ra la bella grotta appi^ d' un monte, 
Tre miglia circondava il vivo ghiaccio/' 

The other passage is in the last canto of the same 
book. The same Orlando is led by the magic of 
Atlantes into a laurel grove^ and comes to a fountain : 

*' II fiume di Biso 

ft 

Ch' era 1' Inferno e pare il Paradiso." 
The poet thus relates the adventure : 



tt 
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£ntrato (nel bosco) scavalcu di Brigliadoro^ 
Desideroso la seta saziare^ 
Poich^ It^ato Tebbe ad un alloro 
Chinossi in su la ripa all' onde chiare. 
Dentro a quell' acqua vide un bel lavoro, 
Che tutto attento lo trasse a guardare. 
La dentro di cristallo ei^ una stanza 
Piena di donne^ e chi suona e chi danza. 

Danzavan quelle belle donne intomo^ 
Cantando insieme con voci amorosi 
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Nel bel palagio di cristallo adomo^ 
Smaltato d' oro e pietre preziose. 
Gik n chinaya all' ocddente il giorno^ 
II Conte Orlando al tatto si dispose 
Vedere il fin di questa maraviglia^ 
Nk piii vi pensa^ nh piiH si consiglia. 



€€ 



Dentro a quell' aoque^ siccome era armato, 
Gittossi e presto ando nel basso fondo. 
II fondo era un aperto e yerde prato^ 
II pii^ fiorito mai non fu nel mondo. 
Verso il palagio il Conte s' ^ avyiato» 
Ed era nel suo euor tanto giocondo 
Che per letizia si ricorda pooo 
Perch^ quiyi sia giunto e di che loco. 

" Vedesi avanti una porta patente^ 
Che d' oro e fabbricata e di zaffiro ; 
Come il Conte fu dentro incontanente 
Fur le donne a danzarli intorno a giro." 

• 

The circumstance of losing a ring in a lake is a 
common preface to Irish tales of enchantment; — see, 
for instance. The Chase, in Miss Brooke's Relics of 
Irish Poetry, p. 100. 



THE LEGEND OF O'DONOGHUE. 

In an age so distant that the precise period 
is unknown, a chieftain named O^Donoghue 
ruled over the country which surrounds the 
romantic Lough Lean, now called the lake of 
Killamey. Wisdom, beneficence, and jus- 
tice distinguished his reign, and the pros- 
perity and happiness ol his subjects were their 
natural results. He is said to have been as 
renowned for his warlike exploits as for his 
pacific virtues ; and as a proof that his do- 
mestic administration was not the less rigor- 
ous because it was mild, a rocky island is 
pointed out to strangers, called " CDono- 
ghue^s Pris<Mi,^ in which this prince once con- 
fined his own son for some act of dis(»'der and 
disobedience. 

His end — ^for it cannot correctly be called 
his death — was singular and mysterious. At 

A A 
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one of those splendid feasts for which his 
court was celebrated, surrounded by the most 
distinguished of his subjects, he was engaged 
in a prophetic relation of the events which 
were to happen in ages yet to come. • His 
auditors listened, now wrapt in wonder, now 
fired with indignation, burning with shame, 
or melted into sorrow, as he faithfully detailed 
the heroism, the injuries, the crimes, and the 
miseries of their descendants. In the midst 
of his predictions he rose slowly from his 
seat, advanced with a solemn, measured, and 
majestic tread to the shore of the lake, and 
walked forward composedly upon its unyield- 
ing surface. When he had nearly reached 
the centre, he paused for a moment, then 
turning slowly round, looked towards his 
friends, and waving his arms to them with 
the cheerful air of one taking a short farewell, 
disappeared from their view. 

The memory of the good 0''Donoghue has 
been cherished by successive generations with 
afFeptionaten'everence ; and it is believed that 
at sunrise, on every May-day morning, the 
anniversary of his departure, he revisits his 
ancient domains : a favoured few only are in 
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general permitted to see him, and this di- 
stinction is always an omen of good fortune 
to the beholders : when it is granted to many, 
it is a sure token of an abundant harvest, — 
a blessing, the want of which during this 
prince's reign was never felt by his people. 

Some years have elapsed since the last ap- 
pearance of O'Donoghue. The April of that 
year had been remarkably wild and stormy ; 
but on May morning the fury of the elements 
had altogether subsided. The air was hushed 
and still ; and the sky, which was reflected in 
the serene lake, resembled a beautiful but de- 
ceitful countenance, whose smiles after the 
most tempestuous emotions tempt the stranger 
to believe that it belongs to a £oul which no 
passion has ever ruffled. 

The first beams of the risftig sun were just 
gilding the lofty summit of Glenaa, when 
the waters near the eastern shore of the lake 
became suddenly and violently agitated, 
though all the rest of its surface lay smooth 
and still as a tomb of polished marble. The 
next moment a foaming wave darted forward, 
and, like a proud high-crested war-horse, ex- 
ulting in his strength, rushed across the lake 
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towards Toomieg mountain. Behind this 
wave appeared a stately warrior fuUy armed, 
momited upon a milk-white steed ; his snowy 
plume waved gracefully from a helmet of 
polished steel, and at his back fluttered a 
light blue scarf. The horse, apparently exult- 
ing in his noble burthen, sprung after the 
wave along the water, which bore him up 
like firm earth, while showers of spray that 
glittered brightly in the morning sun were 
dashed up at every bound. 

The warrior was O'Donoghue; he was 
followed by numberless youths and maidens, 
who moved light and unconstrained over the 
watery plain, as the moonlight fairies glide 
through the fields of air; they were linked 
together by garlands of delicious spring 
flowers, and they timed their movements to 
strains of enchanting melody. When O^Do- 
noghue had nearly reached the western side of 
the lake, he suddenly turned his steed, and 
directed his course along the wood-fringed 
shore of Glenaa, preceded by the huge wave 
that curled and foamed up as high as the 
horse'^s neck, whose fiery nostrils snorted above 
it. The long train of attendants followed 
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with playful deviations the track of their 
leader, and moved on with unabated fleetness 
to their celestial music, till gradually, as they 
entered the narrow strait between Glenaa and 
Dinis, they became involved in the mists 
which still partially floated over the lakes, 
and faded from the view of the wondering 
beholders : but the sound of their music still 
fell upon the ear, and echo catching up 
the harmonious strains, fondly repeated and 
prolonged them in soft and softer tones, till 
the last faint repetition died away, and the 
hearers awoke as from a dream of bliss. 



Every person who has visited Killamey must be fa* 
miliar with the Legend of O'Donoghue and his white 
horse. It is related in Mr. Weld's account of these 
lakes^ in Derrick's Letters^ and in numerous poems of 
which Killamey is the subject !Mr. Moore has made 
it the subject of a song in his Irish Melodies^ and 
the pencil of Mr. Martin^ distinguished by his un<- 
bounded imagination, has been employed to illustrate 
it. This elaborate drawing is in the possession of Mr . 
Power, the spirited publisher of Mr. Moore's work. 
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That particular mortals have been permitted^ as a 
reward for their virtues^ (ht condemued as a punish- 
ment for their crimes^ to revisit^ at certain seasons, 
their favourite haunts on earthy is a belief to be found 
in most countries. In Ireland^ the princely O'Do- 
noghue gallops his white charger over the waters of 
Rillamey at early dawn on May morning; and on a 
certain night in August, one of the ancient Earls of 
Kildare^ cased in armour^ and mounted on a stately 
war-horse, reviews his shadowy troops on the exten- 
sive plain called the Curragh of Kildare, for 



" Qu« gratia curruum 

Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos^ eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 
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In Hindoostan, the virtuous and beneficent giant 
Bali, whose pride when on earth brought down from 
heaven the mighty Vishnoo to quell it, is, as a reward 
for his virtues, permitted once in each year to revisit 
earth, to feast his soul on the praises which the grateful 
inhabitants of the land bestow on the memory of the 
generous Bali. The legends of the Germanic nations 
are of a darker character, and in tliem we usually 
meet the dead who " revisit the glimpses of the moon** 
in the character of '' wild huntsmen," sentenced, for 
their tyranny or disregard of the rights of property, to 
pursue the chase through the air and along the earth. 
The north of England peasant stops and listens with 
awe — 
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For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's hounds^ 
Doomed^ with their impious lord, the flying hart 
To chase for ever on aerial grounds." 



And the German Bauer, when benighted, oftep hears 
bowlings and shoutings in the air : 

" Das vtt des wilden Heeres Jogd 
Die bis zumjungsten Tage wUhrt 
Und oft dem Wustling nock bei Nacht 
Zu Schreck und Gratis voruberfdhrt 
Das konnte, must' er sonst nicht schweigen 
Wohl manches J'dgers Mund be%eug€n" 

It was a happy idea, and does credit to the ima- 
gination of the Irish peasantry, to assign May mom^ 
that most delicious of all days, that season so univer- 
sally consecrated to the festive adoration of firesh and 
youthful nature, as the period of the appearance of 
the " good 0*Donoghue," whose presence is the har- 
binger of plenty ; a sight like the Arabian '^ Gardens 
of Irem" vouchsafed to but a favoured few. The 
Legend may remind the reader of the following beau- 
tiful passage in " The Flower and the L^af :" 

<< Know 

That what you saw was all a fairy show. 
And all these airy shapes you now behold 
Were human bodies once, and clothed with earthly 
mold : 
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Our souls^ not yet prepared for upper lights 

Till Doomsday wander in the shades of night ; 

This only holiday of all the year 

We^ privileged in sunshine, may appear : 

With songs and dance we celehrate the day. 

And with due honours usher in the May. 

At other times we reign hy night alone^ 

And, posting through the skies, pursue the moon." 

It has been attempted, in the preceding notes, to 
point out the dreumstanoes Aroni which the belief of 
the existence of buildings and inhabitants beneath the 
surface of lakes may have originated; and it shall now 
be attempted to explain the appearance of the " de- 
parted" at certain seastas. The human imagination 
delights in bestowing the attributes of the animated 
portion of nature on mere matter, particularly when 
in motion : this was the source of ancient mythology, 
* and of the splendid system of polytheism formed by 
the brilliant imagination of the Greeks. Thus At- 
traction and Repulsion became animated, and were 
Love and Strife ; these latter were personified ; be- 
hold Venus and Mars, whose ofi&pring are Harmonia, 
and Eros or Cupid, who rules over gods and men. The 
savage or the unlettered hind stands on the shore of the 
sea, or the border of a lake, and beholds waves dashing, 
foaming, and chasing each other, and his fancy recalls 
the speed, the emulation, and the foam of a set of spright- 
ly coursers, and he terms the waves ^' white horses ;" by 
the Welsh, in whose mythology Gwenidw is a female 
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who presides over the sea^ the white breakers on the 
shore are caUed Devaid Owenidw, or the sheep of 
Gwenidw. In the northern parts of Ireland^ when the 
wind blows softly from the east^ and the snow slowly 
descends in broad flakes^ the children say the Scotch- 
men are plucking their geese ; and towards the south 
of the island they assign this action to the Welsh of 
the opposite coast Herodotus gave the same solution 
long since of the wonderful story which circulated in 
Greece of a region far to the north where showers of 
feathers continually filled the sky. Optical illusions 
may also contribute to cheat the imagination; and 
the magic shows of the Mirage and of La Fata Mor- 
gana are well-known examples. In one of the Spanish 
histories of South America^ we read that the inhabitants 
of a certain district long resisted the attempts of the 
missionaries to convert them^ alleging as a proof of the 
truth of their own religion^ that at certain seasons their 
gods used to appear to them^ surrounded by troops of 
worshippers, on the opposite s|de of a lake, in a conse- 
crated valley. An intelligent missionary examined the 
story accurately ; he found that they had erected sta- 
tues of their gods on the eastern side of the lake, and 
that in particular states of the atmosphere, and at a cer- 
tain elevation of the sun, as in the parallel case of the 
'' aerial Morgana," the figures of the idols and those of 
their worshippers were reflected on the dense vapour 
beyond the lake. He explained the phenomenon, re- 
moved the idols, and his sagacity was rewarded by the 
speedy conversion of the entire district. If these two 
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drcumitanoes are combined with the additive power 
of the imagination, the phenomenon of O'Donoghue 
and his white hone will not be of difficult solution. 
The stories of Wild huntsmen" probably originated 
in the distant baying of dogs, or other sounds heard 
by the ** lated peasant/' when passing in the night 
over the tracts where those mighty hunters had pur- 
sued the chase ; and imagination quickly conjured up 
the rider and the steed, the hounds and the horns. 



The Sfie/ro, the Banshee^ and the other 
creatures of imagination who bear them com- 
pany y tiow take tfieir Jarewell of' the reader. 
As knowledge advances, they recede atid vaiiish, 
flw tJie mists of the valley melt into air beneath 
t?ie beams oftlie morning sun, 

Whe7i rational education shall be diffused 
among the misguided peasa/ntry of Ireland, 
ilie belief in such supernatural beifigs must 
disappear in that country, as it has done in 
England, and these " shadowy tribes'^ will 
live only hi books. The Compiler is therefore 
7iot without hope tfial his little Volume, 
which delivers the legends JaithfiMy as they 
have been collected ^/rofn the mouths of the 
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peasantry, rna^ be regarded io*t& feehiRg$ tf 
interest, 

And vow, gentle reader, permit the " tingf 
JbUc^ at partiatg, to address thee in the words 
of their British kindred, q/ier their revels 
through " the Midswnmer NigMa Dream :"" 

" If toe ihadouii have offended. 

Think bat thU (and aU U mended). 
That 1/011 have but ilitmber'd here 
While theie vieiom did ajyiear : 
And thii weak and idle Ihetne 
No more yielding hut a dream, 
Gentlet, do not reprehend; 
If you pardon, we miU mend," 
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